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PREFACE. 

That  constitutional  history  is  very  dry,  is'  an 
axiom  admitted  by  almost  all  who  have  never 
read  it ;  that  it  is  far  more  interesting  than 
what  is  commonly  received  as  history,  is  almost 
equally  admitted  by  those  who  have. 

Constitutional  histories  are  usually  left  un- 
read, partly  because  they  are  long,  partly 
because  they  generally  contain  a  great  deal 
of  matter  which  the  ordinary  reader  does  not 
want  to  know,  and  partly  because  their  arrange- 
^  ment  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
exactly  the  information  that  is  sought. 

In  this  book,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  confine  his  attention  solely  to  the  growth 
of  the  present  relations  between  the  sovereign, 
the  ministry,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  people,  and  to  put  before  the  reader 
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in  a  plain   narrative  form  the  history  of  their 
development. 

The  facts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  those  which 
may  be  found  in  the  large  constitutional  histories 
of  Canon  Stubbs,  Mr.  Hallam,  Sir  Erskine 
May  and  Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  works  must 
always  be  the  authorities  to  which  any  student 
of  constitutional  history  will  eventually  turn ; 
but  the  present  book  aims  at  putting  those 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  read  not 
only  by  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity 
for  study,  but  by  the  busy  man  to  whom  time 
is  an  object,  and  by  the  student  who  desires, 
before  embarking,  to  take  a  view  of  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  on  which  he  is  in  some  danger 
of  losing  himself. 

Leeds,  March^  1SS3. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   DAWN   OF   THE   ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  English  Constitution  is 
its  growth.  It  was  not  devised  by  one  man,  or  even  by  one 
age;  but  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  EngHsh  nation, 
changed  with  its  wants,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of 
various  times.  And  yet,  while  this  change  has  been  in 
progress,  the  essence  has  remained  the  same.  At  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  the  English  have  claimed  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  to  levy  their 
own  taxes,  and  to  superintend  their  own  law  courts.  Some- 
times these  rights  have  been  endangered,  but  again  and 
again  they  have  been  asserted,  and  at  length  secured ;  till 
the  English  race  may  now  claim  to  be,  both  in  fact  and  in 
theory,  as  self-governing  as  their  forefathers  were  in  their 
old  homes  by  the  Elbe.  All  our  chief  institutions  can 
be  traced  from  time  immemorial.  Our  sovereigns  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ealdormen  who  led  the  West 
Saxons  to  Britain,  our  courts  of  justice  derive  their  origin 
from  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men  and  the  shire-moot,  our 
militia  is  the  fyrd  in  another  dress,  our  Parliament  is  the 
ancient  witenagemot.  Two  institutions  alone,  the  standing 
army  and  navy,  are  excrescences  on  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion; but  they  have  been  called  into  being  by  the  circum- 
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Stance  that,  mainly  due  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
our  free  institutions,  the  English  have  developed  from  a 
mere  group  of  petty  tribes  into  the  rulers  of  a  world-wide 
empire. 

In  the  first  century  after  Christ  our  ancestors  dwelt  in 
Germany  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.     They  were  one  of  a 
number  of  small  German  tribes,  who  lived  by  pasture  and 
the  chase,  and  who  managed    to  preserve  their  freedom 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,     The  Germans  were  well 
known  for  their  vigour  and  manly  character,  and  Tacitus, 
the  Roman  historian  of  the  time,  was  so  much  struck  by 
their  virtues  that  he  wrote  for  his  countrymen  an  account  of 
their  manners  and  institutions.     It  is  from  this  book  that  we 
gather  the  earhest  glimpse  of  the  English  Constitution.     It 
was  a  very  simple  affair,  much  like  the  form  of  government 
used  by  all  savage  but  independent  races.     The  business  of 
the  tribe  was  managed  by  an  assembly,  to  which  gathered 
the  grown  up  tribesmen.     It  met  under  some  spreading  tree 
or  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  mound.     The  members 
came  armed,  and  clashed  their  spears  and  shields  in  approval 
as  they  listened  to  their  favourite  speakers.     This  little  par- 
liament talked  over  everything  which  concerned  the  tribe ; 
in  it  treaties  were  drawn  up  and  alliances  made ;  peace  was 
settled  or  war  declared.    Officers  too  were  chosen,  ealdormen 
for  peace,  herzogen  or  duces  for  war.     The  ealdormen,  whom 
Tacitus  calls  principes  or  chiefs,  had  a  good  deal  of  power. 
When  the  assembly  was  not  sitting  they  acted  as  rulers  of 
their  several  districts  ;  when  it  was  in  session  they  acted  as 
a  committee  who  prepared  business  for  the  assembly,  and 
even  decided  smaller  matters,  though  the  weightier  were 
always  settled  by  the  tribe.     The  ealdormen  were  chosen 
because  they  were  good  rulers,  the  duces,  or  army  leaders, 
because  they  were  good  generals.     They  led  the  army  in 
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war,  as  the  ealdormen  ruled  the  nation  in  peace.  The  army 
was  simply  the  nation  in  arms,  fighting  in  order  of  families, 
for  in  those  days  every  man  of  full  age  was  a  warrior.  Be- 
sides electing  officers  and  managing  general  business,  the 
assembly  acted  as  a  law  court;  in  it  criminals  were  tried 
and  disputes  settled.  Some  tribes  had  kings,  chosen  from 
their  noble  birth,  but  as  it  is  known  that  those  who  came 
over  to  Britain  had  no  kings,  we  may  leave  them  out  of 
account. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  simple  government  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  but  they  had  one  institution  of  great  importance  which 
struck  Tacitus  as  different  from  anything  which  he  had  ever 
seen.  This  was  the  comitatus,  or  companionhood,  and  as 
it  afterwards  grew  to  be  an  element  of  feudalism  it  requires 
careful  notice. 

Among  the  Germans,  the  service  of  one  man  to  another 
was  so  far  from  being  considered  mean,  that  to  be  the  servant 
of  a  great  man  was  thought  to  give  honour.  And  so,  it  was 
the  natural  ambition  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  to  serve 
the  princeps,and  the  distinction  between  service  and  comrade- 
ship was  so  slight  that  these  youths  were  called  indifferently 
by  the  name  gesith  (companion)  or  thegen  (servant)  of 
the  princeps.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  lord  or  loaf- 
giver.  In  peace  they  served  him,  in  war  they  fought  for 
him.  To  be  less  brave  than  his  thanes  was  disgraceful  for 
the  lord,  and  a  thane  thought  himself  shamed  if  his  valour 
fell  short  of  that  of  his  leader.  The  old  poems  of  the  Eng- 
lish tell  of  the  sacred  duty  of  revenging  a  fallen  leader,  or 
the  dishonour  which  fell  on  him  who  deserted  his  lord,  and 
of  the  glory  which  was  the  crown  of  him  who  fell  by  his 
corpse. 

This  was  the  famous  relationship  of  the  comes  (companion) 
and  the  princeps,  of  the  thane  (thegen)  and  the  lord.     In 
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token  of  it  the  lord  gave  to  the  thane  a  ring,  and  provided 
him  with  a  horse  and  with  bread,  while  the  thane  gave  in 
return  his  service,  and,  if  needful,  his  life.  In  this  way  the 
young  men  were  trained  up  by  their  leaders  as,  in  after  times, 
the  squire  was  by  his  knight.  So  far  the  relationship  between 
the  lord  and  the  thane  was  purely  between  man  and  man  \ 
but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  lord  were  to  provide  the  thane  with 
land,  while  the  thane  were  to  give  back  fealty  and  service, 
we  should  have  what  was  known  at  a  later  time  as 
feudalism. 

Tacitus  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  but 
little  or  no  change  was  made  in  English  institutions  so  long 
as  Germany  was  their  home ;  but,  when  the  Romans  left 
Britain,  the  English  bade  good-bye  to  Germany,  and  began 
the  invasion  of  the  island  which  has  since  been  called  by 
their  name. 

Of  the  details  of  the  invasion  we  know  very  little,  nor  do 
they  matter  much.  We  can  easily  picture  the  scene  in  the 
assembly.  Such  an  ealdorman  as  Hengist  or  Cerdic  would 
rise  up,  and,  painting  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  the 
fertile  land  beyond  the  sea,  would  cry,  "  Westward  Ho  ! " 
and,  followed  first  by  his  thanes  and  then  by  the  tribe,  would 
bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  sandy  flats  of  Germany.  Again 
and  again  must  the  scene  have  been  repeated,  for  at  the  end 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  were 
left  almost  unpeopled,  while  the  emigrants  had  wrenched 
from  the  Britons  all  the  good  soil  of  the  south  and  east  of 
our  island,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  sterile 
moors  of  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  and  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Strathclyde. 

The  conquered  lands  were  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
small  districts,  such  as  Sussex,  Wiltshire,  Essex,  and  Norfolk, 
inhabited  by  men  of  a  single  tribe,  such  as  the  Wilsoetas, 
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who  had  probably  fought  their  way  over  together,  and  had 
at  last  settled  down  in  this  particular  position.  These  dis- 
tricts again  were  subdivided  into  hundreds,  the  space  which 
would  supply  one  hundred  warriors  to  the  host,  or  would 
support  one  hundred  families,  small  in  the  fertile  east,  and 
larger  towards  the  west,  and  townships,  the  settlement  of 
each  little  community. 

The  first  change  effected  in  the  constitution  by  the  migra- 
tion was  the  introduction  of  monarchy.  So  far  as  is  known 
no  leader  of  the  invasion  had  the  title  of  king.  Hengist  and 
Horsa  were  called  heretogas  or  duces ;  Cerdic  and  Cynric 
were  ealdormen.  But  the  conquest  itself  changed  the  title 
of  the  leader.  He  could  no  longer  be  a  mere  ealdorman, 
he  became  a  king.  As  the  Israelites,  when  contending  with 
their  enemies,  demanded  to  have  a  king  to  be  their  leader, 
so  these  little  English  tribes,  in  their  new  field  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  wanted  a  ruler  who  could  wield  the  force  of 
the  tribe  with  greater  effect  than  could  be  done  by  a  leader 
elected  merely  from  time  to  time.  They  wanted  a  king  to 
deal  with  kings,  a  man  to  whom  they  could  look  up  as  the 
representative  of  their  race;  and  who  could  fill  the  post 
better  than  the  leader  who  had  just  shown  himself  a  true 
descendant  of  Woden  ?  So  the  ealdorman  became  the  king, 
and  his  family  the  royal  family,  so  that  the  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  royalty  was  at  once  associated  with  the  "  prestige 
of  the  successful  leader,  and  the  authority  of  the  elected 
magistrate." 

After  the  conquest  came  a  time  of  anarchy.  There  was 
fighting  on  every  side.  Wars  were  waged  not  only  against 
the  Britons,  but  against  other  tribes,  and  as  a  result  of 
natural  selection  the  stronger  kingdoms  absorbed  the  weaker, 
and  the  numerous  tribal  divisions  were  consolidated  into 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  heptarchy. 
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This  process  brought  with  it  a  change  in  the  method  of 
government.  It  was  impossible  that  a  large  kingdom  like 
Wessex  or  Northumbria  could  be  ruled  on  exactly  the  same 
plan  as  might  do  well  enough  for  Sussex,  and  hence  we  find 
that  the  king  of  the  greater  kingdom  is  a  much  greater  man 
than  the  king  of  the  lesser,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
one  is  less  popular  than  that  of  the  other.  When  one 
kingdom  conquered  another  the  smaller  became  a  shire, 
and  though  it  kept  its  own  assembly,  a  shire-moot  which 
transacted  its  special  business,  matters  which  related  to  the 
whole  kingdom  were  managed  by  the  witenagemot,  and  the 
king  of  the  subject  kingdom  was  replaced  by  an  ealdorman. 
In  time,  as  other  kingdoms  were  conquered,  the  new 
kingdom  became  a  collection  of  shires,  each  having  its  own 
shire-moot  and  ealdorman.  In  each  of  the  shire-moots  the 
interests  of  the  king  were  looked  after  by  the  shirereeve  or 
sheriff.  Below  the  shire  the  hundred  had  its  hundredman 
and  hundred-moot,  and  the  township  its  reeve  and  town- 
moot.  This  was  the  system  of  government  which  was  used 
in  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the  only  trace 
of  national  union  is  found  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Church  Councils,  where  the  clergy  of  England 
met  together,  without  reference  to  the  kingdoms  to  which 
they  belonged.  It  was  this  union  as  Christians  which  gave 
to  the  English  the  first  notion  of  a  political  union,  and  its 
first  expression  was  in  the  recognition  of  the  office  of  the 
Bretwalda,  or  wide  ruler,  which  was  never  held  by  an 
heathen  monarch. 

The  central  institution  is  the  witenagemot.  Its  relation 
with  the  king  on  one  side,  with  the  people  on  the  other, 
marks  the  exact  nature  of  the  English  monarchy.  The 
witenagemot,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men,  was  a  limited 
assembly.     It  was  not  a  folk-moot.     That  belonged  to  the 
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shire,  and  was  the  same  as  the  assembly  of  Tacitus  :  the 
witan  was  the  committee  of  the  principes.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  witan  was  a  degenerate  form  of  the  folk- 
moot,  which,  in  theory,  included  every  freeman,  but  which  in 
practice  was  attended  only  by  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  name,  which  suggests  its  analogy 
to  the  boule  of  Homer,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  shire  which 
had  absorbed  the  others  had  itself  a  shire-moot.  The  folk- 
moot,  then,  was  left  to  the  shire ;  the  witan  gathered  round 
the  king.  The  witan  was  never  a  large  body.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  in  no  kingdom  did  it  number  more  than,  at 
the  outside,  one  hundred  members,  and  often  as  few  as  thirty; 
and  though  on  some  great  occasions  there  were  larger  meet- 
ings, they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  constitutional. 

The  following  members  were  present :  (i)  the  king,  and,  on 
great  occasions,  his  wife  and  family  ;  (2)  the  ealdormen  ;  (3) 
the  bishops,  who  took  the  place  of  the  priests  mentioned 
by  Tacitus ;  (4)  the  king's  thegens.  These  thanes  were  the 
successors  of  the  old  thanes  of  the  ealdormen ;  but  when 
the  ealdorman  in  Germany  became  a  king  in  the  new  island, 
his  thanes  rose  with  him,  became  themselves  nobles,  and 
rapidly  acquired  a  distinction  which  overshadowed  that  of 
the  old  eorls  who,  from  some  nobihty  in  their  birth,  were 
looked  on  as  the  superiors  of  the  ceorls  or  simple  freemen, 
a  distinction  which  after  all  does  not  seem  to  have  amounted 
to  much  more  than  that  of  gentle  and  simple. 

The  powers  of  the  witan  were  very  great. 

1.  They  elected  the  king.  Their  choice,  however,  was 
governed  by  several  well-known  rules.  The  new  king  had 
always  to  be  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that,  except  in  the  case  of  incapacity  from  age  or 
absolute  unfitness  of  character,  the  man  who  was  nearest  in 
blood  to  the  late  king  should  be  chosen  as  his  successor. 
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When  the  choice  had  been  made,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  on  whose  recognition  the  ceremony  was  completed 
by  coronation. 

II.  As  the  witan  elected,  so  it  also  deposed  the  king. 
Nor  was  this  right  one  of  name  only,  for  the  witan  of 
Northumberland  deposed  Alcred,  and  that  of  Wessex 
Sigebert. 

III.  With  the  assistance  of  the  king,  the  witan  made  or 
rather  stated  the  laws.  Legislation  in  those  days  was  not 
very  heavy.  It  confined  itself  to  ascertaining  the  best 
customs  then  in  use,  or  at  most  aimed  at  republishing 
these  in  the  shape  of  a  code. 

IV.  The  witan  acted  as  a  court  of  justice  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  cases.  For  instance,  the  witan  of  Northumberland 
tried  Archbishop  Wilfrid  and  expelled  him  from  his  see.  It 
also  tried  causes  between  powerful  persons,  whose  cases 
could  hardly  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  simple  machinery 
of  the  shire-moot 

V.  In  great  questions  of  state  we  find  the  witan  consulted, 
as  for  instance,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Ethelbert  to  accept 
Christianity. 

VI.  With  the  king,  it  appointed  the  chief  officers  of  the 
realm,  the  ealdormen  and  the  bishops. 

VII.  The  witan  reserved  the  right  of  sanctioning  the 
king's  grants  of  the  folkland.  This  was  undivided  property 
belonging  to  the  state,  which  was  constantly  being  granted 
to  private  individuals  who  held  it  by  a  charter  or  book,  and 
it  was,  for  that  reason,  known  as  bocland. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  state  stands  the  king.  The 
name  is  connected  with  cyning  or  cyn,  our  word  ki?i,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  being  a  cunning  man.  The  king  is 
the  hereditary  officer  of  the  realm.  His  seat  is  the  throne, 
and  he  bears  the  insignia  of  royalty.     On  his  election  he  is 
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anointed  and  crowned.  An  oath  is  taken  to  him,  and,  if 
he  is  murdered,  not  only  is  a  very  large  wergild  or  blood 
fine  paid  to  his  family,  but  a  cynbot,  or  amends  for  a  king, 
is  due  to  the  nation.  In  addition  to  his  private  estates  a 
large  revenue  is  secured  to  him.  The  demesne  of  the  crown 
with  its  palaces — not  that  a  palace  was  a  very  splendid  place 
in  those  days — belongs  to  him.  He  has  rights  over  the 
folkland,  and  as  he  travels  through  the  country  his  support 
is  provided  by  the  owners  of  bocland.  To  him  goes  a  share 
of  the  fines  levied  in  the  law  courts.  Wrecks  and  treasure- 
trove  are  his.  Mines  and  salt-works  belong  to  him,  and 
heriots  or  army  gear  (in  theory,  the  arms  of  the  deceased 
warrior),  are  paid  to  him  on  the  death  of  any  of  his  thanes, 
by  the  heir.  It  is  to  look  after  these  rights  that  the  king 
appoints  a  sheriff  in  each  shire.  But  there  was  one  right 
which  was  perhaps  dearer  than  all  the  others,  a  right  which 
marked  him  out  as  a  successor  of  the  old  dux,  who  had 
led  the  emigration.  To  the  king  belonged  the  supreme 
command  in  war. 

These  were  the  ancient  rights  of  the  king  and  tlie  witan, 
and  from  them  the  prerogatives  of  the  present  Sovereign 
and  her  house  of  ParUament  can  be  traced. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ENGLISH    KINGSHIP    BEFORE    THE    CONQUEST,    AND 
RISE   OF   FEUDALISM. 

The  name  Heptarchy  denotes  a  period,  not  a  system  of 
government.      At  no  time  were  there  seven  regular  king- 
doms in  England ;  the  number  constantly  varied.    Nor  were 
these  kingdoms  united  together  by  any  real  constitutional 
tie ;  they  did  not  form  a  confederation,  and  the  only  trace 
of  union  is  to  be  found  in  the  name  Bretwalda,  or  wide 
ruler,  which  was  given  to  the  Christian  king  who  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  pre-eminent.      During  the   heptarchy  a 
never-ceasing  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  kingdoms. 
At  first  Kent  took  the  lead.     This  was  natural,  for  Kent 
had  been  settled  longest,  had  no  fighting  with  the  Britons, 
and  quickly  gained  a  smattering  of  civilization  from  the 
continent.     Kent,  however,  never  seems  to  have  established 
a  recognized  supremacy  over  its  rivals ;  the  first  to  do  this 
was  Northumbria.     This  great  Anglian  kingdom,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  Humber  and  the  North  Sea,  the  Forth  and  the 
Pennine  range,  rapidly  became  powerful ;  and  when  it  had 
beaten  the  Scots  at  Dagsestan,  and  the  Welsh  at  Chester,  it 
was  far  stronger  than  the  others,  and  in  617,  Edwin,  its 
king,  subdued  all  England  except  Kent.     The  supremacy 
of  Northumbria  lasted  till  685,  when  the  crushing  defeat  of 
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Nectansmere.was  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  northern  Celts. 
A  period  of  disorder  followed.  Then  Mercia,  under  Offa, 
its  king,  came  to  the  front,  defeated  the  men  of  Kent  and 
Wessex,  vigorously  encroached  upon  the  Welsh,  established 
an  Archbishopric  of  its  o\vn  at  Lichfield,  and  kept  the  fore- 
most place  till  the  death  of  Offa,  in  796.  Anarchy  ensued, 
but  in  825,  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  beat  the 
Mercians  at  EUandun,  and  within  two  years  every  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  East  Anglia  and  Nor- 
thumbria  had  submitted,  and  received  him  as  the  first 
overlord  of  the  whole  English  race. 

The  supremacy  of  Wessex,  however,  rested  upon  no  more 
stable  foundations  than  that  of  INIercia  or  Northumbria,  and 
in  all  probability  the  dreary  round  of  civil  war  would  have 
begun  again,  had  not  the  subject  kingdoms  been  i-uined  by 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  these  pirates  of  the 
north  began  to  ravage  the  coast  of  England.  The  population 
of  Scandinavia  was  always  pressing  closely  upon  the  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  its  barren  soil,  and,  pre- 
ferring danger  abroad  to  famine  at  home,  its  hardy  sons,  led 
by  their  jarls  or  sea-kings,  launched  out  into  the  deep,  and 
wandered  forth  to  conquer  England,  Normandy,  Russia, 
Sicily,  and  Naples,  and  to  menace  Constantinople,  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  other  from  the  shores 
of  Macedonia.  Their  invasions  of  England  divide  them- 
selves into  three  periods.  First  they  came  to  pillage,  second 
to  settle,  and  thirdly,  led  by  their  kings,  to  conquer.  Before 
them  the  under-kingdoms  of  Wessex  fell  fast,  but  when,  in 
871,  the  Northmen  invaded  Wessex  itself,  they  met  with  a 
stout  resistance,  and  at  length,  after  many  changes  of  fortune, 
made  with  King  Alfred  the  peace  of  Chippenham,  or  Wed- 
more,  by  which  they  agreed  to  leave  Wessex  to  itself,  and 
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to  accept  as  their  portion  of  the  island  that  part  which  lay 
north  of  the  Thames  and  to  the  east  and  north  of  WatUng 
Street,  which  ran  from  London  to  Chester  very  much  along 
the  line  of  the  London  North  Western  Railway.  Alfred 
himself  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  check  further 
incursions ;  but  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  attacked  them 
in  their  settlements,  and  conquered  back  all  the  country  of 
the  Danes  as  far  as  the  Forth.  So  great  was  his  fame  that 
the  Welsh  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde,  and  also  the 
Scots  of  the  country  north  of  the  Forth  submitted  to  him, 
and  agreed  to  receive  him  as  father  and  lord;  so  that 
Edward  was  not  only  king  of  all  the  English  speaking  race, 
but  was  overlord  of  the  whole  island.  This  supremacy  was 
maintained  by  his  descendants,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  Scotland  being  an 
independent  kingdom  arose. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  ruling  so  large  a  kingdom  was 
great.  Communication  was  difficult,  and  news  travelled  very 
slowly,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  king  to  keep 
his  eye  on  everything  by  travelling  about  as  he  had  done 
when  his  kingdom  was  smaller.  Under  these  circumstances 
Edgar  and  Dunstan  hit  upon  a  new  plan.  They  divided  the 
kingdom  into  earldoms,  founded  something  upon  the  lines 
of  the  old  kingdoms.  In  these  the  earl  had  an  almost  regal 
authority,  while  the  king  was  paramount  over  the  whole, 
and  besides  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  mother  earldom  of 
Wessex.  This  plan  had  many  disadvantages.  Though  it 
made  government  easier  in  peaceful  times,  it  kept  alive  the 
old  feeling  of  disunion ;  and  when,  under  Ethelred,  the 
kingdom  was  again  attacked  by  the  Danes,  "  no  shire  would 
help  other,"  and  Ethelred  the  Unready  was  not  the  man  to 
overcome  this  feeling  by  the  spell  of  his  personal  ascendancy, 
so  the  kingdom  was  conquered  in  detail,  and  fell  under 
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a  Danish  dynasty.  Canute  kept  up  the  system  of  Dunstan. 
Indeed,  as  he  was  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark  as  well  as 
of  England,  he  had  still  greater  difficulty  than  Edgar  in 
keeping  a  grasp  on  the  outlying  districts ;  he  even  gave  up 
the  earldom  of  Wessex  to  Godwin,  and  from  this  time  forward 
we  find  the  earls  the  real  rulers  of  the  land.  They  quarrelled 
or  combined  among  themselves,  took  up  one  policy  or 
another,  and  left  to  weak  kings  like  Harthacnut  or  Edward 
the  Confessor  no  choice  but  to  act  as  mediators  between 
them,  a  state  of  things  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  the  monarchy  too 
was  changing.  Between  Egbert  and  Edgar  the  power  of 
the  king  grew,  between  Edgar  and  the  Confessor  it  declined. 

As  the  size  of  the  kingdom  increased,  so  did  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  king.  The  monarch  of  the  whole 
English  race  was  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  a  much  greater 
man  than  the  king  of  a  petty  province  like  Wessex  or 
Northumbria.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  stirred  by  the 
early  struggles  with  the  Danes,  and  gathered  round  Alfred 
and  his  successors  as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  As 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  first  really  united  under 
the  house  of  Valois  by  her  struggles  with  the  English ;  so 
England  in  the  tenth  century  was  united  by  her  struggles 
with  the  Northmen.  The  kings,  too,  were  men  of  ex- 
ceptional vigour,  and  worthy  of  their  title.  They  were  men 
of  whom  the  country  might  well  be  proud,  and  they  might 
even  aspire  to  a  higher  title  than  king,  and  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  a  sovereign  who  ruled 
supreme  within  the  four  seas  had  some  claim  to  rank  as  an 
emperor. 

Other  causes  added  to  the  majesty  of  the  king.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  law.     The  security  of  life  and  property  was 
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under  his  care,  and  all  crimes  of  violence  were  looked  upon 
as  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  of  which  the  king  was 
guardian.  All  over  the  country  his  influence  was  felt,  and 
it  became  his  practice  to  call  up  cases  from  the  shire-moots 
to  be  tried  before  the  king  and  the  witan.  The  public  land 
came  more  and  more  under  his  control,  and  finally  grants 
were  made  from  it  without  asking  the  leave  of  the  witan. 
The  old  gentry,  the  eorls,  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
king's  thanes,  who  increasing  in  importance  with  the  king, 
became  more  and  more  powerful  members  of  the  witan, 
and  represented  the  king's  authority  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  highest  possible  power  under  the  old  English  system 
was  reached  by  Edgar.  He  was  the  real  leader  of  his 
people  ;  he  originated  his  own  policy,  and  carried  the  people 
with  him ;  the  fleet  was  under  his  charge ;  he  granted 
estates  out  of  the  folkland  by  his  own  authority,  and  he 
called  up  suits  from  the  shire-moot  into  his  own  court.  Then 
came  the  decline,  and  it  was  due  to  the  growth  of  what  was 
to  all  practical  purposes  feudalism. 

It  is,  or  was,  currently  believed  that  feudalism  was  brought 
into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Though  first  identified  as  feudalism  at  the  Conquest,  the 
system  had  really  been  springing  up  and  growing  for  a  long 
time,  and  its  roots  may  be  found  in  the  English  institutions 
ages  before  William  the  Norman  set  foot  in  the  island. 

Mediaeval  France  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  a  feudal 
kingdom.  There  we  see  a  king  surrounded  by  his  great 
dukes,  who  rule  very  large  tracts  of  country,  such  as  Brittany 
or  Normandy.  Among  these  princes  the  king  is  simply 
"  primus  inter  pares,"  the  first  among  his  equals,  though 
they  have  sworn  to  him  the  oath  of  fealty.  Below  these  are 
ihe  counts  holding  their  lands  from  the  dukes  by  the  same 
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tie  of  fealty ;  then  came  the  lesser  landowners,  and  finally 
the  villeins  and  serfs.  The  whole  forms  a  huge  pyramid, 
whose  apex  is  the  king,  whose  base  is  the  serf.  Four  ties 
bind  each  class  to  that  above  it.  First,  mutual  protection 
and  support.  The  lord  protects  his  vassal,  the  vassal  fights 
for  the  lord,  even  against  the  king  himself,  and  to  do  so  is 
thought  no  treason.  Secondly,  if  the  lord  is  called  upon  to 
fight,  his  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  him  to  war,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  arms  and  food.  Thirdly,  the  vassals  are 
suitors  at  the  lord's  court.  He  presides  over  the  court  in 
person  or  by  his  deputy,  but  the  vassals  are  bound  to  attend 
and  all  cases  either  of  crime  or  dispute  are  tried  in  it  by  the 
vassals  themselves.  Fourthly,  the  outward  sign  of  all  this  is 
the  holding  of  land,  which  goes  back  to  the  lord  on  the  death 
of  the  vassal,  and  is  only  received  back  by  the  new  holder 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (relevium)  for  taking  it  up 
again.  Each  duke  or  count  is  completely  independent  of 
any  other.  He  has  no  dealings  with  equals,  only  with 
superiors  or  inferiors ;  within  his  own  bounds  he  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys.  In  such  a  State  the  power  of  the  king 
must  decrease  before  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles. 
They  have  everything  on  their  side,  residence  on  the  spot, 
military  power,  personal  loyalty,  and  it  is  only  by  great 
acuteness  and  ingenuity  that  the  monarch  can  hold  his  own 
at  all.  "  In  this  system,"  says  j\Ir.  Stubbs,  "  the  royal 
power  is  reduced  to  a  shadow.  The  shadow  is  still  the 
centre  round  which  the  complex  system  in  spite  of  itself 
revolves ;  it  is  recognized  by  that  system  as  its  solitary  safe- 
guard against  disruption  and  its  witness  of  national  identity." 
This  is  the  feudal  system,  and  it  had  been  developed  in 
England  before  the  Conquest  in  some  of  its  very  worst 
features.  The  whole  change  is  typified  by  the  change  from 
a  personal  to  a  territorial  organization.     In  old  times  the 
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State  was  a  collection  of  free  men,  each  of  whom  owned  land 
because  he  was  free.  In  the  new,  the  State  is  a  territory, 
and  free  men  are  free  because  they  own  land. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  earliest  times  there  existed  in 
the  comitatus  a  system  by  which  the  great  men  were  con- 
nected with  the  less  by  a  tie  of  mutual  assistance  and 
protection,  which  is  one  of  the  four  sides  of  feudalism.  And 
we  have  seen  in  the  practice  of  whole  nations  choosing  the 
sovereign  of  another  as  father  and  lord,  a  still  further  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  personal  fealty.  Again,  it  had 
been  ordered  by  Alfred  that  the  landless  man  must  have  a 
lord,  and  during  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  numbers  of  the 
smaller  landowners  had  been  forced  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  great  men  of  their  neighbourhood. 

This  brought  in  another  side.  For  the  lesser  land- 
owners, when  they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  great,  surrendered  their  lands  and  received  them  back 
to  be  held  as  under  vassals.  Moreover,  it  had  long  been 
the  practice  for  the  king  to  grant  land  to  be  held  from  him 
by  his  thanes,  and  in  the  same  way  the  earls  sublet  land  to 
their  thanes ;  so,  both  from  above  and  below,  the  practice 
of  holding  land  from  a  superior  and  ultimately  from  the  king 
was  making  rapid  progress. 

In  the  next  place,  the  courts  of  law  were  coming  under 
the  control  of  the  great  landowners.  The  court  of  the  town- 
ship became  the  court  of  the  man  to  whom  the  township 
belonged.  In  the  case  of  land  granted  out  of  the  folkland, 
the  rights  of  sac  and  soc,  which  practically  meant  jurisdiction 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  constantly  granted ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Canute,  we  are  told  that  certain  magnates  called 
landrica  had  jurisdiction  over  the  smaller  landowners. 

There  was  also  military  service.  The  thanes  were  ex- 
pected to  fight  for  their  lords  as  in  times  past.     But,  besides 
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this  ordinary  practice,  Cumberland  was  let  out  by  Edmund, 
to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  be  held  on  military  tenure. 

Thus  we  see  that  before  the  Conquest  there  existed  in 
England  all  the  essential  elements  of  feudalism.  But  on  the 
Continent  the  worst  feature  of  feudalism  was  the  power  of 
the  dukes.  This  we  have  in  England.  Canute's  earldoms 
were  more  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the 
Continent  than  anything  which  is  to  be  found  after  the  Con- 
quest. That  of  Mercia  was  a  vast  territory  where  the  earl, 
an  old  Mercian  noble,  united  in  his  own  person  the  power 
of  the  great  landowner  and  the  official  dignity  of  the 
ealdorman.  Against  him  the  shirereeves  and  the  bishops 
had  little  power.  Practically  he  was  an  independent  prince. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  effects  of  this  system 
on  the  history  of  the  eleventh  century.  Its  certain  tendency 
is  to  become  hereditary,  and  independence  must  follow 
unless  the  system  is  overthrown.  The  great  dukes  of  France 
and  Germany  were  in  the  beginning  the  exact  counterparts 
of  the  earls  of  Edgar.  Similar  causes  would  have  doubt- 
less produced  similar  results ;  the  history  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  might  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  had  not  the  natural  growth  of  feudalism 
been  happily  arrested  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  is 
due  to  William  the  Conqueror  that  the  feudalism  of  England 
did  not  lead  us  into  the  miseries  which  followed  its  growth 
in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER   HI. 

REFORMS   OF   WILLIAM   THE   CONQUEROR. 

The  weakness  of  the  old  English  system  of  government  was 
thoroughly  shown  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Struggles  between  the  great  earls  fill  up  the  story.  The 
family  of  Godwin  in  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  the  family 
of  Leofric  in  Mercia,  strove  with  each  other  for  supremacy, 
and  Edward  himself  played  between  them  the  pitiful  part  of 
mediator.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  to  which  the 
policy  of  Edgar  and  Dunstan  had  brought  the  great  kingdom 
of  Edward  the  Elder.  The  king  himself  was  only  half  a 
representative  of  the  English  race.  The  son  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  and  the  Norman  Emma,  educated  in  Normandy, 
speaking  French  better  than  English,  disliking  the  rude 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  little  wonder  that  Edward 
surrounded  himself  with  a  train  of  Normans.  Foreigners 
filled  the  court ;  they  held  high  office  in  Church  and  State ; 
riches  were  heaped  upon  them,  and  the  English  found  them- 
selves despised  in  their  own  country.  In  this  state  of  things 
a  national  party  was  formed.  At  its  head  was  the  family  of 
Godwin,  with  whom  the  Confessor  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage, and  a  vigorous  struggle  was  made.  For  a  time,  the 
patriots  were  worsted  and  had  to  leave  the  country ;  soon, 
however,  they  returned,  and  the  Frenchmen  fled  to  their 
own  land. 
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The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done.  Not  only  had 
the  Normans  spied  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land ;  but  their 
duke,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  had  received  from  him 
a  promise  which  could  be  construed  as  giving  the  right  of 
succession. 

Nor  were  the  Normans  averse  to  moving.  Theirs  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  life  of  emigration.  Since  Rollo  of 
the  North  had  led  his  followers  to  Normandy,  many  of  their 
warriors  had  gone  out  as  conquerors.  In  Sicily  and  Naples 
their  countrymen  were  even  then  winning  for  themselves 
kingdoms.  The  conquest  of  England  offered  a  glorious 
prospect  for  WiUiam.  To  be  the  vassal  of  the  French  king 
was  not  a  very  satisfactory  position  for  a  man  of  his  energy, 
and  he  burned  to  raise  himself  to  independence.  The  Duke 
of  Normandy  was  one  of  the  eight  dukes  and  counts  who 
chose  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  the  French,  in  987.  He  formed 
part  of  the  feudal  hierarchy  of  France ;  above  him  stood  the 
king,  beside  him  the  dukes,  and  below  him  his  counts  and 
barons.  He  managed  his  duchy  as  a  conquered  kingdom. 
His  policy  was  the  result  of  consultation  with  his  great  men, 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power  he  had  to  look  in  the 
main  to  himself  Little  recked  his  barons  for  the  ducal 
authority  unless  it  was  backed  by  an  iron  hand;  at  a 
moment's  notice  they  were  ready  to  fight  their  duke  or  to 
leave  their  country.  Men  of  restless  energy,  they  cared  not 
for  local  institutions,  but  for  schemes  of  high  policy;  and 
wherever  they  settled,  they  carried  with  them  these  same 
characteristics.  It  was  among  men  like  these  that  William 
had  got  his  training.  As  a  mere  lad  he  had  had  to  fight  for 
his  power ;  step  by  step  he  had  won  his  way,  shown  himself 
the  better  man,  and  now  with  a  tight  grip  of  the  saddle,  he 
held  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
enforced  his  strong  will  throughout  his  duchy.     It  was  just 
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this  firm  central  authority  that  was  wanted  to  brace  the 
excellent  local  institutions  of  early  England,  and  to  break 
down  the  growing  feudalism  which  was  rapidly  bringing  her 
to  anarchy. 

Of  the  details  of  the  Conquest  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
The  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Edward. 
When  he  was  gone  and  no  one  of  the  old  English  line 
remained  but  the  lad  Edgar  Atheling,  the  witan,  well  know- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  time,  took  as  his  successor,  Harold, 
head  of  the  house  of  Godwin. 

The  accession  of  Harold  roused  William  to  action.  To 
be  deprived  of  his  hope  of  the  accession  was  bad,  but  to  be 
ousted  by  Harold,  the  representative  of  the  English  house 
which  had  been  most  deadly  in  its  hostility  to  the  Normans, 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Besides,  he  had  a  personal 
grudge  against  Harold,  who  had  sworn  to  him  as  his  man, 
and  though  such  an  oath  could  not  affect  the  decision  of  the 
English  witan,  it  was  easy  to  call  the  choice  a  breach  of  faith. 
Nor  were  other  excuses  wanting.  England  had  never  been 
very  submissive  to  the  Pope ;  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  his 
sanction  for  the  enterprise.  At  that  moment  her  Primate, 
Stigand,  was  in  schism,  for  he  had  received  his  pallium  from 
the  Antipope,  and  Harold  himself  had  had  to  be  crowned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Out  of  these  materials  it  was 
not  difficult  to  put  together  a  very  plausible  collection  of 
pretexts  for  an  invasion ;  nor  was  it  very  hard  to  get  the 
Normans  to  join,  and  at  William's  call  a  large  army,  made 
up  of  Normans,  Bretons  (the  representatives  of  the  old 
Celts),  and  a  motley  crew  of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  gathered  under  his  banner. 

Against  these  forces  Harold  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but 
luck  was  against  him.  He  had  to  deal  with  his  brother 
Tostig,  the  expelled    Earl   of  Northumbria,   and   his  ally, 
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Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway,  as  well  as  with  Duke  William. 
The  old  disunion  broke  out  afresh.  Though  Harold  had 
helped  Edwin  and  Morcar,  of  the  family  of  Mercia,  against 
Tostig,  they  refused  to  help  him  against  William.  Harold, 
moreover,  fought  on  too  advanced  a  position ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  he  was  within  an  ace  of  victory,  and  only  yielded  to 
death  and  defeat  after  a  resistance  so  splendid  that  few 
Englishmen  read  the  account  of  the  battle  without  feeling  as 
if  they  too  were  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  victory  of  Hastings  only  gave  William  command  of 
Wessex;  but  he  soon  extended  his  power.  Marching  to 
Berkhampstead  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  north 
and  west,  he  cut  off  that  city  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Isolated  thus,  it  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate.  The  witan 
reconsidered  their  decision  to  elect  young  Edgar  king ;  chose 
William  instead ;  and  the  new  king  was  duly  crowned  on 
Christmas  Day  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

William  had  now  got  exactly  the  position  he  wanted.  He 
was  not  merely  a  Norman  duke  who  had  conquered  England 
in  fight,  but  he  was  its  elected  king,  chosen  in  due  form  by 
the  witan,  crowned  by  an  English  bishop.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  would  have  been  merely  a  conqueror,  pledged 
to  reward  his  Norman  followers  with  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered race.  Now  he  held  exactly  the  same  position  as 
Canute,  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  Harold :  he  was  king, 
not  only  of  the  Normans,  but  of  the  English.  It  is  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  success.  By  it  the 
continuity  of  English  history  v/as  secured,  and  the  changes 
which  followed  the  conquest  became  modifications  of  the  old 
constitution  instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  one. 
Armed  with  this  authority  as  king  of  the  English,  William 
sternly  put  down  all  attempts  at  rebellion.  The  struggle 
was  fierce  and  protracted ;  but  the  English  were  disunited, 
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without  natural  chiefs,  for  Edwin  and  Morcar  remained 
passive  spectators  of  the  struggle  till  it  was  too  late,  and  no 
great  leader  appeared  who  could  match  himself  against  the 
Normans.  In  five  years  resistance  was  at  an  end.  William 
was  then  able  to  turn  to  the  task  of  consolidating  his  new 
power. 

First  of  all  he  asserted  his  riglit  to  all  the  prerogatives  of 
his  predecessors,  exacted  homage  from  the  King  of  Scots, 
and  denied  the  claim  of  Gregory  VII.  for  fealty,  on  the 
ground  that  his  predecessors  had  never  paid  homage  to 
former  Popes.  He  then  applied  himself  to  internal  affairs. 
The  position  was  one  of  great  difificulty.  On  the  one  hand, 
William  was  determined  to  rule  as  king  of  the  English  and 
not  of  the  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  reward  his  followers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  his  own 
power.  The  Normans  naturally  expected  that  William  would 
set  up  in  England  the  feudal  system  as  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
France ;  but  that  was  precisely  what  William  was  determined 
not  to  do.  He  had  been  Duke  of  Normandy  before  he  was 
King  of  England,  and  he  knew  very  well  what  that  would 
mean ;  and,  while  he  retained  the  form  of  feudalism,  he 
determined  to  rob  it  of  its  spirit. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  one  of  the  most  practical  men 
who  ever  lived.  He  did  not  aim  at  remodelling  the  govern- 
ment according  to  any  theory ;  but  he  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  face,  saw  perfectly  well  what 
should  be  done,  and  had  strength  and  resolution  to  do  it. 

His  first  step  was  of  great  importance.  He  insisted  that 
he  had  been  rightful  king  since  the  death  of  Edward,  and 
therefore  that  those  who  fought  against  him  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  were  traitors,  and  that  those  who  had  not  come 
to  fight  for  him  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  non-attendance  at 
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the  fyrd  or  assembly  of  the  miUtia.  By  this  reasoning, 
every  landowner  in  the  country  was  brought  under  his  power. 
The  traitors  forfeited  their  lands ;  the  rest  were  forced  to  pay 
fyrdwite,  the  fine  for  absence  from  the  fyrd ;  but  this  might 
be  construed  as  the  payment  of  a  relief,  the  sum  due  from 
the  vassal  on  accession  to  his  estate,  that  is,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  William's  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. This  was  a  great  point  gained.  William  was  now 
feudal  lord  of  the  land.  He  held  in  his  own  hands  the  folk- 
land  which  now  came  to  be  called  the  forest,  and  he  also  had 
a  mass  of  forfeited  property,  which  was  further  augmented 
after  every  abortive  rebellion,  with  which  to  reward  his 
followers. 

This  he  did  with  great  caution.  On  the  Continent  the 
duchies,  in  which  the  dukes  reigned  almost  as  independent 
sovereigns,  were  the  great  danger  of  the  crown.  William 
knew  well  what  his  relations  had  been  with  the  King  of 
France,  and  he  was  determined  to  have  no  vassals  of  that 
stamp  in  England.  Accordingly  he  began  by  abolishing 
the  great  earldoms  of  Mercia,  Wessex,  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  and  they  never  appeared  again.  When  they 
were  gone  the  shire  again  became  the  unit  of  government ; 
the  sheriff  became  in  most  cases  the  next  officer  under  the 
king.  Three  exceptions,  however,  he  made.  Durham, 
Cheshire  and  Kent  were  what  are  called  counties  palatine. 
Each  of  them  had  an  earl  who  held  the  whole  county 
from  the  king,  and  all  the  landowners  of  the  county  held 
from  the  earl,  and  in  these,  then,  the  earl  had  the  same 
position  as  a  French  duke.  But  these  earldoms  were 
retained  for  special  purposes.  Cheshire  guarded  the  Welsh 
border,  Durham  the  Scottish,  and  Kent  was  the  county  most 
liable  to  assault  from  the  Continent ;  in  them,  therefore,  it 
was  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  strong  commander  on 
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the  spot.  It  was  thought  that  the  Welsh  would  afford 
enough  business  to  employ  the  Earl  of  Chester,  so  that  county 
was  granted  to  a  layman,  Hugh  the  Wolf ;  but  Durham  and 
Kent  were  given  to  ecclesiastics  who  could  not  found  families, 
so  there  was  no  danger  of  their  becoming  hereditary. 
Durham  and  Cheshire  remain  county  palatines  to  the  present 
day ;  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Kent  after  the  deprivation  of  its  first  earl  Odo  of  Bayeux. 
In  giving  away  the  other  lands  at  his  disposal,  William  took 
care  that  the  grants  should  not  lie  together,  but  should  be 
scattered  over  the  country.  For  instance,  Odo  of  Bayeux 
had  property  in  seventeen  different  counties,  which  utterly 
crippled  his  military  power,  and  the  estates  of  other  noble- 
men were  equally  divided.  Fourteen  hundred  manors  were 
kept  by  William  in  his  own  hands,  and  most  of  the  towns  and 
fortresses.  This  was  most  important.  Abroad  the  feudal 
nobles  built  castles  where  and  when  they  pleased  ;  every 
crag  was  seized  upon,  and  became  a  terror  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  menace  to  the  king.  But  William  would  have  none 
of  this  in  England  ;  all  existing  fortresses  were  taken  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  officers 
appointed  by  him,  and  no  noble  was  allowed  on  any  pre- 
tence to  build  a  fortress — a  prohibition,  however,  which 
taxed  all  the  energy  of  William  and  his  sons  to  enforce. 

From  this  splitting  up  of  estates  other  results  followed. 
Abroad  each  duchy  had  its  own  peculiar  set  of  laws,  and 
its  own  customs  duties.  In  England  there  was  one  law  for 
the  whole  country;  no  county  presumed  to  levy  taxes  on 
goods  going  in  or  out,  and  the  country  therefore  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  free  trade.  Again,  on  the  Continent,  the 
judicial  system  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
feudal  lords.  But  in  England  this  was  never  the  case. 
Except  in  the  counties  palatine,  itw  lords  held  enough  pro- 
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perty  to  enclose  a  whole  hundred,  much  less  a  county,  and 
therefore  his  vassals  had  usually  to  settle  their  disputes 
with  other  vassals  at  the  hundred  or  county  court.  These 
courts  were  protected  by  William  and  his  sons.  They 
formed  the  great  check  on  the  nobility,  who  struggled  hard 
to  get  exemption  for  themselves  and  their  vassals,  but  were 
finally  beaten  by  Henry  II.,  when  the  assize  of  Clarendon 
ordered  that  no  franchise  was  to  be  free  from  the  visitation 
of  the  sheriff. 

Another  result  was  the  breakdown  of  the  military  side  of 
feudalism.  Abroad,  where  the  lords  held  large  tracts  of 
territory,  it  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  assemble  their 
vassals ;  but  it  was  a  different  matter  when  their  estates 
were  scattered  about  in  various  counties.  As  a  means  of 
collecting  soldiers  military  service  was  little  used ;  the 
kings  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  old  English  fyrd  or  militia, 
while  the  barons  found  it  impossible  to  collect  their  out- 
lying tenants  to  fight  against  the  king.  The  fyrd  was  em- 
ployed regularly  both  by  William  and  his  sons ;  for  long 
campaigns  they  hired  mercenaries,  but  they  rarely  called  for 
the  services  of  their  feudal  tenants. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  check  placed  upon  them.  On 
the  Continent  the  vassal  swore  fealty  to  his  immediate  lord, 
and  not  to  the  king ;  thus  Joinville,  the  friend  of  St.  Louis 
of  France,  refused  to  do  fealty  to  him  because  he  was  the 
man  of  the  Count  of  Champagne.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  if  the  tenant  followed  his  lord  against  the  king,  he  was 
only  doing  what  was  right.  William  put  a  stop  to  this  by 
insisting  on  every  landowner,  whosesoever  vassal  he  might 
be,  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  and  thus  com- 
pletely broke  the  neck  of  the  feudal  system. 

These  modifications  of  feudalism  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  were  due  directly  to  the  policy  of  William. 
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But  there  are  other  points  in  which  the  nobles  of  England 
differed  from  those  of  the  Continent,  which  are  of  hardly 
minor  importance. 

The  great  curse  of  Europe  was  private  war.  It  was  a 
check  to  all  progress ;  district  after  district  was  ravaged  by 
it ;  and  the  Church  was  thought  to  have  done  a  great  ser- 
vice when  it  succeeded  in  stopping  it  on  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  In  Eng- 
land, with  one  great  exception — the  reign  of  Stephen — we 
have  never  had  at  any  time  much  private  war.  Traced  to 
its  source,  private  war  was  due  to  two  causes — first,  the  great 
military  power  of  the  nobles  ;  secondly,  the  absence  of 
superior  courts  where  they  could  settle  their  quarrels.  In 
England  these  difficulties  did  not  exist.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  military  power  of  the  nobles  was  kept  under  due  con- 
trol, and,  moreover,  the  existence  of  the  hundred  court,  the 
shire-moot,  and  the  king's  court,  afforded  to  every  one,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  chance  of  settling  their  disputes 
without  recourse  to  arms ;  and,  above  all,  in  England  the 
king's  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  any  violation  of  it  brought 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  crown. 

Again,  on  the  Continent,  the  nobles  and  clergy  were  for 
the  most  part  exempt  from  taxation.  This  was  never  the 
case  in  England,  though  the  clergy  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  gain  it.  Moreover,  in  England,  as  a  man  was  a  noble 
because  he  held  an  office,  the  rank  did  not  descend  to  all 
his  children ;  so  we  have  not  in  England  a  swarm  of  starving 
nobility ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  bar  between 
the  nobility  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  for  the  children  of 
the  nobles  are  commoners,  and  any  commoner  may  hope  to 
become  a  noble. 

William  also  dealt  with  the  clergy.  This  order  was  grow- 
ing into  immense  importance,  and  his  legislation  with  regard 
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to  them  had  lasting  results.  Before  the  Conquest  there  had 
been  no  legal  difference  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
the  bishop  and  ealdorman  had  sat  together  as  presidents  of 
the  shire-moot,  in  which  both  laity  and  clergy  were  tried. 
William  altered  this.  At  his  accession  the  bishops  were 
strongly  English,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  reduce 
their  power ;  and  he  wanted,  moreover,  now  that  the  earls 
were  mostly  gone,  to  prevent  the  new  Norman  bishops  from 
interfering  with  his  sheriffs  in  the  administration  of  the 
counties ;  so  he  removed  the  bishops  from  the  county  court, 
and  gave  them  a  court  of  their  own  to  try  ecclesiastical 
offenders,  a  change  which  at  no  distant  time  was  attended 
with  very  bad  results.  In  other  respects  he  held  a  tight 
hold  over  them,  and  published  four  ordinances  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  till  the 
Reformation.  They  were  these.  He  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  difficulties  had  occurred  through 
disputed  elections  to  the  papacy,  and  he  deteiTnined  that 
England  should  never  be  distracted  on  that  score.  He, 
therefore,  decreed  t/iat  710  Pope  should  be  ackfiowledged  nor 
Papal  legate  nor  letters  be  received  in  Ejigland  without  his 
leave.  Great  troubles  had  been  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
ecclesiastical  synods,  and  the  enacting  of  canons  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  sovereigns,  so  he  laid  down  that  no  synod  should 
he  called  or  enact  anytlmig  without  his  leave.  And,  lastly,  he 
determined  to  take  out  of  the  papal  hands  the  great  weapon 
of  excommunication,  so  he  ordered  that  without  his  leave  no 
baron  or  servant  of  his  should  be  excommu7iicated. 

To  complete  the  whole,  William  determined  to  know 
exactly  how  the  land  of  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
himself,  his  laity,  and  his  clergy ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
sent  round  a  commission  to  every  county.  First  they  went 
to  the  county  court :  there  they  ascertained  from  the  mag- 
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nates  the  general  divisions  of  the  county;  then  to  the 
hundred,  where  they  entered  into  more  detail ;  and,  finally,  to 
each  parish,  where  they  learnt  from  the  reeve,  six  villeins, 
and  the  parish  priest,  the  exact  condition  of  the  land,  who 
owned  it  now,  and  who  had  owned  it  in  the  days  of  the 
Confessor ;  its  condition  now,  and  its  condition  then  in  every 
respect,  and  in  what  manner  its  condition  might  be  improved. 
The  results  were  embodied  in  Domesday-book, 

These  measures  of  William  were  not  carried  out  all  at 
once ;  their  introduction  was  gradual,  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  were  popular.  By  no  means.  Directly 
the  Normans  learnt  the  conditions  under  which  William 
expected  them  to  live,  some  departed  and  some  rebelled. 
The  first  rebellion  took  place  in  1074,  and  it  showed  exactly 
at  what  the  Normans  were  aiming.  The  conspirators  were 
Ralf  Guader  of  Hereford,  Rogery  Breteuil,  and  Waltheof, 
the  son  of  Earl  Siward,  though  the  last  had  really  little  to 
do  with  the  actual  outbreak.  Their  notion  was  to  depose 
William,  and  then  one  of  the  three  was  to  be  king,  and  the 
other  two  earls, — doubtless  after  the  continental  fashion.  But 
William  put  them  down.  His  allies  were  the  clergy  and  the 
P^nglish,  who  marched  with  alacrity  against  the  nobles,  whom 
they  had  already  begun  to  recognize  as  their  foes.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed,  and  punishment  followed ;  but  it  was 
only  the  first  of  a  series.  For  one  hundred  years  the  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  barons  went  on  :  its  first  outbreak 
was  in  1074,  its  last  in  11 74;  and  the  barons  were  only 
finally  suppressed  by  the  union  of  tlie  king,  the  churchmen, 
the  towns  and  the  people  against  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  foundations  of  government  and  society. 

For  the  result  of  this  struggle  we  have  to  thank  William 
the  Conqueror.  Had  he  been  one  jot  weaker,  our  history 
misfht  have  been  that  of  France.     He  had  had  to  settle  the 
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immediate  difficulties  of  the  Conquest,  and  he  had  done  it 
well.  His  measures  were  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country ; 
but  he  had  hardly  had  time  to  develop  the  more  elaborate 
system  of  government  which  was  required  for  so  large  a  state, 
and  it  was  well  for  England  that  in  his  sons  there  were 
found  two  men  of  great  ability,  one  of  whom  held  the  nobility 
in  check  during  a  most  critical  time,  and  the  other  developed 
central  institutions,  which  gave  a  keystone  to  the  old  Eng- 
glish  system  of  local  self-government. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION   UNDER   THE  NORMAN 
KINGS. 

The  system  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  carried  on  by  his 
sons.  The  policy  of  these  three  sovereigns  was  really  con- 
tinuous; each  was  affected  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
by  his  own  character,  by  that  of  the  men  with  whom  he  liad 
to  deal ;  but  in  the  main  they  pursued  the  same  track  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  to  check  the  nobles  and  to  centralize 
the  government.  For  this  reason  the  Norman  system  was 
not  fully  developed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  required 
two  generations  to  bring  to  perfection  the  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  a  union  between  the  practice  of  Normandy 
and  the  constitution  of  England. 

WiUiam  the  Conqueror  died  at  Rouen  in  1087.  On  his 
death-bed  he  gave  to  his  son  William  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  recommending  him  as  king.  He  could  do  no 
more  than  this,  for  the  right  of  the  witan  to  elect  had  not 
yet  been  impaired.  Accordingly  a  council  of  prelates  and 
barons  was  summoned,  and  to  them  William  was  proposed. 
His  election  was  secured  by  the  influence  of  Lanfranc,  and 
by  the  support  of  his  father's  old  friends,  the  Beaumonts. 
On  his  election,  William  began  a  practice  which  was  followed 
by  several  of  his  successors  :  he  granted  a  charter,  or  rather 
made  a  promise  to  Lanfranc,  that  he  would  in  everything 
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observe  justice,  fairness,  and  mercy,  and  that  he  would 
defend  the  Church,  and  on  this  promise  he  was  crowned. 
WilUam,  therefore,  held  the  throne  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  his  father — not  as  a  conqueror  or  successor  by  right, 
but  solely  as  an  elected  monarch  who  had  promised  good 
government  in  return  for  his  election. 

Like  his  father,  William  soon  found  it  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  English;  for  the  barons,  under  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and 
Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  rebelled  and  seized  Rochester.  But 
William  called  together  the  trusty  and  valiant  Englishmen, 
promised  them  good  laws,  lower  taxes,  and  free  hunting, 
and,  declaring  that  any  one  who  did  not  follow  would  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  nithing,  led  them  against  the 
barons  and  put  down  the  rebellion.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  the  barons  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  disputes 
for  the  crown  between  William  and  Robert,  which  had  little 
bearing  on  the  English  constitution,  until  the  call  to  the 
Crusades  happily  relieved  the  country  of  the  more  adven- 
turous of  their  number.  The  other  important  event  in  the 
reign  was  the  quarrel  between  William  and  Anselm,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lanfranc.  The  quarrel,  however,  was  a  purely 
personal  one,  for  the  arrangements  of  William  the  Conqueror 
had  settled  for  the  present  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State. 

Though  no  very  striking  events  mark  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  its  thirteen  years  were  of  first-rate  importance. 
William,  though  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  was  in  many  ways  a 
good  king.  It  is  true  that  in  his  time  the  English  were 
subject  to  great  oppression  from  the  barons ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  barons  felt  most  strongly  the  hand  of  the 
king.  Under  him  they  made  no  progress  at  all  towards  the 
continental  idea  of  feudalism.  They  were  checked  on  every 
side,  not  only  by  the  king's  reliance  on  the  English,  but  by 
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the  determined  rule  which  he  and  his  minister  Ranulf  Flam- 
bard  maintained.  The  regulations  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  thoroughly  enforced;  castles  were  kept  in  the  king's 
hands,  and  feudal  dues  were  exacted  with  a  severity  unknown 
on  the  Continent,  a  plan  which  made  the  king  rich,  while  it 
kept  the  barons  poor.  It  was  a  stern  and  cruel  time,  but  on 
the  whole  the  nation  was  a  gainer  by  the  reign. 

It  was  fortunate  that  William  had  no  direct  heir  to  succeed 
him.  Another  disputed  election  secured  another  royal  act 
of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Henry  I.  was 
indeed,  unanimously  elected  by  the  witan  which,  as  the 
chronicle  says,  happened  to  be  present ;  but  the  existence 
of  his  brother  Robert  forced  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  con- 
ciliate his  new  subjects.  Accordingly  he  began  his  rjeign  by 
three  popular  acts.  He  shut  up  Ranulf  Flambard  in  ^'xson ; 
he  married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  and  he  granted  a  charter. 

This  charter  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  chief  grievances  of 
the  different  classes,  and  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  time.     It  states  : 

I.  That  Henry  was  crowned  king  by  the  common  counsel 
of  the  men  of  the  whole  realm  of  England. 

II.  That  no  exactions  are  to  take  place  between  the  death 
of  one  clergyman  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

III.  That  the  barons  are  to  redeem  their  lands  by  a  legal 
and  just  relief;  and  that  the  right  of  wardship  and  marriage 
is  not  to  be  harshly  used. 

IV.  That  the  barons  are  to  act  with  equal  fairness  to  theii 

men. 

V.  That  wills  bequeathing  personal  property  may  be 
made ;  and  that  fines  are  not  to  be  ruinous. 

VI.  That  the  laws  of  King  Edward  are  to  be  restored. 
These  provisions  then  distinctly  assert  tliat  the  king  is  an 
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elected  monarch.  They  do  away  with  the  great  grievance 
of  the  Church,  the  keeping  of  Hvings  and  bishoprics  vacant, 
while  the  king  enjoyed  their  revenues.  They  make  a  first 
step  towards  fixing  the  feudal  dues,  and  securing  the  right  of 
transmitting  personal  property  by  will.  The  barons  are  to 
do  to  their  men  as  they  would  the  king  should  do  to  them  ; 
and,  finally,  the  standard  of  government  is  to  be  the  system 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  i.e.  the  kingdom  was  to  be  ruled 
according  to  English,  not  Norman,  ideas. 

By  putting  Ranulf  Flambard  in  prison  Henry  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  barons,  who  hated  men  of  low  birth  but 
quick  wit ;  and  by  marrying  Maud  he  not  only  conciliated 
the  English,  but  he  also  hoped  to  secure  for  his  successors 
the  prestige  of  being  the  lineal  descendants  not  only  of 
William  the  Norman,  but  also  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric.  Anselm 
was  then  recalled,  and  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  him, 
Henry  distinctly  stated  his  position,  for  he  called  himself, 
"  Ego  nutu  dei,  a  cleris  et  a  populo  angliag  electus." 

On  Anselm's  return,  Henry  and  he  quarrelled  on  the  sub- 
ject of  investitures.  The  question  involved  the  relation  of 
the  crown  to  the  clergy.  It  was  well  worth  a  struggle,  because 
not  only  did  the  clergy  hold  a  great  part  of  the  best  culti- 
vated land  in  England,  but  also,  on  the  Continent,  they 
were  making  a  hard  struggle  to  become  independent  of  lay 
government  altogether,  by  getting  the  elections  of  their 
bishops  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  refusing  to  do  homage 
for  their  estates.  Abroad  it  cost  much  bloodshed,  but  in 
England  it  was  peaceably  settled  by  the  mutual  good  sense 
of  Henry  and  Anselm.  The  result  was  a  compromise. 
Hitherto  bishops  had  been  elected  by  the  witan,  or,  as 
it  was  called  after  the  Conquest,  the  King's  Court,  and  the 
king  had  presented  them  with  a  ring  and  crozier.  This  the 
Church  resented,  because  it  gave  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
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king's  gift,  and  not  the  consecration,  which  made  the  bishop. 
The  king,  therefore,  gave  up  this  empty  ceremony  on  the 
important  concession,  on  the  part  of  Anselm,  that  no  one 
who  had  been  elected  should  be  refused  consecration  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  done  homage  for  his  land  to  the  king, 
— precisely  what  Henry  wanted  to  secure. 

Like  William  Rufus,  Henry  had  soon  to  deal  with  a 
quarrel  with  the  nobles.  At  their  head  was  Robert  of  Belesme, 
powerful  alike  in  England  and  in  Normandy ;  but  Henry, 
like  William,  appealed  to  the  English;  Robert  was  driven 
into  exile,  and  all  England  rejoiced,  because  as  they  said, 
"  Henry  had  now  become  a  free  king." 

A  few  years  later  Henry  vanquished  his  brother  Robert 
on  the  field  of  Tenchebrai  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  from 
that  time  forward  was  able  to  give  his  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  and  to  securing  the  throne  for 
his  successor.  The  last  is  a  point  of  importance,  for  Henry 
made  a  distinct  attempt  to  get  his  heir  recognized  before  his 
own  death.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  French  plan,"_by  which 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  crowned  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  plan  which  avoided  all  chance  of  an  interregnum, 
and  enabled  each  king  to  step  at  once  into  the  position 
which  his  father  had  won,  and  as  for  many  generations  the 
French  kings  always  had  a  son  of  full  age  to  succeed  them, 
a  great  deal  of  the  steady  growth  in  power  of  those 
monarchs  may  be  traced  to  the  practice. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  administration  of  government. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  had  plenty  to  do  in  organizing 
his  new  kingdom ;  William  Rufus  was  a  soldier  and  not  a 
statesman ;  but  Henry  I.  was  a  born  administrator,  and  it  is 
under  him  that  the  Norman  ideal  reached  perfection,  and  it 
is  then  that  we  may  best  examine  the  system  and  compare 
it  with  that  which  existed  before  the  Conquest. 
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At  the  head  of  the  State  stood  the  king.     Roughly  speak- 
ing the  king  was  absolute,  for  there  was  no  power  which 
could  check  him,  and  practically  he  could  do  pretty  much 
what  he  liked  so  long  as  he  did  not  drive  his  subjects  to 
successful  rebellion.    Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  Henry  I.   and  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor;   and   this   was   partly   due   to   his 
personal  character,  but  mainly  to  the  changes  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror.     It  may  be  traced  in  the  first  place 
to  the  abolition  of  the  great  earldoms,  and  secondly  to  the 
strength  which  the  king  derived  from  the  English  form  of 
feudalism.     In  theory  the  position  of  the  king  was  exactly 
the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the  Conquest,  in  practice  he 
had  added  to  it  the  position  of  supreme  feudal  landowner. 
In  title,  however,  the  king  is  still  king  of  the  English,  and 
he  is  so  styled  in  all  the  documents  of  the  time,  just  as 
his  English  predecessors  had  been  before  him.     This  title 
Henry  had  by  election,   but  his  marriage  secured  for  his 
successor  a  real  descent  from  the  old  Saxon  line.      His 
feudal  position  gave  him  a  material  advantage  over  the  old 
English  kings ;  he  grew  wealthy  on  the  fines  and  dues  of  the 
great  lords ;  he  could  compel  them  to  follow  him  in  war ; 
while  by  keeping  the  fortresses  in  his  own  hands  he  pre- 
vented their  military  strength  from  being  used  against  him- 
self    Under  him,  too,  the  witan  had  little  power.     It  met 
though  it  could  not  control ;    it  exacted  promises,  but  it 
could  not  secure  their  fulfilment.      The  king,  indeed,  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  strength  of  both  systems ;  he 
had  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  English  kings,  he  was  also 
supreme  landowner  and  feudal  lord.     There  was  no  consti- 
tutional power  which  could  control  him,  and  he  was  there- 
fore despotic,  and  but  for  two  circumstances  he  might  have  ^ 
permanently  changed  the  character  of  the  English  monarchy. 
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But  by  the  lucky  chance  that  the  title  of  each  of  the  Norman 
kings  rested  on  the  election  of  the  witan,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  play  off  the  English  against  the  Normans, 
the  forms  of  liberty  were  preserved,  and  it  was  only  needful 
to  breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  to  restore  again  the  con- 
stitutional freedom  which  had  been  enjoyed  before  the 
Conquest. 

Round  the  king  were  grouped  a  body  of  officials.  As 
local  government  had  been  the  strong  point  of  the  English, 
so  central  government  was  that  of  the  Normans,  and, 
therefore,  we  find  that  the  king  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  officers,  whose  titles  are  almost  unknown  before  the 
Conquest,  but  who  now  assist  the  king  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  who  were  in  time  to  become  the  real 
executive  government.  At  their  head  stand  the  great 
officers  who  are  common  to  all  feudal  courts — the  High 
Steward,  the  Constable  or  Marshal,  the  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Cupbearer,  These  offices  conveyed  great  dignity,  and 
were  usually  held  by  great  noblemen,  who  contrived  to 
make  them  hereditary  in  their  families ;  but  no  gooner  did 
an  office  become  hereditary  than  its  importance  ceased,  for 
the  English  kings,  while  they  made  their  crown  hereditary, 
rejected  the  idea  of  choosing  their  ministers  by  the  same 
rule.  The  real  business  was  at  once  entrusted  to  some 
subordinate,  while  the  older  office  became  a  mere  title, 
connected  only  with  the  performance  of  some  empty  cere- 
mony on  occasions  of  state. 

Of  these  subordinates  the  most  important  were  the 
Justiciar,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer,  whose  lineal 
descendants  are  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  In  Norman 
times  the  most  important  was  the  Justiciar, 

The  office  of  Justiciar  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
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needs  of  the  times.  The  first  office  which  at  all  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  the  Norman  justiciary  was  filled  by  Earl 
Godwin,  When  Canute  had  to  visit  Denmark,  he  left 
Godwin  in  charge  of  England;  when  William  the  Con- 
queror visited  Normandy,  he  left  England  under  the  care 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  William  Fitz-Osbern,  to  whom  were 
given  the  titles  of  Chief  Justices.  Godwin's  office  was 
merely  temporary,  but  the  Norman  kings  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  Continent,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  officer  to  whom  the  chief  power  could  be  trusted  in 
their  absence.  William  the  Conqueror  never  felt  strong 
enough  to  give  this  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  but 
always  divided  it  among  two  or  three  people  who  would  act 
as  checks  upon  one  another.  William  Rufus,  however,  was 
able  to  appoint  a  single  person,  and  this  man  was  called  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Normans 
threw  a  great  mass  of  business  into  the  king's  hands,  so  it 
was  found  useful  even,  when  the  king  was  in  England,  to 
have  an  officer  who  could  represent  him ;  so  under  William 
Rufus  the  office  became  permanent,  and  its  occupant  under- 
took the  general  superintendence  of  the  judicial  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  far  too  high 
a  post  to  be  held  by  a  powerful  noble,  nor  was  a  baron 
likely  to  have  the  necessary  administrative  skill ;  so  insig- 
nificant people  were  chosen,  whose  ability  made  them  the 
better  officers,  while  their  weakness  made  them  the  more 
trusty  servants.  Almost  invariably,  too,  a  churchman,  as 
better  educated,  and  also  as  unable  to  found  a  legitimate 
family,  was  chosen.  Such  men  were  Ranulf  Flambard, 
under  Rufus,  and  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  under  Henry 
I.,  and  they  may  be  compared  to  their  contemporary,  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  VI.  of  France,  Suger,  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis.     Such  men  were  naturally  hated  by  the  nobles,  who 
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saw  in  them  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  own  power,  and 
who  attacked  them  with  the  usual  taunt  of  low  birth,  which 
simply  expressed  the  fact  that  high  birth  can  rarely  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  talent  Next  to  the  Chief  Justice  stood 
the  Chancellor.  His  duty  was  to  keep  the  king's  seal,  and 
as  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  king  who  had  a  seal, 
he  was  the  first  to  keep  a  chancellor.  He  acted  as  first 
of  the  king's  secretaries ;  did  what  writing  had  to  be  done ; 
and,  as  the  seal  was  applied  to  grants  and  answers  to 
requests,  the  Chancellor  naturally  became  the  man  to  ex- 
amine into  these  matters,  so  that  his  office  steadily  grew 
in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  king's  power;  but 
under  the  Norman  kings  his  office  ranked  decidedly  below 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  Chancellor  was  usually  a 
clergyman,  and  often  a  bishop. 

Then  came  the  Treasurer.  His  duty  was  to  look  after 
the  king's  revenue.  The  treasure  was  kept  at  Winchester, 
the  old  capital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  there  the  Treasurer 
usually  lived.  He  received  all  money  due  to  the  king, 
inspected  accounts,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  though  the  king  did  his  spending  for  himself. 

These  three  officials  shared  between  them  the  hatred  of 
the  barons  (perhaps  the  Chancellor  was  the  least  unpopular 
of  the  three),  they  had  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  the  king, 
and,  like  Ranulf  Flambard,  ran  the  risk  of  being  sacrificed 
to  popular  fury  if  the  storm  ran  dangerously  high. 

The  officers  of  the  king's  court  formed  a  regular  body. 
They  sat  in  council,  with  the  king,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Justiciar,  as  chairman,  and  transacted  all  the  business  that, 
in  theory,  belonged  to  the  king.  When  they  were  sitting 
in  this  way  they  were  called  the  king's  court  or  Curia  Regis. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  their  theoretical  position. 
Either  they  were   merely  the  king's  officers  assembled  to 
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give  advice,  or  they  were  a  permanent  committee,  to  use 
a  modern  term,  of  the  national  assembly  in  which  they  were 
merged  when  it  assembled  in  full  force.  Their  practical 
powers,  however,  were  plain  enough.  When  they  were 
sitting  to  decide  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  revenue, 
they  were  called  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  either,  we  are 
facetiously  told,  because  the  table  round  which  they  sat 
was  marked  like  a  chess-board,  or  because  the  contest 
between  the  treasurer,  who  received,  and  the  sheriff,  who 
collected  the  taxes,  was  suggestive  of  a  game  of  chess.  At 
this  time  the  members  who  sat,  the  Justiciar,  the  Chancellor, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Constable,  the  Chamberlain,  and  the 
King's  Steward,  and  others  nominated  by  the  king,  were 
called  barons  of  the  exchequer,  a  title  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day.  At  other  times  the  Curia  dealt 
with  those  matters  which  came  under  the  king's  cognizance, 
(i)  It  was  a  place  of  final  resort  where  appeals  from  the 
shire-moot  were  tried ;  (2)  it  was  a  place  of  primary  resort 
where  quarrels  between  tenants-in-chief,  that  is,  persons  of 
consequence  who  held  their  land  directly  from  the  crown,  were 
settled ;  (3)  it  had  power  in  some  instances  to  call  up  cases 
from  the  lower  courts  and  try  them  in  the  first  instance; 
(4)  it  sometimes  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction ;  (5)  Henry 
I.  sent  down  some  of  its  members  to  sit  in  the  shire-moot. 
In  fact  it  was  a  court  of  all  work,  but  we  can  recognize  in 
its  powers  the  functions  which  are  now  distributed  among 
all  the  divisions  of  the  present  High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  Curia  Regis  followed  the  king.  The  sovereign  was 
always  moving  about  from  place  to  place.  It  was  the  only 
way  in  which  justice  could  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
subjects,  or  the  king  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  he  took  his  court  with  him;  but  on  three  occasions 
each  year  he  held  a  formal  court,  or,  as  the  English  called 
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it,  wore  his  crown,  "  at  Easter  at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost 
at  Westminster,  at  midwinter  at  Gloucester,  and  there  came 
unto  him  the  rich  men  over  all  England,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  abbots  and  earls,  thegns  and  knights." 

This  was  the  national  assembly,  the  witenagemot  of  the 
old  English  kings,  only  in  a  Norman  dress.  By  the  Normans 
it  was  called  the  magnum  concilium,  or  great  council ;  but 
the  Saxon  chronicle  still  spoke  of  it  as  the  witan,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  Its  members  were  the  same.  The 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  had  sat  in  the  witan  since 
the  English  kingdom  had  become  Christian ;  the  earls  of 
the  Norman  kings  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ealdormen  of 
the  old  days ;  the  knights  were  the  king's  thanes.  It  was, 
however,  a  much  more  numerous  body.  The  number  of 
abbeys  was  steadily  increasing.  The  knights,  who  became 
gradually  identified  with  the  tenants-in-chief,  were  very 
numerous,  and  on  some  occasions  the  king  even  summoned 
the  whole  body  of  landowners  to  attend,  so  that  the  council 
of  Salisbury,  held  by  William  the  Conqueror  after  the  com- 
pilation of  Domesday-book,  which  mustered  60,000  warriors, 
resembled  a  great  review  rather  than  a  deliberative  council. 

Nor  at  the  best  of  times  did  their  deliberations  amount 
to  much.  The  assembly  had  ceased  to  be  a  check  on  the 
king.  The  churchmen  were,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
nominated  by  him,  and  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same 
interests.  The  earls,  who  became  afterwards  such  a  powerful 
check,  were  now  very  few  in  number.  William  the  Conqueror 
only  created  three,  William  Rufus  three,  Henry  I,  two; 
while  the  knights  or  barons  were  not  individually  very 
strong,  nor  was  their  attendance  by  any  means  regular,  or 
even  probably  expected.  Still  it  was  a  very  great  point  that 
the  form  should  be  preserved.  In  theory  no  power  was 
lost.     But  though  the  witan  still  elected   the   king,  taxes 
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were  probably  collected  without  more  than  a  mere  nominal 
assent,  and  the  king  merely  informs  his  bishops  and  barons 
of  his  legislative  enactments.  The  only  effectual  resistance 
comes  from  the  Church,  and  Anselm  must  receive  credit 
for  having  been  the  man  to  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  these  dangerous  times. 

In  local  government  little  change  followed  the  Conquest. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  feudal  landowners,  the  courts 
of  the  shire  and  hundred  were  preserved.  The  nation  still 
assembled  for  battle  in  the  fyrd.  The  freeholders  were  still 
bound  together  in  the  tithing  or  the  frank  pledge  to  preserve 
order  and  act  as  bailsmen  for  each  other.  The  great 
landowners  were  still  responsible  for  their  own  men. 
Though  England  was  passing  through  a  revolution,  few 
signs  of  it  appear  in  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
at  the  centre,  not  at  the  extremities,  that  change  is  most 
active.  The  system  of  Henry  was  an  improvement  on 
anything  that  had  existed  under  the  old  English  kings;  it 
had  to  deal  with  a  far  more  difficult  time,  and  that  it  was 
practically  successful  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  Henry  was 
called  the  Lion  of  Justice;  and  that  under  Stephen  men 
called,  not  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  for 
the  laws  of  Henry  I. 


CHAPTER   V. 

REFORMS  OF  HENRY   11. 

Nothing  could  have  shown  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
course  adopted  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons 
better  than  the  reign  of  Stephen.  In  every  respect  the 
contrast  was  complete  :  a  weak  king  in  the  place  of  a  strong 
one ;  a  disordered  curia  instead  of  a  well-organized  civil 
service ;  the  well-curbed  barons  of  Henry  I.  masters  of  the 
situation  ;  the  local  courts  neglected  instead  of  encouraged ; 
the  people  subject  to  every  kind  of  injustice  and  extortion. 
It  was  a  time  which  might  well  be  described  by  the  chron- 
icler as  one  "  when  every  man  did  what  was  wrong  in  his 
own  eyes." 

At  Henry's  death  all  his  plans  came  to  nothing.  Though 
he  had  carefully  secured  the  homage  of  his  subjects  for  his 
daughter  Matilda,  the  widow  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V., 
and  now  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  she  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  scheme.  For  many  reasons  she  was  unpopular. 
To  submit  to  the  reign  of  a  distaff  was  utterly  distasteful  to 
the  warriors  of  the  time ;  as  the  wife  of  Geoffrey,  the  hated 
Angevin,  she  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  suspicion  by  the 
Normans;  and  above  all,  she  represented  the  steady  and 
irksome  rule  of  the  late  king.  Against  these  her  one  chance 
of  popularity  with  the  native  English,  her  descent  from  the 
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ancient  line,  which,  however,  she  shared  with  Stephen,  if  it 
did  not  make  her  more  obnoxious  to  the  Normans,  at  any 
rate  was  unable  to  secure  her  any  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  rejecting  her  the  barons  saw  the  chance  of  getting 
a  king  after  their  own  heart. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  count  of  Mortain,  grandson  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  united  in  himself  some  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  feudal  knight.  Son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Crusade,  he  was  himself  a  real 
soldier.  Handsome  in  person,  pleasing  in  address,  generous 
to  a  fault,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  near  him. 
Unhappily  in  his  very  virtues  lay  the  seeds  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  Norman  kings  had  not  been  successful  monarchs 
because  they  were  good  warriors,  though  few  could  rival 
them  in  the  field,  but  because  they  were  good  administrators 
and  practical  men  of  business.  Even  William  Rufus  had 
had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  profit,  and  Henry  I.,  fond  of 
pleasure  though  he  was,  delighted  in  the  work  of  routine. 
But  this  was  where  Stephen  was  utterly  wanting ;  he  could 
neither  appreciate  the  conditions  to  which  he  owed  his 
throne,  nor  could  he  take  the  right  steps  to  preserve  it ;  he 
could  only  play  the  warrior,  and  he  threw  away  in  the 
cabinet  the  successes  which  he  won  upon  the  field. 

His  reign  was  a  series  of  mistakes.  His  predecessor  had 
secured  his  power  by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
Church,  by  supporting  his  officials,  particularly  his  chief 
Justiciar,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  his  relations,  and  by 
keeping  a  tight  hand  over  the  unruly  barons.  Of  all  these 
points  Stephen  was  neglectful.  He  tried  to  keep  the  barons 
in  a  good  temper  by  grants  of  titles  and  of  portions  from 
the  crown  lands ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  means  of  giving 
exhausted  than  they  turned  against  him,  built  castles  on 
their  own  estates,   harried    the    neighbouring    lands,   and 
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practically  set  up  as  independent  princes  after  the  type  of 
the  robber  knights  of  Germany.  Instead  of  supporting  his 
officials,  he  attacked  them,  and  threw  Roger  and  his  family 
into  prison,  an  act  which  alienated  the  clergy,  though  his 
own  brother  Henry  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  com- 
pletely neutralized  the  grant  of  a  charter  which  he  had 
made  to  them  on  his  accession. 

These  mistakes  were  so  serious  that,  in  spite  of  a  victory 
at  Northallerton,  gained  by  his  lieutenants  over  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  the  most  active  of  Matilda's  supporters, 
Stephen's  power  grew  weak,  and  Matilda  herself  was  en- 
couraged to  come  to  England  under  the  care  of  her  half- 
brother,  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Civil  war  followed,  and 
England  was  plunged  into  terrible  disorder.  Sometimes  the 
empress  triumphed,  sometimes  Stephen;  but  the  hearts  of 
neither  party  were  in  the  work,  the  nobles  were  fighting  each 
for  his  own  hand,  and  misery  of  every  kind  filled  the  land 
without  the  cause  of  either  prevailing.  At  length  hope 
dawned  in  the  person  of  young  Henry,  Matilda's  son.  The 
death  of  Stephen's  eldest  son  Eustace  gave  an  opening  for 
compromise ;  and  finally,  though  Stephen  had  other  children 
living,  Henry  was  recognized  as  his  heir,  and  on  his  death 
succeeded  unopposed  to  the  throne. 

1)  The  reign  of  Stephen  taught  England  what  was  meant  by 
■feudalism  unrestrained  by  a  strong  central  power,  and  the 
lesson  was  taken  to  heart.  All  the  law  abiding  classes,  the 
clergy,  the  officials,  the  townspeople  and  the  English,  were 
determined  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  the  scene,  and 
were  resolute  to  back  up  young  Henry  in  the  measures  he 
might  think  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order, 
and  an  excellent  champion  they  had. 

Henry  H.  well  deserves  to  stand  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Edward  I. ,  as  the  three  kings  who  more  than  all 
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the  rest  impressed  their  mark  upon  the  form  of  the  English 
constitution.  Both  by  nature  and  education,  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task. 

The  new  king  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  model 
of  energy  both  in  mind  and  body.     In  person,  though  small 
and  bow-legged,  he  was  well  knit,  active,  and  thoroughly 
sound.     His  short,  curly  hair  forbad  any  notion  of  luxury, 
and  his  sharp,  piercing  eye,  which  shot  fire  in  his  anger, 
impressed   all   with   his  powers  of  observation  and  intel- 
ligence.    He  was  a  great  judge  of  character,  and  delighted 
to  match  himself  in  argument  with  the  sharpest  intellects  of 
the  day ;  and  it  was  said  that  "  he  was  so  subtle  in  his  mind 
that  he  would  confound  the  Apostolic  religion  itself"     Of 
walking,  riding,  and  talking,  he  was  never  tired.     He  was 
rarely  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  place,  and  visited 
every  portion  of  his  vast  dominions  time  after  time.     In 
his  days  the  king's  eye  was  everywhere,  and  when  modern 
facilities   for  communication    did   not   exist,   activity   and 
energy  were  two  of  the  greatest  qualifications  of  a  good 
ruler.     To  these  natural  advantages  Henry  added  an  ex- 
cellent training.     He  had  been  born  into  the  midst  of  great 
events — English  and  Norman  by  his  mother,  an  Angevin  by 
his  father,    educated  in  Scotland,  ruler  by  inheritance  or 
by  marriage  of  a  larger  share  of  modern  France  than  the 
king  of  the  French  himself,  he  was  wedded  to  no  country 
nor  to  the  prejudices  of  any  one  race;  and  was  therefore 
not  likely  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  empire  to  those  of 
a  particular  part.     Nor  was  he  deficient  in  learning  ;  for  he 
had  been  well  trained  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  law  especially  he  might  have  rivalled 
his  great  descendant,  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  in  more  than 
one  respect  he  had  a  strong  resemblance. 

In  England  his  policy  was  to  govern  as  an  English  king, 
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to  suppress  the  feudal  barons,  and  to  restore  and  develop 
the  administrative  arrangements  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I. 
To  carry  out  his  plans  Henry  had  an  excellent  chance  ;  the 
orderly  classes,  wearied  with  the  horrors  of  the  last  reign, 
were  prepared  to  back  up  at  all  costs  any  king  who  would 
keep   order,   and   in   spite   of  casual  differences,  we   find 
throughout  the  reign  that  the  clergy,  the  officials,  the  towns, 
and  the  lower  classes  steadily  supported   the  king  in  his 
struggle  against  the  baronage.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  Henry  at  once  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  abuses 
that  had  grown  up  under  Stephen,     He  strengthened  the 
crown  by  resuming  the  royal  estates  with  which  both  Stephen 
and  Matilda  had  bribed  their  adherents  3  he  demolished  the 
adulterine  castles  which  the  nobles  had  set  up  in  defiance  of 
the  law  ;  he  put  a  stop  to  illegal  coining  and  purified  the 
coinage;  and,  finally,  he  again  put  the  administration  of  the 
exchequer  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Roger  of  Salisbury. 
These  measures  occupied  him  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  reign,  and  he  then  found  himself  drawn  into  a  struggle 
with  the  Church,  the  history  of  which  has  done  much  to 
obscure  the  other  important  events  of  the  reign.     During 
these  years  Henry's  chief  adviser  was  his  chancellor,  Thomas 
^  Becket.    Becket  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  it  seemed  to  Henry  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  help 
him  in  carrying  out  a  reform  of  the  clergy.     There  were 
many  reasons  why  such  a  reform  was  needful.     Since  the 
Conquest  the  clergy  had  rapidly  increased,  both  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and,  though  Henry  I.  had  secured  the  hold 
of  the  crown  over  both  the  election  of  bishops  and   the 
property  of  the  Church,  there  were  other  matters  in  which 
the  Church  was  too  independent.     One  of  these   was  in 
regard  to  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  king- 
dom to  Rome ;  another  was  the  trial  of  clerks  accused  of 
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crime.  Before  the  Conquest,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
country  had  been  insignificant,  because  the  bishop  had 
always  sat  with  the  ealdorman  as  joint  chairmen  of  the 
shire-moot,  and  had  taken  cases  in  which  the  clergy  were 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  but  William 
the  Conqueror's  order,  by  which  he  removed  the  bishops 
from  the  shire-moots,  had  raised  into  prominence  the  bishop's 
court,  and  had  introduced  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion working  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
land.  This  had  fatal  effects ;  clerks  claimed  to  have  their 
cases  tried  before  the  bishop,  and  as  the  Pope  was  the  head 
of  the  Church,  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  went  to  him  and  not  to  the  king,  so  that  there 
seemed  a  real  chance  that  the  clergy  would  slip  by  degrees 
completely  out  of  the  king's  jurisdiction.  Nor  was  it  a 
small  matter  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order  that  the  clergy 
should  be  tried  in  their  own  courts.  "  Ecclesiastic  "  at  that 
time  was  a  very  wide  term,  and  included  not  only  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Church,  but  a  host  of  monks  and  acolytes  and. 
hangers-on  of  every  description,  whose  only  claim  to  eccle- 
siastical sanctity  was  that  they  wore  the  tonsure.  Over 
these  men  the  courts  of  the  Church  had  little  control,  for 
they  could  not  punish  with  death,  but  only  with  deprivation 
of  orders,  whipping,  or  confinement  in  a  monastery,  which 
were  not  likely  to  prove  effectual  deterrents.  Hence  the 
evil  grew,  because  bad  men  went  into  the  Church  as  a  means 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  results  of  their  own  misdeeds, 
and  when  murder  was  a  not  unfrequent  crime  among  the 
clergy,  it  was  needful  that  the  system  which  made  it  possible 
should  be  changed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  than  Henry 
got  his  chancellor  elected  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
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question.  As  far  as  the  punishment  of  clerks  accused  of 
crime  was  concerned,  there  could  be  no  serious  question 
that  something  ought  to  be  done ;  but  Henry  unfortunately 
tried  to  reform  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  at  once,  and 
so  by  attempting  too  much,  raised  against  himself  the  feel- 
ing which  was  growing  among  what  may  be  called  the  high 
church  party,  that  the  Church  was  not  a  mere  human  insti- 
tution to  be  dealt  with  as  the  king  and  council  chose,  and 
of  this  feeling  Becket  took  full  advantage  to  resist  the  king's 
proposals.  These  were  brought  forward  by  Henry  at  the 
Council  of  Clarendon.  They  professed  to  be  merely  a  return 
to  the  old  customs  of  the  realm,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  included  a  good  deal  that  was  new.  The  chief  pro- 
visions were  these,  and  they  practically  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete code  for  the  regulation  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State. 

I.  Disputes  about  advowsons  and  presentations  are  to  be 
tried  by  the  king's  courts, 

II.  Criminous  clerks  are  to  be  tried  by  the  king's  courts, 
unless  the  justice  sends  the  case  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  clerks  thus  convicted  are  to  be  punished  as  laymen. 

III.  No  clergyman  is  to  quit  the  realm  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king. 

IV.  Appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts  are  to  go  to  the 
king,  and  unless  he  consents  that  they  shall  go  further,  are  to 
be  terminated,  by  his  order,  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop. 

V.  No  tenant-in-chief  or  minister  of  the  king  is  to  be 
excommunicated  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 

VI.  Clergymen  are  to  hold  their  lands  as  tenants-in- 
chief,  and  to  perform  all  duties,  and  attend  the  king's  court 
with  the  other  tenants-in-chief. 

VII.  Elections  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  are 
to  take  place  by  order  of  the  king  in  the  king's  chapel,  and 
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the  man  elected  is  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  before  he  is 
consecrated. 

VIII.  Sons  of  villeins  are  not  to  be  consecrated  without 
the  consent  of  their  lords. 

These  regulations  re-enacted  the  most  important  arrange- 
ments of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.,  and  they 
also  dealt  with  the  difficulty  caused  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  by  the  separation  made  between  the  national 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.  Their  spirit,  however,  was  to 
make  the  Church  subordinate  to  the  State,  and  as  such  they 
were  attacked  by  Becket,  backed  by  all  the  force  of  the 
Papacy.  Henry  insisted,  and  Becket  left  the  country  j  but 
the  absolute  necessity  for  Henry's  legislation  was  shown  by 
the  complaints  of  the  ecclesiastical  chronicler  who  grumbled, 
"  then  was  seen  the  mournful  spectacle  of  priests  and 
deacons  who  had  committed  murder,  manslaughter,  theft, 
robbery,  and  other  crimes,  carried  in  carts  before  the  king's 
commissioners  and  punished  just  as  if  they  had  been  ordi- 
nary men."  Had  Henry  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
plan,  the  history  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
in  England  might  have  been  different,  but  he  failed ;  the 
struggle  was  mixed  up  with  other  matters,  and  the  murder 
of  Becket  aroused  so  much  ill  feeling,  that  Henry  had  to 
give  way  and  allow  the  trials  of  clerks  to  take  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  not  to  interfere  with  appeals  to 
Rome.  John's  submission  to  the  Pope  subordinated  for  a 
time  the  state  to  the  Church,  his  granting  freedom  of  elec- 
tion gave  the  clergy,  nominally  at  any  rate,  the  right  to 
appoint  their  own  officers ;  under  Henry  HI.  the  payment 
of  annates  was  secured  by  the  Pope,  and  the  constant 
struggle  to  prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
with  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  exercise 
of  preferment,  which  are  marked  by  the  series  of  statutes 
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of  prasraunire  and  provisors,  lasted  until  the  Reformation 
itself. 

In  his  struggle  against  the  nobility  Henry  was  more  suc- 
cessful. His  first  effort  was  to  reorganize  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  old  English  institutions 
the  local  courts  were  strong,  while  the  central  administration 
was  weak,  while  under  the  Normans  the  case  was  reversed. 
Henry's  great  aim  was  to  unite  the  two  systems.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  had  been  made  in  1131  by  Henry  I., 
who  had  sent  a  commission  or  deputation  of  judges  from 
the  king's  court  to  sit  in  the  shire -moots.  This  plan  Henry 
determined  to  revive  and  make  permanent,  so  at  a  great 
meeting  at  Clarendon,  in  1166,  he  brought  forward  his  new 
scheme,  embodied  in  what  was  called  an  assize.  By  this  it 
was  arranged  in  the  first  place  that  two  justices  in  itinere,  or 
justices-in-eyre,  i.e.  on  their  travels,  should  go  through  the 
country  and  sit  as  chairmen  of  the  shire-moots,  something  as 
the  ealdorman  and  bishop  had  formerly  done,  while  their 
decisions  were  to  be  carried  out  as  before,  by  the  sheriff.  In 
1 1 68  four  justices  were  sent,  and  England  was  divided  into 
six  regular  circuits,  which  existed  unchanged  till  recent  times. 

At  the  same  time  the  method  of  administering  justice  was 
improved.  In  former  times  criminals  had  been  brought 
before  the  court  by  men  who  represented  the  authority  of 
the  shire ;  but  Henry's  assize  arranged  that  four  knights 
representing  the  shire,  with  twelve  men  representing  each 
hundred,  and  four  representing  each  township,  should  act  as 
a  jury  who  should  bring  before  the  justices  the  notorious 
malefactors  from  each  township  of  each  hundred  in  turn, 
and  that  these  should  then  be  sent  to  the  ordeal.  If  con- 
demned, they  were  punished,  but  if  not,  it  was  thought  that 
characters  so  suspicious  had  better  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country.    This  was  the  origin 
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of  the  grand  jury  who  present  criminals  to  the  judge  as  likely 
to  be  guilty,  and  the  actual  guilt  is  determined  by  the  ordeal 
or  judgment  of  God,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Out  of  this  rose  a  new  institution.  In  12 15  the  Lateran 
Council  did  away  with  the  ordeal,  and  a  substitute  had  to  be 
found.  This  was  the  little  or  petty  jury,  which  was  originally 
composed  of  twelve  witnesses  who  knew  the  facts ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  it  was  found  impossible  always  to  get  the  first 
twelve  to  agree,  others  were  added,  till  twelve  were  agreed 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  in  time  a  distinction  was  made 
between  those  who  gave  the  verdict  and  those  who  gave 
evidence,  and  the  jury  and  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
took  their  present  form.  It  was  only  at  a  much  later  date 
that  the  accused  was  allowed  to  call  witnesses  for  the  defence. 

The  civil  jury  also  arose  in  Henry  II.'s  reign.  Before 
the  Conquest  civil  suits  were  decided  by  the  whole  body  of 
duly  qualified  freeholders  who  attended  the  court ;  but  the 
Normans  introduced  the  plan  of  trial  by  battle.  This  was 
much  disliked  by  the  English  and  the  townspeople,  and  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  towns  was  to  get  rid  of  it.  Henry, 
however,  by  the  grand  assize,  made  it  optional  whether  the 
parties  would  have  the  case  decided  by  battle  or  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  supposed 
to  know  the  facts ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  civil  jury, 
though  trial  by  battle  was  not  legally  abolished  till  18 19. 

When  Henry  had  carried  out  these  reforms,  he  had  prac- 
tically put  the  administration  of  justice  into  the  form  from 
which  the  present  system  has  developed,  and  he  had  firmly 
united  the  central  with  the  local  courts.  In  the  central 
courts,  too,  he  introduced  a  change.  Up  to  this  time  the 
only  committee  of  the  king's  court  was  the  exchequer ;  but 
in  1 1 78  Henry  formed  a  new  committee,  called  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  from  which  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
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king's  court.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  which  split  off 
at  later  times — the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  all  of  which  by  degrees 
became  separated  from  the  Curia  Regis,  which  still,  how- 
ever, as  the  Privy  Council,  retained  in  theory  all  its  old 
functions,  and  they  became  more  and  more  distinct,  till  in 
our  own  time  they  have  been  united  together  to  form  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

We  have  now  reviewed  Henry's  dealings  with  the  Church 
and  the  law ;  we  must  next  see  how  he  treated  the  barons. 
The  power  of  the  great  feudatories  had  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed by  the  action  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  they  were 
made  still  weaker  by  Henry  11.  It  had  been  a  great  object 
of  the  barons  to  secure  for  themselves  the  chief  influence  at 
the  local  courts ;  and  while  they  preserved  the  same  forms 
as  the  ordinary  courts,  they  had  practically  succeeded  in 
many  instances  in  turning  the  hundred  courts  and  town- 
moots,  which  existed  on  their  estates  into  feudal  courts,  of 
their  own.  This  practice  Henry  stopped  by  ordering  his 
justices-in-eyre  to  go  into  all  liberties  and  franchises,  and 
allow  no  privileges  to  come  between  them  and  the  criminals. 
So  from  this  time  forward  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
thoroughly  under  the  king's  authority. 

In  another  respect  the  barons  suffered  a  still  greater  blow. 
Under  the  Norman  kings  there  were  two  military  systems 
side  by  side — the  feudal  array  and  the  old  English  militia 
or  fyrd.  William  and  his  sons  had  employed  first  one  and 
then  the  other.  William  Rufus,  on  one  occasion,  summoned 
the  fyrd  to  join  him  in  Normandy,  but  contented  himself 
by  having  their  journey  money  collected  from  them  on  their 
arrival  at  the  coast,  and  sending  them  home  penniless ;  on 
another,  the  fyrd  had  helped  to  win  the  battle  of  North- 
allerton against   the  Scots,  and   it  had  done  good  service 
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against  the  unruly  barons.  Henry  II.,  however,  introduced 
a  new  plan.  In  1159  he  called  upon  the  barons,  instead  of 
following  him  to  France,  to  pay,  in  commutation  of  their 
feudal  service,  a  sum  called  scutage  or  shield  money,  and 
afterwards  this  became  the  regular  practice.  This  plan 
weakened  the  barons  in  two  ways.  It  made  them  poor, 
while  it  made  the  king  rich  ;  and  it  allowed  the  feudal 
system  to  fall  into  decay,  while  the  king  was  able  to  hire 
mercenaries  on  whom  he  could  depend. 

These  reforms  were  naturally  utterly  distasteful  to  the 
barons,  and  in  1173  and  1174,  just  one  hundred  years  after 
their  first  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror,  the  barons 
joined  in  league  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  Henry's  sons,  and  did  their  best  to 
overthrow  Henry.  Then  it  was  that  the  king  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  good  government,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  the  Church  (in  spite  of  the  momentary  alienation 
caused  by  the  difficulties  with  Becket),  the  court  officials, 
the  towns,  and  the  English,  threw  themselves  on  Henry's 
side,  and  helped  him  to  put  down  the  last  effort  of  the 
barons.  Rapid  vengeance  followed.  It  was  not  enough  to 
deprive  the  barons  of  their  military  power,  it  must  be 
placed  in  loyal  hands ;  and  so  in  1 1 8 1 ,  by  the  Assize  of 
Arms,  the  old  English  militia  was  thoroughly  revived  and 
reorganized,  its  weapons  were  settled,  it  was  further  regulated 
by  the  Statute  of  Winchester  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
it  became  the  main  instrument  of  home  defence  till  the  rise 
of  the  standing  army. 

It  was  not  only  by  new  enactments  that  Henry  strength- 
ened the  constitution  of  the  country.  His  practice  did 
much  to  develop  its  institutions.  He  regularly  summoned 
the  Magnum  Concilium  or  great  council,  the  assembly  which 
included  archbishops,  bishops,  and   abbots,  earls,  barons 
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and  tenants-in-chief,  and  which  was  in  the  main  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation  at  large.  For  as  yet  the  towns  were 
not  of  much  consequence,  though  they  were  rapidly  becom- 
ing so ;  and  the  firm  rule  of  Henry  II.,  the  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  which  followed  his  accession,  were 
rapidly  bringing  into  importance  the  commercial  classes, 
whose  earliest  efforts  at  freedom  brought  with  them  the 
need  for  a  distinct  representation. 

Henry's  reign,  then,  was  on  the  whole  a  success.  It  is 
true  that  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  a  failure,  and  that 
he  probably  left  the  Church  more  independent  than  he 
found  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  measures  in  respect  of  the 
law  courts  and  of  the  army  were  thoroughly  successful.  He 
had  reduced  to  a  system  and  made  legal  the  administration 
of  Henry  I.  He  had  profited  by  the  memory  of  Stephen's 
reign  to  thoroughly  beat  down  the  power  of  the  old  Con- 
quest barons,  as  against  the  king  and  the  nation.  Under 
him  good  order  and  security  were  obtained  for  peaceful 
citizens,  and  he  left  the  nation  in  a  position  to  win  from 
his  sons  those  guarantees  for  individual  freedom  which  had 
been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle  against  baronial 
lawlessness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GREAT   CHARTER    AND    THE    RISE   OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  accession  of  Richard  I.  marks  an  important  moment 
in  the  history  of  English  government.  Since  the  Conquest 
our  sympathy  has  been  all  for  the  king ;  we  have  watched 
him  struggling  against  the  lawless  nobles,  and  every  gain  he 
has  made  in  power  we  have  felt  to  be  so  much  won  in  the 
cause  of  good  government.  We  are  now  coming  to  a 
period  when  our  sympathies  will  be  the  other  way,  for  we 
are  going  to  examine  a  contest  between  the  king  and  the 
nation  which  has  determined  the  form  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. Hitherto  the  power  of  the  king  has  been  steadily 
growing.  Henry  II.  was  in  all  essential  points  a  despot. 
The  barons  were  the  only  people  who  had  a  chance  of 
controlling  him,  and  their  power  was  balanced  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  and  people  with  the  king.  Such  an 
alliance  as  this,  however,  could  not  last  for  long.  Had 
Henry  II.  been  succeeded  by  kings  as  wise,  as  able,  and  as 
well-intentioned  as  himself,  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
might  have  become  mere  forms,  and  England  might  have 
become  another  France ;  but  happily  for  us,  Richard  I.  and 
John  were  men  of  a  very  different  type,  and  their  rule  dis- 
solved the  alliance  between  the  Church,  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  arrayed  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons  against 
the  overweening  power  of  the  monarchy. 
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It  was  during  the  reign  of  Richard  that  the  seeds  of  this 
new  aUiance  were  sown.  In  some  respects  Richard  was 
not  unlike  Stephen.  He  was  handsome  and  vigorous,  able 
in  war,  careless  in  administration,  and  his  interests  lay  so 
much  more  in  France  and  in  Palestine,  than  in  England,  that 
he  willingly  trusted  the  affairs  of  the  island  to  the  hands  of 
subordinate  ministers.  But  this  had  in  itself  an  excellent 
effect,  for  Henry  II.  had  left  behind  him  a  set  of  officials 
and  financiers  who  were  well  able  to  manage  the  kingdom 
so  long  as  they  had  the  royal  support ;  and  the  ten  years  of 
Richard's  reign  were  most  valuable,  as  a  time  when  the 
system  of  Henry  11.  could  get,  as  it  were,  set,  and  implant 
itself  firmly  in  the  life  of  the  country. 

Other  changes  appeared.  Henry  II.  had  raised  up  a 
new  class  of  nobility,  he  had  ennobled  many  of  his  officials, 
and  had  given  them  land  in  the  north  of  England,  and  these 
northern  barons  soon  played  a  most  important  part.  They 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  old  Conquest  barons,  by  whom 
they  were  disliked  and  despised;  and  their  wealth  and 
power  enabled  them  to  act  at  times  as  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  the  country.  The  towns,  too,  grew  in  importance,  and 
acquired  a  legal  standing.  For  long  after  the  Conquest  most 
of  the  towns  were  not  legally  distinguished  from  ordinary 
villages,  they  still  had  their  reeve,  their  taxes  were  col- 
lected by  the  sheriff,  and  they  were  forced  to  attend  the 
hundred  and  county  courts.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case 
they  could  have  no  great  constitutional  power ;  but  as  they 
increased  in  wealth  their  first  investment  was  to  buy  from 
the  king  municipal  rights.  The  rights  they  aimed  at  getting, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  three  in  number.  First,  to  have  a 
merchant  guild  in  which  the  chief  traders  of  the  town  were 
incorporated  ;  secondly,  to  be  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes 
direct  to   the  king,  and  so  to  avoid  the  exactions  of  the 
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sherifFj  third,  to  be  excused  attendance  at  the  hundred  and 
county  courts,  and  to  have  all  suits,  in  which  a  townsman 
was  engaged,  tried  in  their  town  court.  These  rights  were 
embodied  in  a  charter,  by  which  the  town  was  incorporated 
under  a  regular  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
old  town  reeve  or  port  reeve,  who,  after  the  accession  of 
Richard,  often  took  the  name  of  mayor,  a  title  borrowed 
from  the  corporate  towns  of  the  Continent.  These  charters 
were  frequently  granted  by  the  Norman  kings  and  Henry  II., 
but  they  were  granted  in  profusion  by  Richard,  whom  neces- 
sity drove  to  use  every  means  of  getting  money.  These 
corporate  towns  formed  a  new  element.  They  stood  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sheriff,  had  their  own  courts,  and  paid  their  taxes 
directly  to  the  king  ;  and  it  was  this  which  gave  them  a  dis- 
tinct political  standing,  which  was  soon  to  receive  a  consti- 
tutional recognition. 

While  Richard  was  away,  the  government  was  carried  on 
by  his  ministers.  The  first  of  these  was  William  Long- 
champ,  who  combined  in  his  own  person  a  variety  of  offices. 
His  unpopularity  excited  a  rising,  which  caused  his  removal ; 
but  this  event  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  personal  matter 
rather  than  as  an  early  assertion  of  the  principle  of  minis- 
terial responsibility.  William  Longchamp  was  succeeded 
by  Walter  of  Coutances,  and  he  by  Hubert  Walter,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  with  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter  and 
Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  II.,  practically  carried  on 
the  government  till  a  chance  arrow  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz 
removed  the  nominal  sovereign. 

The  death  of  Richard  left  a  disputed  succession.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  the  next  brother  to  Richard,  was  heir  to  the 
throne ;  but  as  had  been  the  rule  in  old  English  times,  the 
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barons  preferred  the  uncle  of  full  age,  and,  after  obtaining 
a  promise  of  good  government,  they  chose  John,  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  to  be  king. 

As  far  as  low  cunning  was  concerned,  John  was  able 
enough ;  but  he  was  quite  devoid  of  principle,  had  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  gained  him- 
self one  enemy  after  another.  Before  he  had  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  had  lost  Normandy,  and  most  of  the  dominions  of 
his  mother;  he  had  alienated  the  Church,  and  he  had 
thoroughly  disgusted  not  only  the  old  feudal  nobles,  but  the 
new  nobility  of  his  father. 

Each  of  these  had  an  important  bearing  on  constitutional 
history.  The  loss  of  Normandy  forced  the  old  barons  who 
held  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  to  make  up  their 
minds  once  for  all  to  be  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  and, 
whether  they  gave  up  one  set  of  estates  or  the  other,  or 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Montforts,  the  eldest  son  had 
the  lands  in  France,  and  the  younger  those  in  England,  the 
English  nobility  from  henceforth  were  Englishmen  and  not 
foreigners,  had  to  throw  in  their  interests  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  and  seek  an  outlet  for  ambition  in  their  own 
country. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  loss  of  Normandy  affected  the 
history.  As  the  king  and  the  nobles  had  now  become 
English  in  feelings  and  interests,  a  dislike  of  foreigners,  as 
such,  sprung  up,  which  had  most  important  results,  for  on 
the  one  side  it  intensified  national  feeling,  on  the  other  it 
chanced  to  afford  the  most  obvious  ground  of  discontent 
with  the  king,  who  had  a  strong  liking  for  his  French  sub- 
jects, especially  for  the  Poitevins,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

John's  quarrel  with  the  Church  did  what  the  struggle  be- 
tween Henry  and  Becket  could  not  effect.       For  a  moment, 
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at  any  rate,  it  divided  the  interest  of  the  Church  from  that 
of  the  king,  and  arrayed  the  clergy  on  the  side  of  the 
people  and  nobles,  who  were  ready  to  combine  with  the 
northern  barons  in  winning  some  security  against  arbitrary 
power.  It  arose  out  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  this  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
Pope  for  interference  in  English  affairs.  He  persuaded  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  to  chose  Stephen  Langton,  an  English- 
man who  held  a  prominent  position  at  Rome,  and  as  John 
refused  to  receive  him,  the  country  was  placed  under  an  in- 
terdict. This  was  used  by  John  as  an  excuse  for  pillaging 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  naturally  allied 
with  his  enemies. 

To  enforce  his  decision  and  to  punish  John,  Innocent  III. 
called  in  the  aid  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  excommuni- 
cated and  dethroned  John,  and  authorized  Philip  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  effect.  Confronted  by  this  danger,  John 
showed  the  greatest  cunning.  He  determined  to  get  rid  of 
one  enemy  by  submission,  of  the  other  by  force,  so  he 
actually  agreed  to  hold  England  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  See, 
and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  a  year.  Hence- 
forward, the  Pope  was  his  friend,  even  against  the  clergy, 
and  a  naval  victory  over  the  French,  for  a  time  made  John 
secure.  But  the  barons  refused  to  help  him  to  press  his 
success  by  an  invasion  of  France ;  they  declined  to  accom- 
pany him,  first  on  the  ground  that  John  was  excommunicated, 
and,  when  that  difficulty  was  removed,  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  go  by  feudal  law.  This  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  The  new  Archbishop,  Stephen  Langton,  threw 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  barons,  and  gave  them  something 
to  demand  by  bringing  to  their  notice  the  old  charter  of 
Henry  I.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  John's  troops 
received  a  crushing  defeat  at  Bouvines,  while  fighting  for  his 
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nephew,  Otto  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  looked  to  keep 

Philip  in  check.  On  hearing  of  this  battle,  John,  who  was 
in  Poitou,  returned  to  England,  and  again  set  to  work  to 
divide  his  enemies.  To  do  this  he  gave  to  the  Church  free- 
dom of  election,  and  surrendered  the  great  right  for  which 
Henry  I.  had  struggled  with  Anselm.  At  the  same  time,  to 
place  himself  still  more  under  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
he  took  the  Cross  as  a  Crusader,  and  then  demanded  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  all  his  subjects.  In  reply,  the 
barons  summoned  their  vassals,  and  appealed  to  arms. 
A  few  of  the  old  servants  of  his  father,  and  some  per- 
sonal friends,  held  by  John  to  the  last,  but  the  mass  of  the 
nation  was  against  him,  and  John,  finding  resistance  out  of 
the  question,  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  demands  of 
the  barons  and  to  sign  the  Great  Charter. 

In  the  Great  Charter  we  find  a  picture  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  time,  and  the  ideas  of  the  barons  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Some  of  the  provisions  are 
of  permanent,  some  only  of  temporary  interest.  They  may 
be  divided  roughly  under  seven  heads  :  (i)  The  Church  ; 
(2)  feudalism ;  (3)  the  constitution  ;  (4)  justice  ;  (5)  general 
matters;  (6)  the  forest  and  rivers  ;  (7)  matters  of  temporary 
interest.  Of  these,  the  first  four  have  a  distinct  constitutional 
importance.  (i)  The  old  rights  of  the  Church  together 
with  the  newly  acquired  right  of  free  election  were  secured 
to  the  Church.  This  practically  fixed  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  till  the  Reformation.  Had  it  been  carried  out  in 
practice,  the  Church  would,  in  the  matter  of  appointing  its 
officers,  have  been  completely  independent  of  the  State; 
but  the  Pope  soon  gained  the  real  right  of  appointing,  and 
he  and  the  king  presently  arrived  at  a  practical  compromise, 
by  which  the  Pope  appointed  the  man  who  was  nominated 
by  the  king.     (2)  The  provisions  which  concerned  feudalism 
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were  a  development  of  those  of  Henry  I.'s  charter.  Where 
Henry  I.  had  promised  moderate  rehefs  and  a  just  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage,  the  new  charter  laid 
down  definite  rules ;  but  _where  Henry  I.  had  thought  it 
needful  to  lay  down  the  maxim  that  the  barons  should  treat 
their  vassals  as  they  expected  him  to  treat  themselves,  the 
barons  of  the  charter  inserted  the  same  rule  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  their  new  allies.  (3)  The  most  important 
points  touched  taxation,  the  meeting  of  the  great  council, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Besides 
the  three  regular  feudal  aids  which  could  be  collected  either 
to  ransom  the  king  from  captivity,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eldest  son  being  made  a  knight,  or  on  the  first  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  no  other  aids  or  taxes  could  be  collected 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  great  council.  This  rule  laid 
down  the  principle  which  had  been  followed  in  the  grant  of 
the  Danegeld  by  the  witan,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
stitutionally laid  aside,  that  the  money  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  his  pocket  without  his  own  consent. 
(4)  A  valuable  safeguard  against  arbitrary  power  was  secured 
by  the  provision  that  no  man  was  to  be  imprisoned,  out- 
lawed, punished,  or  molested,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
equals  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  existence  of  the 
law  courts  as  an  institution  separate  from  the  king's  council, 
was  further  advanced  by  the  arrangement  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  the  court  where  what  we  now  call  civil  cases 
are  tried  in  the  highest  resort,  instead  of  following  the  king's 
person,  was  to  stay  at  a  fixed  place,  i.e.  at  Westminster. 

The  great  council,  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  was  to  be 
summoned  in  the  following  manner.  A  separate  writ  was  to 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
to  each  of  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  and  a  general  writ 
of  summons  was  to  be  sent  to  the  lesser  barons  through  the 
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sheriff,  and  was  to  be  read  by  him  in  the  county  court. 
Moreover,  forty  days'  notice  was  to  be  given  of  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  cause  of  its  summons. 
Now  this  great  council  included  the  descendants  of  the  old 
members  of  the  witenagemot,  the  archbishops,  bishops  and 
abbots,  ealdormen  and  king's  thegns.  The  king's  thegns, 
however,  had  by  this  time  become  so  numerous,  being 
identified  with  the  tenants-in-chief,  as  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  barons. 

This  assembly,  however,  was  subject  to  two  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lesser  barons  were  most  unlikely  to 
attend  in  person,  and,  if  their  opinion  was  wanted,  some 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  found  by  which  they  could 
give  it  through  representatives;  and  secondly,  the  towns 
which  were  rapidly  becoming  most  important  from  a  taxing 
point  of  view,  were  not  included  at  all.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, relieve  them  from  taxation.  Their  goods  were  de- 
manded by  way  of  a  tallage,  which  the  king,  as  their  feudal 
superior,  collected  from  them  at  his  own  will,  and  which 
corresponded  to  the  aid  which  was  to  be  henceforth  voted 
only  by  the  free  will  of  the  clergy  and  tenants-in-chief,  an 
arrangement  which  the  towns  were  hardly  likely  to  consider 
as  permanently  satisfactory. 

These  were  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  charter, 
which  affected  the  government,  and  they  secured  for  the 
clergy  and  the  tenants-in-chief  freedom  from  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion, and  provided  for  the  meeting  of  an  assembly.  Lastly, 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  were  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  chief  members  of  the  baronial 
party  and  the  Mayor  of  London.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  plan  of  superseding  the  king's  government  by  a 
commission,  but  it  was  used  again  and  again,  and  was  a 
most  valuable  means  of  educating  the  people  in  the  method 
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of   self-government,  and  a  step   towards   securing  a  per- 
manent control  over  the  appointment  of  the  king's  council. 

No  sooner  was  the  charter  signed,  than  John  was  absolved 
from  his  promise  by  his  new  ally,  the  Pope.     On  this  the 
barons  again  took  up  arms  and  called  in  John's  nephew,  the 
son  of  Philip  Augustus ;  but  the  struggle  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  by  the  sudden  death  of  John.     Round  his 
little  son  Henry  the  most  influential  members  of  the  national 
party  rallied,  for  their  quarrel  was  not  with  the  crown  but 
with  John,  and  the  victory  of  Lincoln  soon  freed  the  king- 
dom from  the  French.     As  Henry  was  only  nine  years  old, 
the  government  was  carried  on  in  his  name.     The  chief 
officers  were  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
held  by  John  to  the  last,  though  his  eldest  son  had  joined 
the  barons.  Archbishop  Langton,  and  the  papal  legate,  who 
claimed  a  place  as  the  representative  of  the  feudal  superior. 
For  a  long  time  the  council  had  plenty  to  do  in  securing 
order  and  in  curbing  the  pretensions  of  the  legate ;  but  they 
ruled  on  the  whole  well,  and  the  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Henry  was  a  change  for  the  worse.     Henry  united 
with  personal  piety,  the  political  faults  of  his  father,  including 
his  faithlessness.     Moreover,  he  was  weak  and  extravagant, 
and  could  never  be  true  even  to  his  most  faithful  servants. 
The  twenty-six  years  of  his  personal  rule,  which  lie  between 
1232  and  1258,  were  most  disastrous.     The  clergy  were 
impoverished  and  weakened  by  the  legalized  exactions  of  the 
papacy;   the  barons  were   infuriated   by  the  honours  and 
riches  given  to  the  foreigners  who  swarmed  around  the  court, 
and  the  people  and  towns  were  crushed  under  a  terrible 
load  of  taxation.     We  may  be  surprised  at  this  when  we 
know  that  the  Great  Charter  was  still  in  force.     But  when 
it  was  renewed  in  12 16,  the  important  constitutional  articles 
of  the  taxation  and  the  assembly  were  carefully  omitted  by  the 
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barons  who  had  now  come  into  power,  and  they  had  their 
reward  in  the  exactions  of  Henry  III. 

Against  this  misrule  the  country  found  a  champion  in 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  elder  brother, 
on  the  separation  between  England  and  Normandy,  had 
chosen  the  county  of  Evreux.  Strangely  enough  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  himself  a  foreigner  in  everything  but  feeling. 
His  earldom  of  Leicester,  however,  gave  him  a  standing 
among  the  English  barons,  and  his  marriage  with  the  king's 
sister  gave  him  a  prominent  position  at  court,  and  on  his 
quarrel  with  the  king  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
country.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a  hold  over 
the  government.  Twice  the  great  council  had  demanded 
control  over  the  appointment  of  ministers,  but  at  length,  in 
1258,  just  after  De  Montfort  had  quarrelled  with  the  king 
and  his  foreign  favourites,  Henry's  enormous  debts  forced  him 
to  call  together  at  Oxford  an  assembly  which  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  a  Parliament,  for  the  lesser  barons  were  now,  as 
they  had  been  in  1254,  represented  by  knights  of  the  shire. 
This  was  the  famous  mad  Parliament  of  Oxford,  and  with 
its  meetings  begins  the  story  of  the  relation  between  tlie 
Parliament  and  the  king.  Headed  by  De  Montfort  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  Parliament  determined  to  again  put 
the  government  into  commission,  and  drew  up  the  somewhat 
complicated  Provisions  of  Oxford,  in  accordance  with  which 
a  council  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
government,  and  a  temporary  committee  of  twenty-four  was 
to  see  to  the  reform  of  abuses.  To  look  after  the  council, 
Parliament  itself  was  to  meet  three  times  a  year.  By  this 
plan  Henry  was  completely  shelved,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  him  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  arrangement. 
He  complied  ;  but,  imitating  his  father,  obtained  an  absolu- 
tion from  the  Pope,  and  on  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
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submit  the  quarrel  for  arbitration  to  St.  Louis,  King  of 
France,  war  broke  out  and  the  king  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Lewes. 

De  Montfort  then  summoned  his  great  Parliament  of 
1265,  to  which  there  came  not  only  knights  of  the  shire,  but 
also  representatives  from  cities  and  boroughs. 

Representation  was  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  It  is 
possible  to  find  indications  of  it  long  before  it  was  applied 
to  Parliament.  Before  the  Conquest  we  find  the  twelve 
legal  men  of  the  hundred,  and  the  reeve  and  four  men  of 
each  township,  who  in  a  way  represented  the  hundred  and 
township  at  the  county  court.  After  the  Conquest,  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  1070,  ordered  that  the  laws  of  England 
should  be  declared  by  twelve  men  of  each  shire.  Domesday- 
book  was  the  result  of  the  depositions  of  representative 
villeins.  The  jury  was  another  form  of  representation  : 
matters  of  fact  in  civil  cases  were  decided  by  the  word  of 
twelve  men  who  knew  the  case,  and  who  stood  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  suitors ;  in  criminal  cases  the  jury  of  present- 
ment created  by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  distinctly 
representative.  It  was  also  used  in  matters  of  taxation  : 
Richard  I.  ordered  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  towards  the  Saladin  tithe,  a  tax  collected  towards 
a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  should  be  fixed  by 
four  elected  knights,  and  the  king's  interests  in  the  county 
were  looked  after  by  four  elected  knights  called  coroners. 

By  the  reign  of  John,  then,  the  principle  of  representation 
was  in  frequent  use  for  many  purposes,  and  it  was  then  first 
applied  to  national  representation,  for  in  12 13,  just  after 
Archbishop  Langton  had  produced  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 
the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  send  four  discreet  men  of  each 
shire  to  consult  with  the  king  at  Oxford.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  was  rather  curious  than  otherwise  that  the  plan  was 
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not  used  in  the  Great  Charter  to  secure  a  due  voice  in  the 
assembly  to  the  lesser  barons ;  but  so  it  was,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1254  that  two  knights  of  the  shire  were  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  from  each  county,  and  we  find  the 
same  thing  practised  in  the  mad  Parliament.  But  this 
summons  of  knights  of  the  shire  involved  a  wider  issue  than 
the  mere  representation  of  the  lesser  barons.  The  only 
place  Avhere  they  could  be  elected  was  the  county  court,  and 
to  that  court  might  come  not  only  the  greater  and  lesser 
barons,  but  the  tenants  who  did  not  hold  by  feudal  tenure, 
the  freemen  and  the  under  vassals  of  the  tenants-in-chief, 
and  even  the  villeins ;  and  as  there  was  no  distinction  of 
persons,  the  election  was  made  by  the  whole  county,  and 
the  knights  of  the  shire  were  truly  national  representatives. 

The  towns,  however,  were  still  excluded,  but  their  right 
to  a  separate  system  of  taxation  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  popular  government  like  that  of  De  Montfort  to  con- 
sult them,  and  so  we  find  the  cities  and  towns  sending  their 
representatives  to  the  Parliament  of  1265. 

The  only  section  of  the  nation  who  were  still  excluded 
from  direct  representation,  were  the  lower  clergy. 

For  years  the  government  of  Simon  de  Montfort  repre- 
sented the  ideal  at  which  English  statesmen  aimed,  a 
Parliament  thoroughly  representing  the  nation  and  a  ministry 
nominated  by  Parliament.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  pure  patriotism  was  the  only  motive  for  thus  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  the  king  to  the  nobility,  or  that  a 
regard  for  popular  rights  rather  than  the  promptings  of 
temporary  expediency  made  the  barons  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
counties  and  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  over  Europe  the  thirteenth  century  was  marked 
by  the  rise  of  constitutional  government.  In  England,  at 
any  rate,  the  change  introduced  no  new  principle  except 
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that  of  permitting  persons  to  act  through  representatives. 
The  Parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  witenagemot,  the  control  which  the 
people  had  newly  acquired  over  the  executive  government 
was  rather  a  revival  of  their  old  rights  than  the  assertion  of 
a  new  claim. 

Under  Simon  de  Montfort,  however,  this  system  could  not 
last.  Its  weak  point  was  that  it  was  set  up  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  dissensions  between 
the  barons  were  too  much  ingrained  to  be  forgotten  for 
more  than  a  moment.  Quarrels  soon  broke  out  between 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the 
one  mentioned  above;  Edward,  Henry's  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping ;  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
Evesham,  and  Henry  was  restored  to  power. 

Simon,  however,  had  not  lived  in  vain.  From  his  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  foreign  favourites,  the  feudal  sovereif^nty 
of  the  Pope  was  practically  forgotten,  and  he  had  given  to 
Englishmen  a  clear  idea  of  what  to  aim  at  for  the  future,  viz. 
the  regular  meeting  of  a  national  assembly  who  should  have 
complete  control  over  taxation,  legislation,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PARLIAMENT   UNDER  THE   FIRST  EDWARDS. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  we  again  reach  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  ParUament.  Under  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Parliament  had  been  a  casual  institution.  It  had 
only  met  at  intervals,  and  the  presence  of  the  citizens  and 
burgesses  had  been  due  to  incidental  needs,  and  so  little 
appreciated  was  the  necessity  for  their  presence  that  thirty 
years  passed  away  before  a  complete  Parliament  again  met 
at  Westminster.  But  though  the  towns  were  unrepresented, 
the  Parliament  met  regularly  and  had  plenty  to  do. 

The  interest  of  Edward's  campaigns  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  has  attracted  attention  from  the  domestic  history  of 
his  reign.  This  is  not  right,  foi  Edward  was  great  as  an 
organizer  and  legislator,  and  in  many  respects  his  reign  forms 
the  complement  of  that  of  his  great  grandfather  Henry  II. 
Like  Henry,  Edward  was  a  man  of  orderly  mind,  indeed  he 
was  almost  too  lawyer-like  in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  clung 
eagerly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  where  he  tliought  he  saw  his 
own  advantage.  But  tenacious  as  he  was  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, he  had  a  true  eye  for  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  he  left  his  kingdom  in  every  respect  better  than  he 
found  it. 

Hardly  any  point  which  Henry  II.  had  treated  was  left 
untouched  by  Edward.     He  secured  a  tighter  hold  over  the 
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clergy.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  two  new  difficulties  had 
cropped  up.  The  first  was  in  the  matter  of  land.  For  a 
long  time  the  clergy  had  held  a  very  large  share  of  the  best 
land  in  the  country,  and  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
rights  of  wardship,  marriage  and  reliefs,  they  held  it  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  the  laity.  Under  these 
circumstances,  besides  the  usual  grants  of  land  which  the 
pious  made  to  the  Church,  the  profane  had  discovered  that 
by  nominally  giving  up  their  lands  to  the  Church,  in  reality 
by  receiving  them  back  again  as  perpetual  tenants,  both  they 
and  the  Church  made  a  good  bargain,  while  the  crown  was 
cheated  of  its  dues.  Edward  put  a  stop  to  this  by  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  forbad  the  leaving  or  surrendering 
of  land  to  the  Church.  In  the  next  place,  in  pursuance  of 
the  papal  plan  of  making  the  Church  independent  of  the 
State,  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Pope,  issued  a  bull,  which  forbad 
the  clergy  to  pay  any  taxes.  Edward  rejoined  by  the  obvious 
retort  that  if  the  clergy  paid  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State  they  had  no  right  to  the  advantages  it  gave  them, 
such  as  the  law  courts  and  protection  for  property,  and  put 
them  outside  the  law.  This  plan  of  carrying  out  the  theory 
to  its  logical  conclusion  soon  brought  the  clergy  to  their 
senses ;  and  though  they  could  not  disobey  the  Pope  by 
paying  a  tax,  they  agreed  to  make  a  present  to  the  king 
instead.  This  practice  continued  down  to  the  Restoration, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  clergy  in  convocation  usually 
voted  the  king  a  larger  grant  than  was  paid  by  the  laity. 

Edward  arranged  that  the  justices-in-eyre  should  go 
round  the  old  circuits  of  Henry  II.  once  a  year,  at  first  to 
try  criminal  cases  only,  but  afterwards  civil  cases  also,  and 
this  they  have  continued  to  do  to  the  present  time.  Another 
improvement  was  the  creation  of  a  new  body  of  officials  to 
issist   the   sheriffs   in  keeping   the   peace   in   the   country 
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districts.  These  were  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  who 
have  now  become  the  justices  of  the  peace,  our  unpaid  local 
magistracy. 

To  improve  the  defences  of  the  country,  Edward,  by  tlie 
Statute  of  Winchester,  re-enacted  the  Assize  of  Arms  of 
Henry  II.,  which  organized  the  militia  and  regulated  the 
arms  which  must  be  kept  by  every  man  according  to  his 
rank. 

But  the  most  important  action  of  Edward  concerned  the 
Parliament.  In  1295,  met  the  first  complete  and  model 
Parliament  of  England. 

There  were  present  eight  earls  and  forty-one  barons, 
making  a  total  of  forty-nine  lay  peers,  two  archbishops  and 
eighteen  bishops,  sixty-seven  abbots  and  priors,  all  of  which 
classes  had  sat  in  the  ancient  witenagemot,  and  a  repre- 
sentative each  for  the  new  military  orders  of  the  Temple,  of 
St.  John,  and  of  Sempringham.  Besides,  to  make  the 
representation  of  the  clergy  complete,  each  bishop  and 
archbishop  was  ordered  to  bring  two  members  for  the  chapter 
of  his  cathedral  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  each  archdeaconry 
in  his  diocese.  The  clergy,  however,  as  we  saw  above,  soon 
began  to  vote  their  grants  in  convocation,  so  these  last 
were  unwilling  to  come,  and  down  to  the  Reformation  the 
clergy  were  represented  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  masters  of  orders.  In  1295  these  made  a  total  of 
ninety  as  compared  to  the  forty-nine  lay  peers,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  there  are  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  lay 
peers  to  twenty-six  bishops  and  archbishops,  a  vast  change. 
Passing  on  we  come  to  seventy-four  members  who  repre- 
sented in  theory  the  lesser  barons,  but  in  practice  the  com- 
monalty of  thirty-seven  counties,  for  Monmouth  sent  no 
member  as  being  Welsh,  and  Cheshire  and  Durham  were 
excluded  as  county  palatines  having  assemblies  of  their  own. 
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Next  came  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  members  who  repre- 
sented the  cities  and  boroughs,  a  very  large  number  as 
compared  to  the  counties,  who  at  the  present  time  send  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  as  against  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  The  members  did  not  sit  in  two  houses  as  at 
present,  but  sometimes  promiscuously,  sometimes  by  orders. 

The  powers  which  this  national  assembly  or  Parliament 
held  were  those  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  old 
witan.  On  the  king's  accession  they  received  him  by 
swearing  allegiance,  and  though  the  actual  election  of  the 
king  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  election  of  John,  it  was 
revived  again  at  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  The  lords 
and  clergy  were  still  the  supreme  law  court  of  the  land, 
though  the  judges  who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
king's  ordinary  council  held  the  most  prominent  place. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Danegeld  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
grant  taxes  had  never  been  denied  in  theory  and  had  been 
actually  stated  in  the  Great  Charter.  And  lastly  there  was 
no  question  that  Parliament  was  the  only  legislative  body  in 
the  land. 

It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  taxes  was  officially  stated.  Two  years  after 
the  meeting  of  the  model  Parliament  of  1295,  Edward  was 
at  war  with  France,  and  proposed  to  go  himself  to  Flanders, 
while  Earl  Bohun  of  Hereford,  the  Constable,  and  Earl 
Bigod  of  Norfolk,  the  Marshal,  were  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
Guienne.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  clergy  who 
were  just  struggling  against  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  earls 
refused  to  go,  on  the  ground  that  their  tenures  only  bound 
them  to  follow  the  king  in  person.  Edward  retorted 
by  seizing  the  wool  of  the  merchants  and  calling  out  a 
military  levy  of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  considerable  number 
of  nobles  came  to  the  levy,  and  these  Edward  induced  to 
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grant  an  aid.  But  the  earls  then  took  their  stand  upon  their 
constitutional  rights  ;  they  forbad  the  collection  of  the  aid, 
and  demanded  a  confirmation  of  the  charters.  It  was  a 
terrible  crisis.  Wallace  was  up  in  arms  in  Scotland,  and  at 
this  moment  won  the  battle  of  Cambuskenneth,  while  Philip 
of  France  was  ready  for  war.  Edward  was  forced  to  go  to 
Flanders  and  leave  his  eldest  son  Edward,  as  Regent,  with 
orders  to  summon  a  Parliament  and  make  the  best  terms 
he  could.  Parliament  met,  and  the  Regent  found  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sign  a  confirmation  of  the  charters, 
in  which  it  was  moreover  agreed  that  the  recent  exactions 
were  not  to  be  made  precedents,  that  a  forced  tax  on  wool 
called  the  maletotewas  to  be  discontinued,  and  "that  no  aids, 
taxes  or  prizes  were  to  be  taken  but  by  the  common  assent 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  thereof,  saving  the 
ancient  aids  and  prizes  due  and  accustomed."  This  last 
clause  had  special  reference  to  the  three  aids  which  had 
been  excepted  in  the  Great  Charter,  but  it  was  obviously 
capable  of  a  good  deal  of  stretching.  Oddly  enough,  how- 
ever, in  the  "  de  tallagio  non  concedendo  "  (about  not  grant- 
ing a  tallage),  an  unauthorized  abstract  of  the  confirmation, 
this  clause  was  omitted,  and  as  the  de  tallagio  and  not  the 
confirmation  was  taken  to  be  the  law  in  Plampden's  time, 
the  crown  lawyers  were  deprived  of  a  very  valuable  loop- 
hole. The  confirmation  of  the  charters  was  accepted  by 
Edward  himself  at  Ghent;  and  in  1301,  at  the  ParHament  of 
Lincoln,  the  charters  were  again  finally  confirmed,  and  a 
subsequent  Act  in  1362,  which  forbad  the  merchants  or  any 
other  body  to  vote  any  tax  on  wool,  completed  the  legisla- 
tion on  taxation  till  we  reach  the  times  of  Richard  III. 

Parliament,  in  this  way,  secured  its  chief  rights.  Under 
Edward  I.  it  became  not  merely  a  disagreeable  incident  but 
a  regular  part  of  the   king's  scheme  of  government.      He 
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took  it  into  his  confidence,  employed  it  to  pass  extensive 
legislative  codes,  such  as  the  Statutes  of  Winchester  and 
Westminster,  consulted  it  on  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  and  finally,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  granted 
to  it  control  over  taxation.  It  was  the  great  use  which 
was  made  of  Parliament  in  this  reign  which  made  that 
body  so  important.  It  backed  up  Edward's  policy  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  it  supported  him  against  the  Pope,  and 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  temporary  difficulty  about 
taxation,  a  right  which  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  sovereign  would  give  up  without  a  struggle,  Edward  and 
the  national  assembly  were  on  thoroughly  good  terms  and 
worked  for  the  same  ends. 

It  was  very  different  under  his  successor,  Edward  II. 
The  new  king  was  a  man  of  no  principle  whatever.  Good 
looking  and  affable,  with  great  power  of  attaching  his 
immediate  friends  to  his  person,  Edward  cared  nothing 
about  his  kingdom  as  a  whole,  was  utterly  untrustworthy, 
and  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his  word.  More- 
over, whatever  Edward's  personal  character  had  been,  the 
situation  would  still  have  been  full  of  difficulty.  By  getting 
the  control  over  taxation.  Parliament  had  in  reality  gained 
control  over  the  policy  of  the  crown.  So  long  as  it  and  the 
king  were  in  accord  this  had  worked  well  enough,  but  the 
slightest  hitch  was  certain  to  cause  trouble.  The  king  must 
control  Parliament  or  Parliament  must  control  the  king; 
there  was  no  middle  course.  In  this  case  the  difficulty 
took  the  form  of  a  contest  about  favourites.  To  this  word 
an  odious  meaning  has  been  given.  It  really  includes 
two  ideas,  first,  that  of  a  man  whom  the  king  employs  as 
his  trusted  servant  and  adviser ;  secondly,  that  of  a  man 
who  is  enriched  by  the  king's  favour.  A  man  of  the  first 
class,  who  was  certain  to  arise  unless  the  king  was  able  to 
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place  complete  confidence  in  his  great  nobles  (who  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  his  only  advisers),  and  who  always  did 
arise  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  was  certain,  however  good 
he  might  be,  to  be  hated  by  the  nobility ;  while  a  man  of 
the  second,  was  likely  to  be  hated  by  both  the  nobility,  who 
envied  his  riches,  and  the  people,  who  had  to  pay  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  king's  gifts  to  the  favourite.  Piers  Gave- 
ston,  the  first  favourite  of  Edward  II,,  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  characteristics  of  both  classes.  He  was 
thoroughly  able,  he  was  in  favour  with  the  king  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  nobility,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  riches 
and  honours,  above  all,  he  was  a  foreigner ;  and  to  all  these 
atrocities  he  added  a  power  of  calling  his  enemies  by  such 
telling  nicknames  that  their  possessors  always  felt  their 
sting.  Against  Gaveston  the  nobles  found  a  champion  in 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  This  nobleman  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  class.  As  the  son  of  Edmund  Crouchback, 
the  younger  brother  of  Edward  I.,  he  was  the  head  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  whether  its  representative  was  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  Henry  of  Hereford,  Humfrey  of  Gloucester,  or 
Richard  of  York,  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  family 
was  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  chief  minister  of  the  time. 
Again  and  again  the  nobles  insisted  on  the  banishment  of 
Gaveston,  and  finally,  in  1310,  they  took  the  government 
into  their  own  hands  and  set  up  a  council  called  the  Lords' 
Ordainers,  on  the  pattern  of  those  which  had  been  appointed 
to  enforce  the  Great  Charter,  and  to  carry  out  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  These  Ordainers  governed  England  for  a  year, 
and  their  arrangements  were  ratified  by  Parliament.  Again 
Gaveston  was  recalled,  but  this  time  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  barons  and  was  beheaded.  For  some  years  no 
favourite  appeared,  and  after  Edward  had  been  routed  at 
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the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  he  was  obliged  to  appoint  as 
his  chief  officers,  the  nominees  of  Lancaster.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  two  new  favourites  come  upon  the  scene, 
the  Despensers,  father  and  son.  The  Despensers  were 
Englishmen,  and  no  objection  could  be  made  to  them  as 
upstarts,  for  they  were  among  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful 
of  the  English  nobility ;  still  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
other  nobles,  and  Lancaster  headed  a  new  combination 
against  them.  The  Despensers  were  banished ;  but  Edward, 
taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  recalled  them, 
raised  an  army,  beat  Lancaster  at  Boroughbridge,  and 
executed  him  at  Pontefract.  A  new  combination  was  then 
made.  The  queen  deserted  Edward,  and  allied  herself  to 
Roger  Mortimer,  a  member  of  Lancaster's  party ;  Edward 
found  himself  deserted  by  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  the 
Despensers  were  seized  and  executed ;  an  attempt  to 
escape  failed ;  and  finally  Adam  Orlton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
asked  Parliament  whether  they  would  have  father  or  son 
for  king.  Parliament  declared  for  young  Edward,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  feudal  custom,  the  allegiance  of  the  several 
orders  was  withdrawn  from  Edward,  the  officers  of  state 
broke  their  staves  of  office,  and  he  ceased  to  reign,  deposed 
by  the  same  right  which  had  in  old  days  got  rid  of  Sigebert 
of  Wessex,  and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

A  great  constitutional  advance,  however,  was  made 
in  the  days  of  Edward  II.  After  the  fall  of  Lancaster,  in 
1322,  it  was  enacted  in  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing combinations  of  the  nobility,  that  "what  concerns  the 
whole  realm  must  be  treated  in  a  full  Parliament,"  a  principle 
which  gave  the  representatives  of  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  a  full  share  of  legislation. 

Under  Edward  III.  Parliament  made  great  strides.  This 
is  due  mainly  to  the  separation  of  Parliament   into  two 
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houses,  and  to  the  necessities  caused  by  the  king's  wars 
with  France. 

In  the  year  1332  the  knights  of  the  shire  are  first  defi- 
nitely recorded  as  sitting  apart  from  the  lords  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  next  year  they  sat  with  the  citizens  atid  burgesses 
in  a  separate  place.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  this  fact.  On  the  Continent  the  members 
for  the  lower  nobility  sat  with  the  nobles,  while  the  clergy 
and  members  for  towns  sat  each  in  a  separate  chamber, 
so  that  it  was  always  possible  to  play  off  the  different  orders 
against  one  another.  In  England  this  was  impossible,  for 
not  only  did  the  nobles  and  clergy  who  came  to  Parliament 
sit  in  one  house,  but  also  the  members  for  the  lower  nobility, 
as  they  were  in  theory,  though  practically  elected  in  the 
county  court  by  universal  suffrage,  sat  with  the  citizens  and 
burgesses,  so  that  the  orders  were  thoroughly  mingled. 
Moreover,  as  the  representatives  of  counties  and  towns  were 
on  an  equal  footing,  the  townsmen  soon  began  to  elect 
country  gentlemen  as  their  representatives,  and  the  union 
between  the  counties  and  towns  became  still  closer ;  and 
besides  all  this,  as  the  younger  sons  of  nobles  were  not 
nobles,  they  might  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  not 
only  do  we  find  the  younger  brothers  and  younger  sons  of 
peers  sitting  in  the  Commons,  but  it  was  decided  that  even 
the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  who  would  one  day  sit  in  their  own 
right  in  the  House  of  Lords,  might  be  elected  members  of 
the  Commons,  a  result  which  made  a  most  complete  union 
in  feeling  and  interest  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 
And  yet  again,  as  taxes  soon  came  to  be  voted  exclusively 
by  the  Commons  for  the  whole  of  the  laity,  the  House  of 
Lords  merely  giving  their  assent  to  the  grant,  the  chief 
control  over  the  government  came  to  lie  in  the  House  of 
Commons,   and   the  Lords  found   that  they  could  secure 
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their  own  power  best  by  gaining  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  they  did  by  getting  their  sons  and 
dependents  chosen,  and  by  winning  wherever  they  could 
control  over  the  borough  elections. 

The  next  great  source  of  the  power  of  Parliament,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  war  with  France.  To 
make  war  the  king  must  have  money,  and  to  do  so  the 
Parliament  must  be  kept  in  a  good  temper.  Accordingly 
we  find  Edward  consulting  his  Parliament  on  every  occasion, 
asking  their  advice,  and  submitting  his  plans  to  their 
approval.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  fifty  years  before  had  not  even  existed,  meddled  with 
everything.  Hardly  any  matter  which  they  deal  with  at 
the  present  time  was  untouched  by  them  ;  indeed,  they 
interfered  too  much,  and  their  dealings  with  matters  of 
trade,  finance  and  wages,  did  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good.  Still,  all  this  interference  increased  the  importance 
of  Parliament  and  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held 
in  the  country. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was,  however,  directed 
mainly  to  three  points.  They  wished  not  only  to  vote  the 
taxes,  but  to  control  the  expenditure;  and  they  desired  to 
control  the  appointment  of  the  king's  ministers  and  to  have*, 
some  means  of  punishing  them  if  they  did  not  keep  the 
law. 

The  first  chance  of  securing  these  occurred  in  1341.  In 
that  year  the  king  was  thoroughly  discontented"with  the 
administration,  for  though  large  taxes  had  been  granted  to 
him,  he  was  still  short  of  supplies.  So  he  suddenly  came 
back  from  Flanders,  accused  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Treasurer,  of  wasting  his  money,  and  ordered 
him  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  lords, 
however,  insisted  that  a  peer  must  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
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and  therefore  backed  up  the  Archbishop  in  his  refusal  to 
appear  before  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  the  right  of  a  peer 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers  was  once  for  all  granted.  Mean- 
while the  Parliament  had  been  making  their  advantage  out 
of  Edward's  difficulty,  and  had  wrung  from  the  king  the 
following  concessions  : — First,  that  the  accounts  should  be 
audited  by  auditors  chosen  in  Parliament ;  this  gave  them 
complete  control  over  both  taxation  and  expenditure. 
Second,  that  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  by  consul- 
tation between  the  king  and  his  lords,  and  that  when  named 
they  were  to  be  sworn  before  Parliament  to  keep  the  law ; 
this  gave  them  control  over  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
and  involved  the  idea  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Third, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament  ministers  were  to 
resign  their  offices  into  the  king's  hands,  and  be  compelled 
to  answer  any  complaints.  Had  these  gains  been  per- 
manent, Parliament  would  have  got  a  full  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  not,  for  the  very 
same  year  Edward  repudiated  the  concessions  which  he  had 
made.  They  were  not,  however,  wasted,  for  they  gave  an 
ideal  at  which  to  aim,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
practically  enforced. 

For  a  time,  however,  Parliament  gave  its  attention  to 
getting  rid  of  the  king's  clerical  advisers,  partly  because 
they  were  not  amenable  to  the  law,  and  partly  because  there 
was  growing  up  in  the  country  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
clergy.  In  this  effort  Parliament  for  a  time  succeeded.  In 
1340,  Robert  Bourchier  became  the  first  lay  chancellor,  and 
in  1371,  the  clerical  advisers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
excellent  William  of  Wykeham,  were  dismissed,  and  a  lay 
administration  under  John  of  Gaunt  took  its  place.  But 
this  ministry  in  turn  became  unpopular,  some  of  its  members 
were  engaged  in  corrupt  practices,  some  were  too  friendly 
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with  Alice  Ferrers,  the  king's  mistress,  the  war  abroad  took 
a  disastrous  turn,  so  in  1376,  a  Parliament  which  acquired 
the  title  of  good,  and  which  was  lead  by  the  Black  Prince, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  William  of  Wykeham,  attacked 
John  of  Gaunt  and  his  friends.  For  this  attack  they  made 
use  of  a  new  weapon,  impeachment.  In  an  impeachment 
the  House  of  Commons  prosecute  a  man  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  act  both  as  jury  and  judges,  give  the  verdict 
and  pronounce  the  sentence.  In  this  way  the  Commons 
proceeded  against  Lords  Latimer  and  Neville,  and  Alice 
Perrers,  who  were  severely  punished  for  mal-administration 
and  corruption.  The  discovery  of  this  new  weapon  made 
it  practically  possible  to  force  ministers  to  keep  the  law,  and 
made  them  really  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  its  dis- 
covery was  the  last  step  in  Parliamentary  progress  which 
was  made  under  Edward  III. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

POWERS  OF  MEDIEVAL  PARLIAMENT  AT  THEIR 
HEIGHT. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  followed  the  course  of  parliamentary 
history  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards.  During 
this  period,  the  power  of  the  national  assembly  steadily 
grew,  Parliament  began  to  sit  regularly,  was  divided  into 
two  houses,  obtained  control  over  taxation  and  expenditure, 
impeached  the  king's  ministers,  secured  a  right  to  a  full 
share  in  legislation  for  the  Commons,  and  indeed  interfered 
in  every  branch  of  government.  To  a  casual  observer  it 
might  seem  that  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  death  of 
Edward  III.,  had  secured  a  position  which  made  it  almost 
the  equal  of  that  of  the  present  day.  In  reality,  however, 
its  power  rested  upon  no  secure  foundation,  but  upon  a 
very  nice  balance  between  several  opposing  forces,  and  the 
equilibrium  was  so  unstable  that  a  very  slight  shock  was 
sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  edifice  to  the  ground. 

It  was  seen  that  the  old  nobles,  who  after  the  Conquest 
had  been  defying  the  power  of  the  crown  and  endeavour- 
ing to  set  up  a  feudalism  of  their  own,  had  been  beaten  by 
the  alliance  of  Henry  II.  with  the  clergy,  the  towns,  and 
the  official  nobility  ;  that  the  wickedness  of  John  dissolved 
this  alliance,  and  forced  the  nobles  to  ally  tliemselves  with 
llie  Church  and  the  people,  and,  while  they  still  preserved 
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their  hostility  to  the  crown,  to  appear  as  the  champions 
of  the  nation.  This  new  alliance  lasted  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  due  to  it  that  Par- 
liament was  forced  into  vigour,  because  it  formed  the 
readiest  weapon  for  the  nobles  to  use  against  the  king. 
But  it  was  the  force  of  the  nobles  in  the  background  which 
compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Parliament, 
and,  the  support  of  the  nobles  once  removed,  the  Commons 
had  no  power  of  their  own  to  stand  alone.  To  break  the 
alliance  between  the  nobles  and  the  Commons,  was  naturally 
the  object  of  the  king,  and  the  first  step  towards  this  end 
was  taken  by  Edward  III. 

From  natural  causes,  however,  the  position  of  the  nobles 
had  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  three  hundred  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  Conquest.  In  the  first  place,  William 
the  Conqueror's  plan  of  making  the  nobles  weak  by  scatter- 
ing their  estates  all  over  the  country,  had  broken  down,  for 
in  process  of  time,  by  marriage  and  inheritance,  a  great  many 
rectifications  of  frontier  had  been  effected,  and  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  much  more  consolidated  than  it  had  been, 
and  also  collected  in  fewer  hands.  Moreover,  the  nobles 
had  become  more  wealthy.  Up  to  1347,  England  had  been 
for  a  long  time  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  Black  Death 
killed  so  many  labourers,  that  the  landowners  found  it  utterly 
impossible,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  to  keep 
down  wages  at  the  old  level,  and  equally  impossible  to  bring 
back  again  their  emancipated  labourers  into  the  condition  of 
serfs.  They,  therefore,  took  to  sheep  farming,  and,  as  they 
found  in  Flanders  a  ready  market  for  their  wool,  rapidly 
grew  rich.  Again,  since  the  institution  of  scutage  the 
feudal  organization  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  for  a  time 
the  nobles  grew  weaker ;  but  it  had  been  replaced  by  an 
institution   still   more    dangerous.      Edward  III.    had  got 
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troops  for  his  French  wars  by  giving  authority  to  the  nobles 
to  collect  regiments  of  soldiers  whom  the  king  paid  through 
them,  a  plan  which  furnished  him  with  an  excellent  army. 
The  nobles,  however,  when  at  home,  found  means  by  their 
new  wealth  to  keep  the  services  of  some  of  these  men  as 
retainers,  who  practically  formed  a  little  standing  army  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  old  feudal  levy,  for  they  were 
always  ready  at  hand.  These  retainers  were  not  feudal  at 
all.  The  feudal  vassal  held  land  from  the  lord  on  condition 
of  fighting  for  him  ;  the  retainer  wore  the  lord's  livery  on 
the  same  condition,  and  as  he  was  ready  for  service  on  a 
moment's  notice,  was  evidently  very  much  more  dangerous 
to  society.  The  castles,  too,  were  grown  both  strong  and 
numerous,  and  were  held  for  the  most  part  by  the  nobility. 
These  several  causes  all  acting  together  had  produced  a 
small  but  very  powerful  band  of  wealthy  nobles,  and  so 
long  as  they  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  its 
position  was  strong  enough.  But  Edward  III.  devised  a 
scheme  for  bringing  over  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  the 
side  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons, 
and  he  proposed  to  provide  for  them  by  marrying  them 
to  the  heiresses  of  great  nobles,  just  as  the  French  kings 
provided  for  their  children  by  the  grant  of  appanages. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
married  Joan  of  Kent,  the  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Ricliard 
of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  Henry  III. ;  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence  married  the  heiress  of  the  De  Burghs ;  John  of 
Gaunt  married  Blanche,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  for  his  benefit  Lancaster  was  made 
a  county  palatine.  Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford  left  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  HI.  ;  the  other,  Henry,  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster.     Edmund  Duke 
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of  York  was  an  exception,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel.  In  this  way  Edward  expected  to  win  over  to 
the  interest  of  the  crown  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  and 
power  which  had  formerly  been  arrayed  against  it.  For  a 
time,  however,  his  plan  was  not  completely  successful, 
because  of  the  jealousy  between  the  Black  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  reforms  of 
the  good  Parliament  were  carried  by  the  support  of  the  two 
elder  brothers. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  III.  this  jealousy  was  continued. 
Richard  II.  had  been  brought  much  into  notice  during  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  same  party  which  had 
supported  the  good  Parliament  supported  him,  and  secured 
for  the  Parliament  a  strong  hold  over  the  administration,  in 
order  to  keep  out  John  of  Gaunt.  As  Richard  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  a  council  was  formed  to  carry  on  the 
government ;  and  it  is  from  the  appointment  of  this  council 
that  we  can  trace  the  continual  growth  of  the  power  of  that 
great  institution  which  formed  the  executive  government 
under  the  Tudors.  From  this  council  John  of  Gaunt 
and  the  king's  uncles  were  excluded ;  its  members  were 
appointed  by  Parliament,  their  acts  were  controlled  by 
Parliament,  which  not  only  voted  taxes  for  special  purposes, 
but  also  appointed  officers  of  its  own  to  receive  them  and 
see  that  they  were  diverted  into  no  other  channel,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  frequent  discussion,  kept  under  its  own 
eye  the  acts  of  the  council,  and  in  this  way  Parliament 
exercised  greater  power  than  it  had  ever  before  done. 

Soon,  however,  it  grew  tired  of  its  own  council.  One 
of  the  most  important  ministers  was  Michael  de  la  Pole 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  son  of  a  merchant  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
who  had  made  himself  useful  by  advancing  money  to 
Edward  III.  for  the  French  wars.     Suffolk  himself  was  an 
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able  man,  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  nation 
needed  rest  after  her  long  wars,  and  was,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  peace.  This  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  desirous  of  continuing  the  war  which  gave  them  riches, 
power  and  excitement,  and  therefore  made  an  attack 
upon  him.  Richard,  though  a  lad,  refused  to  remove  him 
from  the  council,  and  the  Commons,  upon  that,  sent  for 
the  Act  for  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.,  and  had  it  read 
before  them.  This  frightened  Richard,  and  Suffolk  was 
removed,  but  it  made  the  nobles  his  deadly  enemies.  The 
king  was  also  strongly  swayed  by  another  member  of  the 
council,  De  Vere,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  birth,  who 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  accused  of  being  an  upstart. 
Against  him  and  Suffolk  a  combination  of  nobles  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earls 
of  Arundel,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick.  When 
Suffolk  was  dismissed  they  got  Parliament  to  appoint  a  new 
council ;  and  when  Richard  took  an  opinion  from  the  judges 
that  this  council  was  illegal,  they  took  up  arms,  defeated  the 
king's  friends,  and  by  execution  and  banishment  thoroughly 
broke  up  his  party,  and  took  the  power  into  their  own 
hands.  Shortly  afterwards  Richard  came  of  age,  dismissed 
his  advisers,  and  for  a  time  ruled  well ;  but,  determining  to 
crush  the  nobles,  he  won  over  Derby  and  Nottingham  to 
his  side,  secured  a  Parliament  favourable  to  himself,  attacked 
the  lords  appellant  with  their  own  weapon,  impeachment, 
murdered  Gloucester  before  trial,  beheaded  Arundel,  banished 
Warwick,  and  in  his  turn  broke  up  the  party  of  the  lords 
appellant.    He  then  called  a  Parliament  at  Shrewsbury. 

No  sooner  were  the  nobles  removed  than  the  Commons 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  king.  The  Parliament  of 
Shrewsbury  was  forced  to  grant  taxes  for  life,  so  giving  up 
its   control   over   the    purse,   and   to   delegate   its   powers 
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into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  eighteen  members  who 
were  all  king's  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  to  annul  the 
Acts  of  the  Parliament  which  had  condemned  Suffolk  and 
De  Vere.  Thus  in  a  moment,  when  the  forces  of  the 
nobles  had  gone,  or  were  ranged  at  the  king's  side,  the 
power  of  Parliament  vanished,  its  most  important  privileges 
were  given  up,  and  it  became  thoroughly  discredited. 

The  king  used  his  new  power  in  the  most  arbitrary- 
manner.  He  forced  the  parliamentary  committee  to  deter- 
mine cases  and  to  enact  laws,  and  made  every  tenant  of 
the  crown  swear  to  recognize  the  legality  of  its  acts  and  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  alter  or  revoke  them.  He  exacted 
forced  loans,  sold  pardons,  put  seventeen  counties  in  out- 
lawry, interfered  with  justice,  and,  by  a  manifest  breach  of 
right,  exiled  at  once  the  two  remaining  great  nobles,  Henry 
of  Derby,  now  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Nottingham,  Earl  of 
Norfolk.  The  result  was  a  tremendous  reaction.  Richard 
became  thoroughly  unpopular.  The  nobles  were  disgusted 
with  his  high-handed  and  unjust  conduct  to  themselves  ; 
the  clergy  disliked  him  because  his  court  was  a  centre  of 
Lollardism,  and  because  he  had  banished  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Arundel's  brother ;  the  people  hated  the  new 
taxes,  and  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  which  united  the  kingdom 
against  Richard,  as  it  had  before  been  united  against  John, 
Henry  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  estates  of 
his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  by  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  at  a  moment  when 
Richard  was  in  Ireland,  was  joined  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  Richard  came  back  only  to  find  himself  a  prisoner.  A 
Parliament  was  summoned,  which  received  a  resignation 
signed  by  Richard,  and  on  the  other  hand  drew  up  an 
act  of  deposition  which  recited    Richard's   misdeeds,   and 
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the  throne  was  declared  vacant.  It  was  clearly  in  the 
power  of  Lancaster  to  seize  it  by  force,  but  he  gave  colour 
to  his  claim  by  declaring  that,  as  the  descendant  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  generally  believed  to  be  the  younger  brother  of 
Edward  I.,  but  whom  he  stated  to  be  the  elder  brother,  he 
had  a  better  claim  than  the  other  descendants  of  Edward  III. 
To  this  plea  no  answer  was  forthcoming,  and  Richard  passed 
to  the  dungeon  and  to  death,  while  Lancaster  ascended 
the  throne  as  Henry  IV. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  very  instructive.  It  shows  us 
in  the  first  place  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  as  yet 
no  intrinsic  power,  but  could  be  used  at  will  by  either  king 
or  nobles  as  one  or  other  was  in  the  ascendant.  Secondly, 
that  the  nation  was  still  ready  to  resist  arbitrary  govern- 
ment so  long  as  its  natural  leaders  were  prepared  to  show 
the  way,  but  that  if  the  power  of  the  nobles  were  overthrown 
the  nation  would  be  helpless  to  resist  the  king ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  arrangement  of  Edward  III.,  while  it  strengthened 
the  royal  family  as  against  the  country,  had  prepared  the 
way  for  a  dynastic  struggle,  whenever,  as  had  now  happened, 
a  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  claim  of  the  actual  occupant  to 
possess  the  throne. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Parliament  was  used  first  by 
the  king  and  then  by  the  nobles ;  Henry  IV.  used  Parliament 
as  a  check  upon  the  nobles.  His  position  from  the  first  was 
precarious  ;  for  his  title  was  bad,  the  combination  which  had 
put  him  on  the  throne  was  too  sudden  to  last,  and  it  was 
only  by  great  skill  that  he  could  hope  to  keep  his  place. 
Still  he  had  advantages.  The  clergy  were  thoroughly 
alienated  from  the  Commons  by  the  growth  of  Lollardism 
and  the  consequent  attack  upon  the  property  of  the  Church  ; 
he  held  in  his  own  hands  all  the  property  of  the  crown 
and  the  estates  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  a  large 
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band  of  retainers.  His  whole  aim  was  to  isolate  the  barons. 
For  this  purpose  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Church, 
and  burnt  heretics  at  its  desire ;  for  this,  too,  he  fostered 
the  power  of  the  Commons.  In  appearance,  at  any  rate,  the 
Commons  were  very  strong  under  Henry  IV.  The  king 
changed  his  council  in  deference  to  their  request ;  he  secured 
their  elections  from  the  interference  of  the  sheriff;  he  allowed 
them  to  make  a  regular  audit  of  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes  ; 
to  them  alone  was  secured  the  right  to  originate  money 
grants.  This  policy  made  Henry's  reign  a  success  ;  he  kept 
the  barons  in  check  and  discomfited  the  Percies  and  Mow- 
bray, the  son  of  his  old  antagonist  Norfolk,  when  they  rose 
against  him ;  he  held  the  Church  so  firmly  in  awe  that  he 
dared,  in  open  day,  to  execute  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York, 
for  treason,  an  act  which  two  centuries  before  would  have 
set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze  ;  and  he  handed  down  his 
kingdom  in  complete  tranquillity  to  his  son,  Henry  V. 

Henry  V.'s  reign  was  remarkable,  not  for  constitutional 
progress,  but  for  martial  triumphs.  Indeed,  under  him 
Parliament  began  to  lose  power.  The  nobles  were  thoroughly 
on  Henry's  side,  for  they  loved  war  and  eagerly  gave  up 
domestic  politics  for  foreign  glory.  The  Commons  were 
roused  by  the  same  spirit,  and  generously  devoted  the  effects 
of  the  foreign  priories  to  the  support  of  the  army.  When 
Henry  returned  from  Agincourt  they  voted  him  a  large  tax 
for  life  and  so  gave  up  the  control  of  the  purse,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  victory  was  to  be  paid  for  by  yielding  up  con- 
stitutional privilege. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  Parliament  for  a  time 
regained  its  power.  A  minority  was  always  favourable  to 
constitutional  rights,  and  no  sooner  was  Henry  V.  dead,  than 
Parliament  found  courage  to  set  aside  his  will,  and  to  appoint 
for  the  government  of  the  country  a  council  similar  to  that 
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of  Richard  II.,  of  which  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  king's  uncle,  was  chairman.  For  twenty  years  this 
council  governed  the  country,  and  as  from  this  time  this 
body  steadily  began  to  usurp  the  powers  of  Parliament,  it 
is  worth  while  to  examine  the  history  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Curia  Regis,  or  ordinary 
council,  was  a  body  at  once  legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 
In  his  reign  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  formed  from  it  as 
a  permanent  committee ;  under  Henry  II.  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  split  off;  and  under  John  and  Edward  I.  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery  followed  respectively. 
Meanwhile  the  old  legislative  power  had  been  resumed  by 
the  national  assembly  or  Parliament,  so  what  remained  to 
the  king's  council  ?  The  council  was  still  composed  of  the 
body  of  the  king's  chief  officials  with  others  whom  the 
king  might  call,  and  in  theory  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  it  had  lost  any  of  its  powers  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
In  practice,  however,  it  constituted  simply  the  council  of  the 
king's  chief  advisers  and  officers,  and  the  exercise  of  its  other 
powers  was  looked  upon  with  extreme  jealousy.  It  was  this 
council  which  was  replaced  by  that  appointed  by  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  or  by  the  Lords  Ordainers,  and  when 
the  king  was  weak,  the  council  secured  for  itself  a  real  share 
in  the  government,  when  he  was  strong  it  became  subordinate 
to  his  wishes.  The  ministry  of  Richard  II.,  however,  gave 
the  council  a  much  stronger  position ;  from  his  reign  the  first 
minutes  of  the  council  which  have  come  down  to  us  date, 
and  from  this  time  its  importance  steadily  grew.  At  that  time 
it  consisted  of  three  bishops,  nine  peers,  and  seven  com- 
moners, and  its  members  were  regularly  appointed  for  one 
year.  Richard  neglected  the  business  of  state  and  allowed 
things  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  council,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  its  importance. 
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Its  members,  again,  were  of  a  different  class  to  the  great 
nobles,  who  did  not  care  to  stay  always  in  London  or  to 
follow  the  king.  They  were  able  men,  but  much  under  the 
king's  influence ;  and  the  increase  of  their  power  was  viewed 
with  dislike  and  distrust  by  the  great  nobles  who,  as  a  class, 
could  not  for  a  moment  vie  with  them  in  talent.  Under 
Henry  IV.  the  council  continued  its  sittings,  and  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  a  time  acted  as  its  president,  and  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  it  managed  English  affairs  during 
his  absence  in  the  wars  ;  but  from  1422  to  1441  the  council 
really  governed  the  country.  By  degrees  the  council  was 
able  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Parliament.  The  proclama- 
tions of  the  king  in  council  seriously  interfered  with  the  sole 
right  of  the  Parliament  to  legislate.  For  although  a  pro- 
clamation was  not  supposed  to  enforce  a  new  law,  but  only 
to  call  attention  to  an  old  one,  or  to  put  in  operation  one 
which  was  temporary  in  its  application,  the  distinction  was 
not  very  carefully  kept  up.  Again,  the  council  still  acted  as 
a  court  of  appeal,  and  contrived  to  keep  this  right  con- 
currently with  the  exercise  of  a  similar  right  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

As  the  council  grew  strong,  Parliament  grew  weak. 
It  was  rarely  summoned,  for  the  Commons  had  foolishly 
granted  to  Henry  VI.  the  tax  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
life,  so  that,  so  long  as  the  expenses  were  not  excessive, 
there  was  no  need  to  apply  for  more  money.  And  when 
Parliament  met,  it  was  not  so  powerful  as  before.  In  1430 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  county  courts  was  restricted  to  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  which  gave  the  executive  a  largely 
increased  influence  in  the  elections,  and  they  also  pushed 
their  influence  in  the  borough  elections  in  every  possible 
way.  Edward  III.'s  plan  had  concentrated  a  great  deal  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  who 
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acted  together  against  the  nation,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
quarrel  among  themselves  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  rest  was 
mainly  taken  up  with  the  war  in  France,  so  that  even  before 
the  wars  of  the  Roses  broke  out,  Parliament  had  lost  much 
of  its  power. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  prevented  it  from  regaining  its 
position  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles.  In  these  wars,  which, 
in  their  origin,  were  fought  to  gain  the  supremacy  in  the 
council,  in  their  end,  to  secure  the  throne  for  the  house  of 
York,  the  high  nobility  were  either  killed  off  or  impoverished, 
so  that  the  house  of  York,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  people,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  high-spirited,  powerful  and  turbulent  nobility. 
The  Parliament,  weakened  before,  and  now  deprived  of  its 
natural  leaders,  was  utterly  unable  to  act  as  a  check  on  the 
crown,  while  the  council,  which  had  long  been  growing  in 
importance  and  efficiency,  became  a  ready  instrument  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  sovereign. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  consequent  fall  of  the 
nobility  were  no  doubt  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
the  new  despotism,  but  other  causes  worked  in  with  them. 
The  fifteenth  century  was  a  transition  period,  when  Europe 
was  passing  from  mediceval  into  modern  times ;  feudalism 
was  coming  to  an  end,  and  a  new  state  of  society  was  coming 
in ;  a  distinct  advance  in  civilization  was  being  made ; 
people  felt  that  the  order  and  security  for  life  and  property 
which  had  done  well  enough  for  crusaders  and  knights,  were 
not  now  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  world;  it 
was  again  a  question  of  securing  law  and  order,  at  any  cost 
to  individual  liberty,  and  all  classes  were  prepared  to  back 
up  any  sovereign  who  would  secure  them  from  a  repetition 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  It  was  this  which  made  the 
policy  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  practically  the  same, 
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for  the  conditions  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  similar. 
Each  found  a  people  intent  on  gaining  wealth  and  bent  on 
getting  the  security  needful  for  that  end,  a  nobility  which 
was  either  ruined  or  capable  only  of  a  spasmodic  effort  at 
self-assertion,  a  church  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  Lollard 
movement,  and  therefore  fearful  of  offending  the  king,  and 
each  saw  in  the  Privy  Council  the  ready  instrument  for 
carrying  out  his  designs  and  for  destroying  what  remained 
of  independence. 

The  rule  of  a  king,  uncontrolled  by  nobles  or  Parliament, 
was  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  our  constitution,  and  this 
fact  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Monarchy,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  reign  of  the 
Yorkist  and  Tudor  sovereigns.  From  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
is  a  gap  in  our  constitutional  history;  no  progress  was 
made,  and  we  have  merely  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  state 
of  things  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fresh  assertion 
if  constitutional  principles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARLIAMENT    UNDER    THE    NEW    MONARCHY. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  traced  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the 
new  monarchy  in  England,  and  saw  that  it  was  due  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  which  deprived  the  people  of  their  natural 
leaders,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  pro- 
vided the  king  with  a  serviceable  instrument  of  government. 
These  causes,  however,  were  special  to  England  itself,  but 
of  the  new  despotism  we  had  no  monopoly,  for  it  was  to  be 
seen  all  over  Europe.  In  France,  Louis  XL,  in  Spain, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  Florence,  the  Medici,  were  all 
aiming  at  the  same  result,  and  a  movement  so  general  must 
have  had  causes  deeper  than  those  which  appeared  to  pro- 
duce the  change  in  any  particular  country. 

The  movement  was  one  side  of  that  which  is  known  as  the 
renaissance,  or  new  birth,  which  changed  the  Europe  of  the 
crusades  into  the  Europe  of  modern  times.  It  is  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  growth  of  art,  with  the  Reformation, 
with  the  discovery  of  the  new  world ;  but  constitutional  his- 
tory has  most  to  do  with  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the 
rise  of  commercial  prosperity.  Before  these  two  forces  the 
feudalism  of  mediaeval  Europe  melted  away.  Commerce 
demanded  a  better  security  for  its  operations  than  was  given 
by  the  rude  misrule  of  the  feudal  baron.     Gunpowder  gave 
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the  means  of  penetrating  his  armour  and  levelling  his  castle. 
It  was  no  longer  tolerable  that  nobles  should  have  the 
power  to  summon  their  vassals  and  begin  a  private  war  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  peaceful  business ;  people  demanded 
that  men  should  not  always  need  to  sow  and  reap  with  their 
weapons  beside  them.  It  was  this  which  caused  a  demand 
for  better  order,  even  if  it  needed  for  a  time  the  giving  up 
of  some  personal  liberty.  It  was  better  to  have  a  chance 
of  enjoying  one's  own  in  peace,  than  to  hold  to  some  rather 
vague  constitutional  rights ;  and  so  all  over  Europe  we  find 
the  people  ready  to  back  up  any  one  who  would  put  down 
lawlessness,  and  ensure  more  peaceful  times.  The  change, 
however,  took  a  different  form  according  to  the  special 
history  of  the  country  and  the  particular  causes  which  gave 
the  impulse.  War  was  the  great  agent  for  increasing  the 
royal  powers.  In  England  it  was  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
in  France  the  struggles  with  the  English,  in  Spain  the 
fightings  with  the  Moors,  which  brought  the  king  to  the 
front.  In  Germany  and  Italy  there  was  no  national  war, 
but  there  the  Emperor  was  so  weak  that  the  towns  took  the 
lead ;  and  though  in  Germany  they  had  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess and  the  robber  knights  held  their  o\\ti,  in  Italy,  the 
home  of  the  renaissance,  the  towns  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  nobles  and  in  establishing  a  wonderful  system  of 
balance  of  power,  long  before  such  a  thing  was  thought 
of  in  the  west  and  north.  But  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  system  had  had  its  day,  and  the  Medici  at 
Florence  were  taking  the  lead  in  destroying  the  old  civic 
liberties. 

In  France  and  Spain,  too,  the  history  of  the  movement 
was  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  England.  France, 
as  we  saw,  was  a  typical  feudal  monarchy.  In  each  of  the 
provinces  the  counts  or  dukes  had,  side  by  side  with  the 
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king,  been  aiming  at  crushing  the  power  of  the  lesser  nobles 
in  his  own  district,  and  at  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
townsmen,  so  that  when  Charles  VII.  had  roused  national 
patriotism  against  the  English,  and  when  Louis  XL  had 
succeeded  by  good  luck  and  good  management  in  taking 
the  place  in  turn  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Count  of 
Anjou  and  others,  and  when  Charles  VIII.  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Brittany,  the  kings  of  France  found  them- 
selves suddenly  raised  from  a  position  of  great  weakness,  to 
be  the  all  but  despotic  sovereigns  of  a  magnificent  kingdom. 

Modern  Spain  is  made  up,  on  the  other  hand,  not  of  the 
provinces  of  a  feudal  sovereignty  like  France,  but  of  four 
independent  kingdoms,  Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile,  and 
Leon,  which  were  gradually  united  by  marriage  and  con- 
quest; while  Portugal,  though  united  for  a  time  to  Spain, 
is  at  present  independent.  These  kingdoms  grew  into 
being,  as  Spain  was  gradually  re-conquered  bit  by  bit  from 
the  Moors.  Navarre  was  never  subject  to  the  Moors; 
Aragon,  Leon  and  Portugal  were  colonies  pushed  along  the 
coast;  Castile  was  an  outpost  driven  like  a  wedge  into 
the  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united  by  marriage;  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Castile  by  their  marriage  added  the  third  kingdom ;  and 
the  unscrupulous  bad  faith  of  Ferdinand  made  him  pos- 
sessor of  Navarre.  National  feeling  was  kept  up  by 
struggles  against  the  Moors,  which  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  by  Ferdinand's  conquest  of  Granada, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards  was  turned  to  useful 
account  for  despotism,  by  the  establishment  by  Ferdinand, 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  VIL  of  England, 
Louis  XL  of  France  were  the  three  magi  of  the  West. 

In  England  the  most  obvious  cause  of  the  new  despotism 
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was  the  fall  of  the  nobility.  In  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VI. 
the  House  of  Lords  contained  five  dukes,  twelve  earls,  three 
viscounts  and  thirty-six  barons,  in  all  fifty-six  lay  peers.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  there  were  one  duke,  four  earls, 
one  viscount,  thirty-one  barons,  in  all  thirty-seven  members. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  two  dukes,  nine 
earls,  two  viscounts  and  sixteen  barons,  in  all  twenty-nine, 
and  clearly  many  of  these  titles  were  new  creations.  These 
numbers  speak  volumes,  and  show,  as  was  said  by  Mr. 
Bagehot,  that  in  the  v/ars  of  the  Roses  "  the  high  nobility 
killed  themselves  out."  But  these  figures  alone  do  not  fully 
represent  the  weakness  of  the  nobility.  Those  families  which 
had  fought  their  way  through,  were  wretchedly  poor ;  the 
newly  created  nobles  had  little  hold  on  the  country,  they 
were  merely  the  creatures  of  the  king.  The  Tudors,  more- 
over, steadily  aimed  at  keeping  down  the  nobles.  Henry 
VII.,  as  we  saw,  found  only  twenty-nine,  Edward  VI.  found 
forty-seven,  while  Mary  left  only  forty-three. 

Happily  for  England  the  fall  of  the  nobility  was  not 
accompanied,  as  it  was  abroad,  by  the  rise  of  a  standing 
army.  Henry  VII.  certainly  possessed  himself  of  a  train  of 
artillery,  which  was  of  most  material  service  in  putting  down 
casual  insurrections ;  but  a  force  such  as  that  wielded  by 
Louis  or  Ferdinand  was  unknown  in  England  till  the  days 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  freedom 
from  the  danger  of  foreign  invasions  which  England  enjoyed. 
Moreover,  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  English  kings 
deprived  them  of  the  luxury  of  a  standing  army.  Powerful 
as  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  were,  they  were  still  in  the 
main,  dependent  on  Parliament  for  supplies  ;  and  insurrec- 
tions such  as  that  at  Topclifle  under  Henry  VII.,  when  the 
country  people  arose  and  slew  the  Earl  Percy,  the  king's 
representative,  and   the  resistance   to  the   benevolence  of 
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1525,  showed  Henry  VII.  and  Wolsey  that  the  purses  of 

their  subjects  could  not  be  trifled  with  with  impunity,  though 
the  extraordinary  Acts  by  which  on  two  occasions  Parlia- 
ment released  Henry  VIIL  from  the  obligation  of  paying  his 
debts,  showed  how  easily  Parliament  would  bend  to  the 
king's  will.  Still  even  if  the  king  had  little  force  to  control, 
there  was  no  strong  force  to  resist,  and  the  physical  checks 
which  had  controlled  the  early  Edwards  and  Henrys  had 
passed  away. 

The  constitutional  checks,  however,  remained  unaltered. 
These  were  five,  and  are  stated  by  Hallam  to  be  : — 

I.  "The  king  could  levy  no  sort  of  new  tax  upon  the 
people,  except  by  the  grant  of  his  Parliament,  consisting  as 
well  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  or  lords  spiritual,  and  of 
hereditary  peers  or  temporal  lords,  who  sat  and  voted  pro- 
miscuously in  the  same  chamber,  as  of  representatives  from 
the  freeholders  of  each  county,  and  from  the  burgesses  of 
many  towns  and  less  considerable  places,  forming  the  lower 
or  commons'  house. 

II.  "The  previous  assent  and  authority  of  the  same 
assembly  were  necessary  for  every  new  law,  whether  of  a 
general  or  temporary  nature. 

III.  "  No  man  could  be  committed  to  prison,  but  by  a 
legal  warrant  specifying  his  offence  ;  and  by  an  usage  nearly 
tantamount  to  constitutional  right,  he  must  be  speedily 
brought  to  trial  by  means  of  a  regular  sessions  of  gaol 
delivery. 

IV.  "  The  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence  on  a  criminal  charge 
was  determined  in  a  public  court,  and  in  the  county  where 
the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  from  whose  unanimous  verdict  no  appeal 
could  be  made.  Civil  rights,  so  far  as  they  depended  on 
questions  of  fact,  were  subject  to  the  same  decision. 
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V.  "  The  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown,  violating  the 
personal  liberty  or  other  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  sued 
in  action  for  damages  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  or,  in  some 
cases,  were  liable  to  criminal  process  ;  nor  could  they  plead 
any  warrant  or  command  in  their  justification,  not  even  the 
direct  order  of  the  king." 

Of  these  the  first  and  second  were  thoroughly  established, 
but  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  much  less  valuable.  They 
were  very  difficult  to  enforce;  and  as  time  went  on,  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns  found  it  more  and  more  easy 
to  evade  them,  because  they  touched,  as  a  rule,  only 
individual  citizens  ;  while  to  enforce  a  tax  or  to  alter  a  law 
was  likely  to  arouse  the  hostility  and  resistance  of  a  class,  if 
not  of  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  gave  the  sovereign 
very  great  power.  He  practically  appointed  the  sheriffs,  and 
that  gave  him  a  representative  in  each  county.  He  appointed 
the  judges,  and  could  displace  them  at  any  moment.  More- 
over, as  the  sheriffs  named  the  jury,  and  the  judges  tried  all 
cases,  this  gave  the  king  an  immense  advantage  in  the  law 
courts,  and  accounts  at  once  for  the  fact  that  under  both  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  the  law  courts  were  scenes  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  wherever  king  and  subject  were  the  parties 
in  the  case.  Again,  the  king  had  a  perfect  right  to  appoint 
as  officers  whom  he  would.  The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  was  by  impeachment,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  this 
method  being  used  between  the  impeachment  of  Suffolk, 
just  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Commons.  The  chief  ministers  were 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Treasurer,  for  the  Justiciar  had  long 
before  subsided  into  a  mere  law  officer.  The  Chancellor, 
next  to  the  king,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Usually  some 
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great  churchman  was  appointed,  for  the  sovereigns  were  most 
careful  to  keep  this  office  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobihty, 
and  in  Cardinal  Morton  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  found  capable  ministers  who  were  willing 
to  use  their  ability,  solely  to  further  the  ends  of  the  crown. 
Then  came  the  Treasurer,  usually  a  cleric,  but  as  yet 
decidedly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  was  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Equity, 
the  judges  at  the  head  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law ;  and 
so,  with  the  judicial  and  executive  administrations  thoroughly 
under  his  control,  there  was  really  no  check  on  the  king 
except  the  want  of  money.  The  king's  revenue  was  derived 
from  grants  of  Parliament,  crown  lands,  feudal  dues,  fines 
and  forfeitures  levied  in  the  law  courts,  and  other  rights  such 
as  treasure -trove  which  he  possessed  as  lord  of  the  land. 
Still,  however,  the  revenue  was  by  no  means  large,  and  an 
attempt  to  increase  it  always  formed  part  of  the  royal 
policy. 

The  actual  history  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  his 
immediate  successors  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  efforts 
of  the  sovereigns  to  secure  themselves  on  the  throne,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hold  which  they  had  over  the  country. 

Edward  IV.'s  great  difficulty  was  with  Warwick.  The 
kingmaker  was  the  last  of  the  great  feudal  nobles ;  he  had 
put  Edward  on  the  throne,  but  Edward  had  no  intention  of 
submitting  himself  to  his  authority.  To  balance  the  power 
of  the  earl,  Edward  supported  the  Woodvillcs ;  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  royal  family,  Warwick  supported  Clarence 
against  Edward.  For  a  time  Warwick  actually  got  Edward 
into  his  power,  but  was  forced  to  release  him,  and  Warwick 
and  Clarence  soon  afterwards  left  the  country  and  allied 
themselves  to  Margaret,  the  exiled  wife  of  Henry  VI.  By 
her  aid  Edward  was  for  a  time  dethroned ;  but  he  returned, 
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and  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  crushed  Warwick, 
utterly  put  down  the  Lancastrians,  and  left  Edward  time  to 
consolidate  his  power.  In  practice,  Edward  was  a  believer 
in  the  motto  "  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
people."  He  laid  himself  out  to  be  thoroughly  popular, 
mixed  freely  with  his  subjects,  sat  on  the  King's  Bench  him- 
self, and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  a  character  for  kindness  to 
every  one  but  a  noble.  He  was  on  the  road  to  complete 
success,  and  had  already  made  himself  pretty  well  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  which  he  had  summoned  only  once 
for  eight  years,  when  his  early  death  for  a  time  plunged  the 
kingdom  into  disorder.  Three  parties  struggled  for  power  : 
the  Woodvilles,  the  new  nobles,  headed  by  Hastings,  the  old 
nobiUty,  headed  by  Buckingham.  Richard  of  Gloucester 
played  off  these  parties  against  one  another  and  won  the 
crown,  only,  however,  to  cause  a  general  combination  of  his 
crushed  antagonists  and  the  ruin  of  his  cause  at  Bosworth 
field. 

Henry  VH.  pursued  the  same  policy  as  Edward  IV. 
His  claim  to  the  crown  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  it 
required  all  his  astuteness  to  keep  what  his  sword  had  won. 
He  obtained  from  Parliament  an  act  which  declared  that  no 
subject  could  be  punished  for  service  done  for  a  king  in 
actual  possession  of  the  crown.  To  get  a  constitutional 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  he  had  a  law  passed  by 
Parliament  which  declared  the  succession  to  rest  in  him  and  ^ 

his  heirs,  and  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Church  he  obtained - 

from  the  Pope  a  bull  to  the  same  effect,  and  by  a  system  of 
matrimonial  alliances  he  managed  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  ^ 
footing  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  to  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Lancaster 
was  derived  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
that  he  was  merely  the  husband  of  the  true  heiress  of  the 
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throne.  Conspiracy  after  conspiracy  was  raised  against  him, 
but  through  all  his  difficulties,  he  steadily  kept  his  eye  upon 
three  points:   (i)   to   reduce   the  power   of  the  nobility; 

(2)  to  obtain  a  court  of  law  independent  of  popular  feeling ; 

(3)  to  get  a  revenue  independent  of  Parliament. 

He  crushed  the  nobles  in  three  ways.  First,  he  beheaded 
them.  Secondly,  he  impoverished  them.  Third,  he  de- 
prived them  of  their  retainers.  The  retainers  had  been  the 
great  source  of  the  troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  for 
they  had  formed  the  armies  which  had  fought  the  battles. 
Henry's  Parliament  readily  passed  a  law  to  forbid  them,  and 
he  himself  enforced  the  law  with  rigour ;  and  by  punishing 
those  nobles  who  infringed  it,  by  enormous  fines,  he  not 
only  struck  terror,  but  also  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
transgressors  the  power  of  sinning  again.  Indirectly,  too, 
the  power  of  the  nobles  was  weakened.  The  statute  of 
fines  which  was  originally  intended  to  give  a  new  security 
of  title,  to  owners  who  had  acquired  estates  during  the 
late  troubles,  was,  by  somewhat  irregular  means,  used  by 
the  lawyers  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  entail,  by  which 
estates  descended  in  unbroken  succession  from  father  to 
son,  and  thus  enabling  impoverished  landowners  to  sell 
their  estates.  In  this  way  large  quantities  of  land  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  men,  who  had  no  hereditary  influence 
over  their  tenants,  and  who  for  a  time  at  any  rate  devoted 
their  attention  mainly  to  making  the  most  out  of  their  land 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  to  building  the  comfort- 
able houses,  which  have  brought  down  to  us  the  Tudor 
style. 

To  attain  his  second  object,  Henry  set  up  the  court  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The 
exact  position  of  this  court  is  obscure,  but  it  was  practically 
a  revival  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  became  merged  in  that 
body.  The  first  object  of  the  court  was  to  keep  in  order 
"stout  gentlemen  of  the  North  of  England,"  who  were 
inclined  to  defy  the  power  of  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court ; 
to  check  the  sheriff  himself  if  he  showed  symptoms  of  using 
his  power  against  the  king,  his  master ;  and  generally  to  nip 
rebellion  in  the  bud.  The  court  could  not  inflict  death,  but 
only  fines  and  imprisonment.  Though  created  by  the  law, 
it  violated  the  constitution  by  acting  without  a  jury,  and  it 
contained  the  germ  of  great  tyranny.  At  first,  however, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  effected  great  good,  for  it  secured 
peace  and  order,  as  no  less  powerful  court  could  have  done, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  ease  with  which 
England  passed  through  the  stormy  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  due  to  the  Star  Chamber.  Sir  Edward  Coke  said  of 
it,  "It  is  the  most  honourable  court,  our  Parliament  ex- 
cepted, that  is  in  the  Christian  world.  In  the  judges  of  the 
same  are  the  grandees  of  the  realm :  and  they  judge  upon 
confession  or  deposition  or  witness.  This  court  doth  keep 
all  England  quiet." 

The  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the  purse  had  been 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  been  stated 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  it  had  been  finally  decided  by 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum  of  Edward  I.  and  the  practice  of 
succeeding  reigns.  Edward  IV.,  however,  contrived  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  asking  his  subjects  for  benevolences, 
or  voluntary  gifts,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  refuse,  and, 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  a  law  of  Richard  III., 
it  was  revived  by  Henry  VII.  His  chancellor.  Cardinal 
Morton,  invented  a  form  of  argument  which  was  capable  of 
universal  application.  If  a  man  lived  extravagantly  it 
showed,  he  said,  that  he  had  plenty  to  spare,  if  plainly, 
that  he  must  have  saved,  and   this   convenient   dilemma 
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went  by  the  name  of  Morton's  fork.  Besides  this  irregular 
method,  Henry  used  all  the  legal  means  in  his  power.  He 
got  Parliament  to  grant  him  a  revenue  for  life  and  large 
sums  on  several  occasions,  all  of  which  were  exacted  to  the 
uttermost  farthing ;  he  collected  the  feudal  dues  to  their 
full  amount ;  he  confiscated  the  property  of  rebellious 
barons,  and  he  profited  by  the  fines  in  the  law  courts.  By 
these  means,  though  not  popular,  he  contrived  to  grow  rich. 
The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VH.  mark  a  new 
era.  Singularly  different  in  their  manners  and  morals, 
these  two  able  men  were  alike  in  their  aims.  Each  of  them 
pursued  steadily  the  design  of  replacing  the  fabric  of  feudal 
monarchy  by  a  despotism  founded  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
commercial  classes,  and  so  well  did  they  succeed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  few  monarchs  ever  ascended  a  throne 
with  brighter  prospects  than  their  common  descendant, 
Henry  VHI. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PARLIAMENT   UNDER   HENRY    VIII. 

Between  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  there  is  no  continuous  thread  in  the  con- 
stitutional history.  We  are  unable  to  trace  the  development 
of  institutions  ;  but  have  to  content  ourselves  with  examin- 
ing the  government  itself,  and  with  watching  the  working  of 
those  causes  which  were  steadily  making  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  match  for  the  monarchy.  But  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  House  of  Commons 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  it  was  called  at  long  intervals ;  it 
did  very  little  when  it  met ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  struggle 
with  the  Papacy  made  Henry  eager  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  national  assembly  came 
again  into  prominence.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
say  at  any  given  time  how  far  the  Parliament  was  sub- 
servient and  how  far  it  was  acting  spontaneously  in  unison 
with  the  king.  So  easy  it  is  to  represent  the  same  action 
in  two  different  lights,  that  the  reader  is  readily  deceived. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  accession  of  Henry,  Par- 
liament had  little  opportunity  of  having  a  will  of  its  own. 

Henry's  position  was  exceedingly  strong :  only  one  noble 
of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  York  was  left — the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  he  was  in  prison,  and  on  the  point  of 
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execution.  The  higher  nobility  had  been  killed  or  im- 
poverished by  Henry  VII.,  while  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
had  secured  the  hold  of  the  king  over  the  people  at  large. 
To  all  these  advantages  Henry  succeeded,  and  to  these  he 
added  another,  which  his  father  never  had — great  personal 
popularity.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  strong,  an  adept 
at  all  martial  feats  and  at  all  manly  exercises,  and  wherever 
he  went  he  exercised  a  fascination  which  won  him  alike  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  Parliament  readily  granted  the 
young  monarch  supplies,  and  by  marrying  his  late  brother's 
wife,  Katharine  of  Aragon,  he  secured  himself  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Spanish  alliance,  which  comprehended  the  chief 
states  of  Europe  who  were  opposed  to  France.  Soon  after 
his  accession  he  secured  for  himself  a  most  excellent 
minister  in  the  person  of  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  who  ever 
served  a  king.  He  was  a  churchman,  sprung  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  but  endowed  with  all  the  riches  of 
learning  ;  very  clever,  very  ambitious,  and  a  thorough  friend 
to  Henry.  His  policy  followed  two  distinct  lines ;  (i)  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  crown,  (2)  to  reform  the  power  of  ^^ 
the  Church.  In  the  former  he  merely  carried  on  the  policy 
of  Henry  VII. ;  but  in  the  latter,  he  was  obliged  to  deal 
with  a  wholly  new  set  of  circumstances.  He  lived  at  the 
time  when  Luther  was  setting  on  foot  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  Though  we  know  this  movement  as  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  only  one  of  a  series.  Again  and  again  parties 
of  reform  had  at  moments  of  decay  sprung  up  in  the  Church. 
The  monks  of  Clugny  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  in  the  thirteenth,  had  equally  been 
reformers  in  their  way,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  this,  that  in  their  case  the  Popes  had 
set  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and   had 
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adopted  it,  and  by  doing  so  had  prevented  the  danger  of 
a  schism.  Had  the  Pope  of  Luther's  time  treated  him  as 
Innocent  III.  treated  the  Franciscans,  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed,  but  Leo  X.  had  nothing  of 
Innocent  III.  or  of  Gregory  VII.  in  his  character,  and  so 
he  was  incapable  of  acting  as  they  had  done.  Now,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  Wolsey  that  he  seems  to  have  distinctly  seen 
the  danger,  and,  had  he  been  elected  Pope,  he  might 
possibly  have  played  the  part  of  the  German  Popes  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  raised  the  Pontiff  from  being  a  mere 
Italian  Prince  to  be  the  true  head  of  Latin  Christianity. 
Throughout  his  life,  Wolsey  distinctly  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reformation,  and  it  was  an  ambition  which  was 
something  more  than  a  wish  for  mere  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, which  urged  him  to  try  for  the  Papacy.  The  abuses 
of  the  clergy  had  raised  the  Lollards  in  England,  and 
though  the  Lollards  had  failed,  the  notion  of  reform  was 
not  extinct,  and  Henry  VI I.  had  gone  so  far  as  to  get  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  giving  him  authority  to  inspect  the 
monasteries.  This  plan  Wolsey  proposed  to  carry  out,  and 
to  couple  the  extinction  of  the  useless  monasteries  with  the 
erection  of  schools  and  colleges,  which  should  supply  the 
demands  of  the  new  learning.  To  give  himself  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  this,  Wolsey,  with  the  king's  consent,  got 
from  the  Pope  the  appointment  of  papal  legate.  This  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  subsequent  events;  for  as  Wolsey 
was  both  chancellor  and  papal  legate  he  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power;  so 
that  when,  after  the  Reformation,  Cromwell  became  both 
chancellor  and  vicar-general,  though  he  derived  his  autho- 
rity from  the  king  and  not  from  the  Pope,  as  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  no  change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical 
authority. 
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In  home  policy,  Wolsey's  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
supplying  money  for  the  king's  expenses.  Henry  VIII. 
required  a  larger  income  than  Henry  VIL,  for  his  court  was 
more  extravagant,  and  by  attempting  an  energetic  foreign 
policy  he  involved  himself  in  numerous  wars.  To  supply 
his  deficiencies,  Wolsey  resorted  to  grants  of  Parliament,  to 
benevolences,  and  to  forced  loans.  As  a  rule  he  met  with 
little  difficulty  in  getting  what  he  wanted,  but  on  two 
notable  occasions  he  met  with  resistance,  and  was  forced 
to  be  satisfied  with  defeat.  In  the  year  1523,  Wolsey, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Commons'  House,  demanded 
in  person  a  grant  of  ;!^4oo,ooo ;  but  mainly  by  the  boldness 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  while  the 
question  was  discussed ;  and  even  then,  after  a  debate  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  a  smaller  sum  only  was  granted,  and 
that  was  spread  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Again,  in  1525, 
Henry  attempted  systematically  to  collect  a  forced  loan 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  but  his  officers  everywhere  met 
with  resistance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Parliament  twice  absolved  the  king 
from  his  debts,  and  even  ordered  that  those  who  had  in- 
advertently been  paid,  should  refund  the  money,  but  this 
proceeding  was  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  coincided  with  the  first  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  a  revival  of  parliamentary  activity.  The  Par- 
liament which  met  at  his  fall  sat  for  no  less  than  seven 
sessions,  did  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  gained  a 
great  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  From  that 
time  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  gone  back,  but  has 
steadily  won  its  way  to  its  present  position. 

The  gain  was  due  in  the  main  to  three  causes,  all  of  which 
grew  more  or  less  directly  out  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  longer  time  during  which  Par- 
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liament  sat.  Up  to  1529  the  Parliament  had  usually  been 
hurriedly  summoned,  voted  the  supplies  which  were  needed, 
or  passed  any  special  law  which  was  thought  necessary,  and 
then  been  dissolved  at  once.  It  had  been  a  casual  as- 
sembly called  together  to  despatch  special  business.  But 
the  Parliament  of  1529,  which  was  merely  prorogued  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  not  dissolved  till  1536,  had  time  to 
acquire  a  corporate  character  and  feeling,  and  with  these 
the  self-respect  of  the  members  and  their  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  steadily  increased.  The  second  was 
the  prominence  given  to  Parliament  by  Henry's  struggle 
with  the  Pope,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  arose  as  to  the 
succession.  No  Parliament  of  modern  times  effected  more 
in  seven  years  than  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1529.  It 
passed  a  series  of  Acts  which  completely  separated  England 
from  Rome;  it  reformed  the  English  clergy;  it  settled  and 
unsettled  the  succession  to  the  throne  ;  and  it  interfered  in 
many  other  departments  of  social  and  political  life.  Little 
as  Henry  VIII.  was  controlled  by  his  Parliament,  by  using 
it  as  he  did,  he  polished  up  a  rusty  tool  which  formed  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  less  skilful  craftsman. 
The  third  cause  was  the  fall  of  the  monasteries,  which  had 
an  immense  constitutional  importance.  When  Henry  VIII. 
came  to  the  throne  the  House  of  Lords  was  made  up  of 
eighty-four  peers.  Of  these  thirty-six  were  lay,  the  rest, 
including  twenty-one  archbishops  and  bishops,  twenty-six 
abbots  and  priors,  and  the  master  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  were  spiritual  peers,  and  numbered  forty-eight;  so 
that  the  spiritual  peers  were  in  a  majority  of  twelve.  At 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  there  were  forty-seven  lay  peers 
and  only  twenty-seven  spiritual  peers,  so  that  the  numbers 
were  more  than  reversed.  This  was  due  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  all   the   spiritual   peers  but   the  archbishops   and 
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bishops.  The  result  of  this  change  was  to  thoroughly  alter 
the  character  of  the  House.  Up  to  this  time  the  spiritual 
peers,  all  of  whom  were  nominated  more  or  less  directly  by 
the  king,  had,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
been  thoroughly  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
induced  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  reforming  statutes, 
shows  his  power.  But  when  the  spiritual  peers  were  reduced 
to  a  minority,  the  nobles  were  in  a  position  to  act  with 
greater  freedom.  For  a  time  the  crown,  through  the  newly 
appointed  peers,  was  able  to  hold  its  own,  but  symptoms  of 
resistance  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  Lords  earlier  than 
in  the  Commons,  for  in  the  reign  of  Mary  an  important 
statute  against  heretics  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

But,  besides  this  constitutional  change,  the  Reformation 
narrowly  escaped  from  completely  changing  the  attitude 
of  the  king  to  Parliament  itself.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  transference  of  their  property  to  the 
crown  gave  the  English  sovereign  the  best  chance  he  ever 
had  of  making  himself  independent  of  parliamentary  con- 
trol, by  securing  to  himself  an  immense  and  permanent 
income.  With  the  wealth  of  the  monks  in  his  hands  the 
king  need  no  longer  have  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for*'^^ 
supplies.  Oddly  enough  this  was  looked  upon  by  the 
common  people  as  the  great  good  which  was  to  come  from 
the  dissolution ;  they  fondly  imagined  that  there  would  be 
no  more  taxes,  and  sore  was  their  disappointment  when 
they  found  that  the  tax-gatherer  called  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently than  before.  But  in  the  long  run  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  England  that  such  was  the  case.  Had  the  chance 
come  to  Louis  XL  or  even  to  Henry  VIL,  the  wealth  would 
have  been  carefully  secured,  but  Henry  VHL  allowed  it — 
to  be  dissipated  partly  in  presents  to  his  friends,  partly  in 
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grants  to  enemies,  and  partly  by  huge  thefts  made  by 
the  sequestrators  of  the  property.  The  Reformation  gained 
what  the  king  lost :  these  grants  secured  the  upper  classes 
for  the  Reformation,  and  the  forty  thousand  families  who  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  are  said  to  have  been  interested  in  the 
abbey  lands,  formed  the  strongest  barrier  between  England 
and  Rome.  Henry's  action  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
whole  nation  with  the  cause  of  separation  from  Rome ;  he 
acted  not  as  a  Protestant  but  as  an  Englishman ;  and  when 
he  sent  to  death  on  one  hurdle  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic, 
the  one  for  denying  transubstantiation,  the  other  for  denying 
the  royal  supremacy,  he  probably  exactly  represented  the 
views  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  his  day.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Parliament,  which  on  the  whole  repre- 
sented the  nation  fairly  enough,  was  thoroughly  prepared 
to  back  him  up  in  the  policy  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
success,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  grant  him  privileges 
which  it  would  have  denied  to  a  less  popular  sovereign. 

In  the  first  place,  it  passed  an  Act  giving  to  his  pro- 
clamations the  force  of  law.  In  form  this  was  a  sur- 
render of  right,  but  in  fact  it  was  an  assertion  that  a 
proclamation  of  the  king  had  not  the  force  of  law  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  as  the  Act  ceased  to 
operate  at  Henry's  death,  it  left  the  constitutional  question 
more  certain  than  before.  Secondly,  Parliament  allowed 
Henry  to  leave  the  crown  by  will.  This  was  a  much  more 
startling  concession,  but  practically  it  made  little  difference 
in  subsequent  events,  and  it  certainly  was  much  better  that 
such  an  arrangement  should  be  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, than  that  it  should  be  usurped  by  the  king's  own 
authority.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  giving  up  of  a  right, 
the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  again  and  again  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  Henry's 
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children,  so  that  the  right  of  Parhament  to  regulate  the 
succession  was  not  likely  to  fall  out  of  use  from  want  of 
exercise. 

On  the  whole  then  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  Parliament.  Though  the 
Houses  had  not  much  control  over  the  administration  of 
the  king,  they  were  for  various  causes  growing  in  import- 
ance ;  by  the  continual  exercise  of  their  functions,  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  into  decay,  while  the  measures 
they  passed  were  preparing  them  for  a  period  of  greater 
independence  under  sovereigns  of  a  less  iron  will  than  that 
of  Henry  VHL 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  interest  turns 
from  the  Parliament  to  the  council.  The  minority  of 
Edward  VI.,  like  those  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  was 
a  period  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  had  now  become  a  regular  organized  body, 
whose  members  were  named  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and 
held  in  their  hands  the  administration  of  the  State.  These 
were  appointed  by  the  sovereign  without  any  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  Parliament,  and  the  council  of  Edward  VI.  was 
nominated  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  arranged 
for  his  son's  minority,  just  as  Henry  V.  had,  without  par- 
liamentary sanction,  attempted  to  do  for  that  of  Henry  VI. 
The  council  consisted  of  forty  members  of  whom  twenty- 
two  were  commoners,  in  itself  a  very  striking  circumstance. 
For  business  purposes  it  was  divided  into  three  committees ; 
(i)  for  calling  in  forfeits,  (2)  the  committee  of  State,  which 
answers  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  present  cabinet,  who 
dealt  with  the  higher  matters  of  policy,  (3)  the  committee 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  To  each  committee  was 
attached  a  secretary  who  was  rapidly  becoming  important. 
It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  that  the  permanent 
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secretary  of  any  body  always  tends  to  become  of  more 
importance  than  the  more  honourable  members.  He  is 
always  there,  and  knows  what  has  been  done  before,  so  that 
he  is  a  centre  of  information  ;  and  if  he  has  any  brains  at 
all,  he  must  become  a  person  of  the  first  consequence. 
It  is  by  this  simple  process  that  the  three  secretaries  of  the 
Privy  Council,  have  as  Secretaries  of  State  far  outstripped 
the  great  lords  of  the  council,  until  the  great  lords  them- 
selves have  become  glad  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
were  nominally  their  inferiors.  The  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  Tudor  kings  made  the  council  a  great  deal  more 
powerful  than  it  had  been  when  it  appeared  before.  It 
wielded  all  the  new  power  of  the  crown.  In  former  councils 
the  majority  of  the  members  had  been  nobles  or  prelates 
who  were  themselves  powerful,  but  after  the  Reformation, 
few  prelates  appear,  and  the  chief  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  commoners  or  new  men  who  had  been  lately  ennobled 
The  council  had  several  sub-committees.  One  for  Wales, 
sat  at  Ludlow,  and  had  under  its  jurisdiction  Wales  and  the 
March  counties ;  another,  the  council  of  the  north,  was 
established  at  York,  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and 
looked  after  the  six  northern  counties. 

By  the  year  1526  the  old  Court  of  Star  Chamber  created 
by  Henry  VII.,  had  become  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  council,  which  thus  sat  as  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction and  was  able  itself  to  punish  those  who  infringed 
its  numerous  proclamations.  These  trials  were  carried  on 
without  a  jury ;  the  accused  was  not  always  confronted  with 
the  witnesses ;  he  was  himself  examined  upon  oath,  forced 
to  criminate  himself,  and  was  often  subjected  to  torture. 
Death  could  not  be  inflicted,  but  imprisonment  was,  and 
in  those  days  imprisonment  usually  meant  confinement  in 
some  noisome  dungeon  from  which  it  was  a  mercy  if  you 
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came  out  alive.  Whipping  was  frequently  practised,  and 
exposure  in  the  pillory,  branding  or  rowing  in  the  galleys. 
There  was  no  manner  of  question  with  which  the  Star 
Chamber  did  not  interfere  under  Edward  and  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth  added  to  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Council  a  fresh 
function  by  the  creation  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
This  court  played  in  ecclesiastical  matters  the  part  taken 
by  the  Star  Chamber  in  civil  affairs.  It  embodied  in  itself 
the  powers  which  were  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  queen 
by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  was  constituted  as  a  court 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1584.  Its  procedure  was  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  it  exercised 
despotic  power  over  the  clergy.  When  it  was  in  working 
order,  the  control  of  the  council  over  the  nation  was 
complete,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  are  men- 
tioned while  Parliament  was  omitted. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons  was  becoming  steadily 
stronger.  The  addition  of  members  for  Wales  under 
Henry  VIII.  had  made  it  a  better  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  its  activity  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  contributed  to  keep  up 
its  importance.  But  the  first  thing  which  shows  the  strength 
of  Parliament  was  the  wholesale  creation  of  rotten  boroughs. 
These  boroughs  were  mere  villages  under  the  influence  of  the 
crown  or  of  some  noblemen  in  the  court  interest,  who  practi- 
cally nominated  the  members.  Cornwall  was  best  repre- 
sented, and  that  was  because  the  stannary  or  tin  courts  there 
gave  an  effectual  weapon  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
royal  will.  But  what  would  have  been  the  good  of  this 
elaborate  machinery  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  so 
subservient  as  it  is  often  represented  to  have  been  ?  No  ! 
it  was  just  because  Parliament  was  becoming  refractory, 
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because  the  court  bills  could  not  always  be  passed,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  new  votes,  and  so  the  creation  of 
rotten  boroughs  was  the  first  compliment  paid  by  the 
sovereign  to  the  rising  importance  of  Parliament,  as  the 
gunpowder  plot  was  the  first  paid  by  the  people.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  sixteen  boroughs  were  created, 
under  Edward  VI.  twelve,  under  Mary  eight,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth thirty,  most  of  which  were  thoroughly  rotten,  but  added 
two  members  each  to  the  court  party. 

This  increase  in  the  power  of  Parliament  was  due  partly 
to  the  special  causes  mentioned  above,  but  almost  as  much 
to  the  great  change  which  was  passing  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  political  power  was  falling. 
Formerly  the  nobility,  but  now  the  country  gentry,  were 
coming  to  be  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  kingdom.  The 
loss  of  retainers  had  broken  the  military  power  of  the  nobles ; 
but  the  revolution  in  agriculture,  which  under  the  Tudors 
changed  England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  sheep  farming 
country,  had  immensely  increased  the  wealth  of  the  gentry, 
and  as  they  did  not,  like  the  nobles,  flock  to  London  to 
spend  their  incomes,  they  became  thoroughly  well-to-do; 
and  so  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  it  was  not  so 
much  the  great  nobles  as  the  gentry,  like  Hampden  and 
Cromwell,  who  put  armies  in  the  field  and  decided  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom.  With  this,  too,  came  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-assertion.  Men  who  had  changed  faiths  and 
settled  successions  no  longer  looked  upon  themselves  as  the 
mere  accessories  of  government,  they  aspired  to  play  a 
nobler  part ;  and  so  the  obsequious  Parhament  of  Henry  VII. 
became  the  murmuring  Parliament  of  Mary,  the  grumbling 
Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  rebellious  Parliament  of 
Charles  I. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

REVIVAL  OF   PARLIAMENTARY  ACTIVITY. 

The  strange  absence  of  rebellion  under  the  Tudors  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Two  great  risings  only  were  made  against 
the  reform  policy,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  the  rebellion 
of  the  Nevilles  and  Percies  in  1569.  In  each  of  these  we 
have  a  rising  of  the  type  common  under  the  Plantagenets 
where  the  great  nobles  raised  the  whole  country  side  against 
the  policy  of  the  government,  and  specially  protested  against 
the  place  taken  by  villein  and  upstart  men  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  realm.  The  other  rebellions 
such  as  those  of  Ket  and  Wyatt  were  for  special  causes, 
while  that  in  Devonshire  had  no  noble  leader.  This,  how- 
ever, shows  on  the  whole  both  the  popularity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  also  the  ease  with  which  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
one  part  of  the  country  being  always  ready  to  help  to  put 
down  a  rising  in  another,  for  the  king  could  always  rely  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

The  same  causes  which  had  secured  the  popularity  of 
Henry  VIII.  secured  also  that  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 
Her  manners  were  as  winning  as  his;  she  had  the  same 
happy  knack  of  saying  the  right  thing ;  and  while  her  hand 
was  heavy  enough  on  a  recalcitrant  noble,  the  tradesman 
and  the  peasant  always  felt  that  he  had  a  good  friend  at 
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court.  Besides  this,  Elizabeth  was  most  astute.  Difficult 
as  was  the  course  she  had  to  steer,  she  always  contrived  to 
keep  clear  of  offending  any  important  political  body.  She 
was  economical  even  to  a  fault,  and  so,  as  the  crown  lands 
were  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  she  avoided 
levying  heavy  taxes ;  she  increased  her  revenue  by  enforcing 
the  feudal  dues,  which  fell  most  heavily  on  the  great ;  and, 
as  her  foreign  policy  was  generally  popular,  the  nation,  up 
to  1588,  was  prepared  to  overlook  her  trifling  infringements 
of  the  constitution. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  Parliament  was  grow- 
ing; wealth  was  steadily  spreading  among  its  members,  as 
was  natural  from  the  distribution  of  the  well  cultivated 
abbey  lands,  and  the  application  of  pasturage  in  the  less 
fertile  districts  ;  and  Parliament  was  strong  enough  to  resist, 
long  before  it  saw  fit  to  use  its  strength.  But  Elizabeth 
herself  knew  well  enough  that  the  power  to  resist  was  there 
and  she  acted  accordingly.  On  two  points  in  particular  the 
difference  in  view  which  existed  between  the  queen  and 
Parliament  was  apparent.  These  were  the  questions  of  the 
queen's  marriage  and  the  nomination  of  her  successor.  In 
each  of  these  Elizabeth  probably  was  able  to  see  the  whole 
question  more  distinctly  than  her  subjects  could.  She  per- 
ceived clearly  that  though  marriage  in  the  abstract  was 
desirable  enough,  in  the  concrete  it  was  sure  to  make  her 
position  more  difficult.  Various  persons  were  proposed  ;  but 
they  were  all  more  or  less  out  of  the  question.  She  could  not 
marry  Philip  of  Spain  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
and  to  have  accepted  that  would  have  inferred  her  own 
illegitimacy ;  for  if  the  Pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  to 
a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  he  could  also 
grant  a  dispensation  to  a  woman  to  marry  her  deceased 
husband's  brother.    It  was  almost  as  difficult  for  her  to  take 
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a  Frenchman  or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Austria,  for  they 
were  Catholics;  Protestant  German  princes  were  not  so 
common  as  they  are  at  present,  and  to  have  married  a 
subject  would  have  exposed  her  to  endless  jealousy,  and 
besides  would  have  lowered  her  position  as  compared  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  However,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  explain  all  this  to  Parliament,  and  so  the  subject  was 
always  a  matter  of  quarrel. 

If  she  would  not  marry,  Parliament  thought  that  the  queen 
might  at  any  rate  name  a  successor  ;  but  the  queen  steadily 
refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  At  Elizabeth's  accession, 
the  great  mass  of  her  subjects  had  been  born  and  bred 
before  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  come  in ; 
they  were,  therefore,  thorough  Catholics  in  religion,  though 
they  had  no  love  for  the  Pope.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
expected  that  they  would  look  with  pleasure  on  the  religious 
reforms  which  Elizabeth  was  carrying  out;  but  they  were 
cheered  by  the  hope  that  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  devoted 
Catholic,  would  probably  succeed  to  the  throne.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Protestants  looked  on  Mary  with  horror,  and 
hoped  that  something  would  turn  up  to  prevent  her  suc- 
cession ;  so  to  have  declared  Mary  heir  on  the  one  hand,  or 
one  of  the  Suffolk  family  on  the  other,  would  have  alienated 
a  large  body  of  the  nation,  and  this  Elizabeth  never  would 
do.  At  the  end  of  her  reign  it  was  just  as  bad.  Elizabeth 
wished  to  maintain  the  Church  of  England;  but  to  have 
declared  James  of  Scotland  her  heir  would  at  that  time  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  English  Presbyterian  movement 
which  Elizabeth  detested.  Besides  this,  as  time  went  on, 
Elizabeth  became  more  and  more  averse  to  the  mention  of 
the  subject,  she  knew  well  enough  that  an  heir  to  the  throne 
might  make  himself  very  dangerous  to  herself,  and  so  she 
steadily  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  her  subjects. 
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This  policy,  however,  Parliament  never  would  understand, 
and  in  1566  and  15  71  it  opposed  the  queen's  wishes  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  of  these  years,  the  Commons  spoke  up 
boldly,  and  declared  that  the  queen  ought  to  marry  or  else  to 
name  a  successor.  No  sovereign,  said  the  lords,  but  one  who 
was  hateful  to  her  subjects  could  be  afraid  of  her  successor. 
Elizabeth  ordered  the  peers  who  spoke  thus  to  be  banished 
from  her  presence,  and  told  the  Commons  to  refrain  from 
further  speech  upon  the  subject.  Peter  Wentworth  asked 
if  this  order  were  not  illegal.  A  debate  of  four  days  took 
place  and  then  the  Queen  gave  way. 

In  157 1  a  struggle  took  place  on  the  subject  of  Puritanism. 
Puritanism  is  rather  a  vague  term.  The  nucleus  of  the 
Puritans  were  the  Protestant  clergy  who  left  the  Church  in 
1564  on  the  attempt  of  the  high  commission  court  to  enforce 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  there  were  numbers  of  people 
inside  the  Church  who  were  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
and  who  therefore,  while  remaining  in  the  Church,  were 
anxious  to  bring  its  principles  and  practice  into  closer  con- 
formity with  their  views.  This  party  was  very  strong  in  the 
Commons,  and  again  and  again  they  tried  to  press  their  views 
on  the  court.  In  157 1  the  Queen  was  thoroughly  annoyed 
by  this,  and  forbad  Strickland,  who  had  spoken  strongly  on 
the  subject,  to  attend  Parliament.  This  flagrant  violation  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice.  Peter  Wentworth  drew  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  subject,  and  especially  to  the  order  of  the 
queen  forbidding  Parliament  to  impeach  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  saying,  "  None  is  without  fault,  no,  not  even  our 
gracious  queen."  Finally,  Wentworth  was  imprisoned  by 
the  House,  but  released  by  the  queen,  and  afterwards  took  a 
leading  part  in  ecclesiastical  questions.     These  instances  are 
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sufficient  to  show  that  the  House  of  Commons  even  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  was  not  so  servile  a  body 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Still  the  queen  did  not  mince 
matters  in  her  addresses  to  the  House,  and  they  were  often 
warned  not  to  meddle  with  matters  that  were  too  high  for 
them. 

The  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1587,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  following  year,  removed 
the  great  danger  which  had  hung  over  England  since  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  England,  no  longer  breathlessly 
anxious  for  her  very  existence,  was  able  to  turn  herself  again 
to  the  securing  of  her  constitutional  freedom.  The  effort  to 
do  this  lasted  from  15  88  to  1688,  exactly  one  hundred 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  old  liberties  which  had  been 
won  for  a  brief  time  under  the  Plantagenets,  were  regained, 
and  such  a  stamp  put  upon  them  that  they  have  never  since 
been  seriously  infringed.  This  struggle  for  liberty  forms  the 
most  exciting  period  of  our  constitutional  history,  and  the 
opening  struggle  was  ushered  in  by  the  cannon  of  the  Armada. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  had  James  I.  been  a 
different  character  no  struggle  would  have  taken  place.  The 
contest  had  begun  before  his  arrival,  and  his  character, 
though  it  shaped  the  channel,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
incoming  of  the  tide.  It  was  while  good  Queen  Bess  still 
lived  that  Parliament  began  to  murmur,  and  the  first 
rustling  of  the  coming  storm  was  heard.  As  Elizabeth  grew 
older  her  popularity  declined.  The  war  caused  the  levying 
of  heavier  taxes  ;  the  disasters  in  Ireland,  the  weary  dragging 
out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  fall  of  the  popular  Essex, 
cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content showed  itself,  as  was  likely,  in  open  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliament.  The  great  grievances  were  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Puritans  and  the  weight  of  the  monopohes. 
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The  queen  was  determined  to  enforce  her  ideas  of  a  state 
religion  on  the  nation,  so  there  was  constant  friction  between 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  the  low  church  or  Puritan 
party.     These  difficulties  were  often  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Commons  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
upon   themselves   as   the   champions   of  the   discontented 
reformers.     But  the  quarrel  about  the  monopolies  has  gained 
greater  prominence,  and  has  been  handed  down  as  the  first 
open  revolt  of  the  Parliament  against   the   court.     These 
monopolies   were   granted   to    individuals   either   as   court 
favourites  or  in  return  for  a  money  payment,  and  gave  the 
sole  right  of  selling  some  article.      The  monopolists  were 
able  to  sell  at  what  price  they  thought  they  could  make  the 
largest  profit,  and  the  difference  between  this  price  and  the 
market  price  which  would  have  been  fixed  by  free  competition 
was  an  indirect  tax  on  the  consumers  of  the  article.     To  the 
court  they  were  a  great  source  of  revenue,  and  included  salt, 
coal,  leather,  Latin  grammars  and  other  things.     "  Is  not 
bread  among  the  number?"   asked  an   angry  commoner. 
The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  monopolies  was  raised 
in  Parliament.     At  first  the  Commons  proceeded  by  way  of 
petition,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  their  request,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Parliament  of  1601  to  declare  the  monopo- 
lies illegal.     For  four   days  the  courtiers  made  all  the  re- 
sistance in  their  power ;  but  Elizabeth,  finding  that  success 
was  hopeless,  gave  way  with  a  good  grace,  and  sent  word  to 
the  House  that  they  should  all  be  discontinued,  and,  though 
the  promise  was  never  literally  carried  out,  the  Commons, 
who  had  won  a  great  constitutional  battle,  were  for  the  time 
satisfied  with  their  success. 

Two  other  facts  show  the  growing  antagonism  of  the 
Commons  to  the  court.  In  the  course  of  her  reign  Ehzabeth 
created  sixty-two  new  boroughs,  most  of  them  rotten,  and 
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she  also  did  all  in  her  power  to  influence  the  course  of 
elections  at  other  places  in  favour  of  the  court  candidates. 
If  such  was  the  attitude  of  Parliament  and  the  court  during 
the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  it  was  only  likely  that  open 
war  would  break  out  between  Parliament  and  James  I. 

The  struggle  of  which  we  have  just  traced  the  beginning 
was  influenced  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  by  two  new 
departures,  (i)  The  more  exact  definition  of  the  position  of 
the  Sovereign;  (2)  the  change  from  the  Tudors  to  the 
Stuarts.  The  notion  of  kingship  in  Europe  was  modified 
by  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  idea  of  the 
feudal  sovereign  was  replaced  by  those  of  a  personal 
monarch  and  its  opposite,  the  constitutional  king.  These 
ideas  were  in  conflict ;  and  as  they  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments,  it  is 
well  to  inquire  closely  into  their  meaning.  In  mediaeval 
times  the  whole  theory  of  the  organization  of  government 
and  society  was  founded  on  the  feudal  system.  It  was  a 
vast  pyramid  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  serf,  at  the 
head  the  emperor.  Europe  still  regarded  itself  as  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  the  emperor  and  the  Pope 
represented  the  chief  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities. 
Under  the  emperor,  stood  the  kings  and  their  subjects; 
under  the  Pope,  the  archbishops  and  their  clergy.  This  was 
the  ideal;  but  it  was  not  altogether  recognized  in  its 
entirety.  England  always  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the 
empire,  a  sort  of  little  empire  in  itself,  and  when  Sigismund 
the  emperor  paid  a  visit  to  Henry  V.  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  he  came  as  a  visitor,  and  not  as  claiming  any 
authority  over  the  island.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  this  theory  was  broken  down  by  the  logic  of  facts. 
The  emperors  lost  their  hold  on  Italy,  and  even  on  Ger- 
many, and  became  mere  German  princes,  who  were  more- 
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over  constantly  out  at  the  elbows  and  inspired  no  manner 
of  respect  \  and  though  Charles  V.  gained  a  great  name, 
his  influence  was  due  far  more  to  his  Spanish  and  Nether- 
landish subjects  than  to  his  rank  as  emperor.  From  another 
point  of  view  the  Reformation  broke  up  the  ecclesiastical 
side  of  the  empire.  England,  Scotland,  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  Holland  utterly  threw  over  the  papacy,  and  in 
this  new  state  of  things  a  fresh  theory  had  to  be  discovered. 

From  the  king's  standpoint  the  view  taken  up  was,  that 
sovereigns  owed  their  authority  to  divine  right,  and  held 
their  cro\\Tis  from  God  himself  without  any  interposition  of 
the  power  of  the  emperor.  This  view  made  the  sovereign 
owner  of  all  his  dominions  in  a  sense  unknown  in  feudal 
times,  and  enabled  him  to  exchange,  cede,  or  buy  territory 
in  a  way  that  was  never  thought  of  by  the  feudal  monarchs. 
His  relation  to  the  law  was  also  changed.  In  old  times  the 
king  was  just  as  much  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  realm 
as  any  of  his  subjects  ;  but  the  sovereigns  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  set  up  the  theory  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  subject  were  the  grant  of  the  monarch,  and 
could  be  revoked  at  his  pleasure.  The  chief  advocates  of 
this  theory  were  the  students  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had 
always  looked  on  the  emperor  as  its  supreme  authority,  and 
their  views  of  the  king's  power  were  summed  up  as  follows 
in  "  Cowell's  Interpreter,"  a  book  published  in  1610.  In 
his  definition  of  king,  Cowell  says :  "  He  is  above  the  law 
by  his  absolute  power,  and  though  for  the  better  and  equal 
course  in  making  laws,  he  do  admit  the  Three  Estates  into 
Council,  yet  this  in  divers  learned  men's  opinion  is  not 
of  constraint,  but  of  his  own  benignity,  or  by  reason  of  the 
promise  made  upon  oath  at  the  time  of  his  coronation." 

On  the  other  hand  a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the 
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king's  position  had  grown  out  of  the  Reformation,  The 
central  ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  These 
theories  left  no  place  for  the  mediation  of  the  priest,  or 
the  interposition  of  authority,  and  therefore  carried  with 
them  the  tenet  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God  ;  and  if 
before  God,  much  more,  therefore,  before  men.  By  them 
the  self-respect  of  men  was  increased,  and  an  impulse  given 
to  political  as  well  as  rehgious  independence.  Looking  at 
the  theory  of  the  king's  power  from  this  standpoint,  it 
became  clear  that  the  king  must  have  received  his  authority 
from  the  people,  who  had  agreed  for  the  sake  of  protection 
and  better  government  to  give  up  some  of  their  rights  to 
one  man,  who  in  return  was  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  But 
this  theory  again  was  capable  of  two  interpretations,  or 
rather  developments.  Hobbes  thought  that  the  people, 
having  once  set  up  a  king,  had  for  ever  given  up  their 
rights,  and  had  no  power  to  revoke  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Locke  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  king  broke  the 
fundamental  contract,  which  must  some  time  or  other  have 
been  made,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  land,  then  the 
people  might  depose  and  punish  the  king.  These  views 
were,  of  course,  not  enunciated  in  form  at  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  but  they  were  in  the  air,  in  men's  minds,  and  the 
course  of  the  quarrel  turned  in  a  great  measure  on  which  of 
the  two  was  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  exact  constitutional  position  of  the 
English  sovereign  had  never  given  much  trouble  to  Henry 
Vlli.  or  Elizabeth.  So  long  as  they  had  the  reality  of 
power,  they  did  not  care  to  investigate  the  basis  upon  which 
it  rested,  and  gave  themselves  over  to  keep  their  realm  in 
good  order,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Pope  like  matter-of-fact  English  people  as  they 
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were.  To  keep  clear  of  the  Pope  was,  however,  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  with  regard  to  him  they  would 
have  defined  their  position,  if  asked,  to  have  been  that  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  that  is,  one  who  was  over  all  causes 
and  all  cases  within  their  dominions  supreme,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  interference  from  any  outside  power,  such  as 
Pope  or  emperor.  No  Tudor  would  have  claimed  to  be 
above  the  law.  If  it  stood  in  their  way,  and  the  deed 
could  be  done  quietly,  they  had  no  scruple  about  violating 
it,  but  they  never  thought  of  claiming  to  do  so  as  a  right. 

In  all  these  points  James  I.  was  utterly  different.  He 
was  a  pedantic  student  of  political  philosophy,  and  therefore 
was  more  careful  of  the  theory  of  his  position  than  of  the 
maintenance  of  its  dignity.  He  took  the  word  absolute  as 
meaning  unrestrained  by  his  subjects,  and  finally  claimed 
as  a  right  to  be  above  the  law.  Such  pretensions  in  a  man 
of  true  kingly  dignity  would  have  been  very  trying,  but  in 
James  I.  they  were  absurd.  The  dignified  aspect  and 
kingly  mien,  which  the  Tudors  had  accustomed  Englishmen 
to  look  for  in  a  king,  were  ill  calculated  to  fit  the  nation  to 
reverence  a  slovenly  glutton  whose  tongue  was  too  large 
for  his  mouth  ;  and  the  scholastic  verbosity  of  James,  his 
trickiness  and  meanness,  disgusted  a  race  who  thought 
silence  was  golden,  and  reckoned  a  man  by  his  deeds  and 
not  by  his  professions.  Clever,  undoubtedly,  James  was,  a 
great  deal  cleverer,  and  even  more  far-sighted  than  many  of 
his  subjects,  but  disgusted  as  the  nation  was  by  his  outward 
appearance  and  manners,  these  qualities  went  for  very  little, 
except  perhaps  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  the  bench  of 
bishops. 

Until  the  death  of  Elizabeth  very  little  was  known  in 
England  of  James  I.  The  impression  which  he  made  on 
his  arrival  was  not  favourable.     His  train  was  filled  with 
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needy  Scots,  who  looked  upon  England  as  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  At  Newark  he  caused  a  man  who 
was  caught  picking  pockets  in  the  crowd  to  be  hung  on  the 
spot  without  trial;  and  when  a  number  of  Puritan  clergy 
presented  a  petition  for  some  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  ten  of  their  leaders  were 
thrown  into  prison.  By  the  time  the  new  sovereign  reached 
London,  his  subjects  were  well  assured  that  if  their  liberties 
were  to  be  secured  they  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  the 
struggle  for  constitutional  freedom  begun  in  real  earnest. 

To  secure  constitutional  freedom  it  is  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  have  control  directly  or  indirectly  over  the  legis- 
lative or  the  making  of  laws,  the  executive  or  the  carrying 
on  of  the  nation's  business,  the  judicial  or  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  and  the  trial  of  cases  between  man  and  man. 
At  this  time,  as  we  have  seen.  Parliament  had  secured  the 
sole  right  of  making  laws,  but  this  right  was  continually 
being  encroached  upon  by  the  free  use  of  proclamations  by 
the  king  and  council.  It  had  no  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  king's  ministers — from  the  chancellor  or  trea- 
surer to  the  sheriffs  and  magistrates — that  is,  over  the 
executive.  And  in  regard  to  the  law  courts  the  rights  of 
the  subjects  were  to  a  great  extent  illusory. 

The  courts  of  the  kingdom  could  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission, 
and  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land.  Over  the  first  of  these 
the  nation  had  no  control ;  the  judges  were  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  they  acted  without  juries.  In  the  ordinary 
courts  where  juries  were  employed  it  might  seem  that  the 
rights  of  the  subject  were  secured,  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  the  first  place  the  king  appointed  and 
dismissed  the  judges  solely  at  liis  own  pleasure,  so  that  they 
were  completely  under  his  thumb.     Then,  as  the  king  in- 
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directly  appointed  the  sheriffs,  and  the  sheriff  named  the 
jury,  there  was  sure  to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  strong 
bias  in  the  king's  favour;  and  finally  a  man  accused  of  a 
criminal  offence  was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment before  the  day  of  trial,  or  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  examine  witnesses  for 
the  defence  upon  oath.  What  wonder  was  it  that  under 
the  Stuarts  the  law  courts,  which  should  have  been  the 
protection  of  the  subject,  became  merely  the  instruments  of 
his  oppression  ? 

Against  this  array  of  power  the  only  hope  of  the  subject 
lay  in  the  Parliament.  Insurrection  was  utterly  useless, 
and  if  Parliament  could  not  hold  its  own  there  was  no  hope 
left  for  the  nation.  But  there  was  no  Law  to  compel  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament.  So  long  as  he  could  pay 
his  way  without  additional  taxes,  or  so  long  as  he  could  get 
money  in  some  way  without  the  grant  by  Parliament,  there 
was  every  probability  that  he  would  not  summon  one ;  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  bad  management  of  the  Stuarts  that  they 
were  compelled  by  their  extravagance  and  thriftlessness  to 
come  as  often  as  they  did,  face  to  face  with  the  national 
assembly. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PARLIAMENT   UNDER   JAMES  I. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  Parliament  was  occupied  in 
reasserting  its  privileges.  The  first  act  of  James  was  a 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  announced  that  it  was  his  good 
pleasure  that  no  one  who  held  extreme  views  on  religion  or 
had  been  outlawed,  was  to  be  elected  a  member.  This  was 
a  gross  violation  of  freedom  of  election.  Happily  the  county 
of  Buckingham  elected  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Goodwin, 
an  outlaw,  so  the  action  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
question.  According  to  the  practice  which  had  been  used 
for  a  long  time,  the  returns  of  the  elections  were  sent  not  to 
the  House  of  Commons  but  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
This  court,  in  accordance  with  the  king's  unconstitutional 
proclamation,  quashed  the  election  of  Goodwin,  and  ordered 
a  second  election  to  be  held,  in  which  another  gentleman, 
named  Fortescue,  was  chosen.  To  this  the  Commons 
demurred,  insisted  that  the  returns  should  go  to  them  and 
not  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  James,  finding  them  firm, 
yielded.  A  compromise  was  found,  by  which  the  elections 
of  both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  were  set  aside  and  a  new 
member  was  chosen.  From  this  time  the  right  was  never 
again  disputed,  and  all  questions  which  arose  out  of  elections 
were  referred  to  the  Commons  and  to  the  Commons  only 
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for  decision.  This  beginning  augured  well  for  the  further 
success  of  the  Commons.  To  have  secured  control  over 
their  own  elections  gave  them  a  firm  basis  on  which  to 
stand,  and  deprived  the  king  of  an  excellent  opening  for 
getting  rid  of  obnoxious  members. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  members' 
persons.  The  freedom  of  members  of  Parliament  from 
arrest  was  very  old.  There  was  a  law  as  old  as  the  days  of 
King  Ethelbert  that  no  man  should  hinder  the  members 
of  the  witan  when  summoned  by  the  king,  and  this  privilege 
had  gradually  developed  till  it  was  recognized  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  could  not  be  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  any 
private  person  or  for  any  crime  except  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace.  To  enforce  this  privilege  was,  however, 
more  difficult.  It  had  been  violated  several  times  by  the 
Tudors  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  disuse.  Happily 
the  first  Parliament  of  James  I.  insisted  upon  its  rights,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  member  named  Shirley  they  vindicated  the 
right  of  their  members  not  to  be  arrested  for  debt. 

Armed  with  these  two  privileges,  of  control  over  their  own 
election  and  freedom  from  arrest,  the  Commons  became 
very  strong,  and  at  once  took  a  much  higher  position,  in 
spite  of  all  James'  theories,  than  they  had  held  under  the 
Tudors.  They  became  the  recognized  champions  of  the 
nation  against  the  court,  and  also  of  the  Puritans  against 
the  high  churchmen  and  Catholics,  a  fact  which  was  attested 
by  the  coupling  of  Parliament  and  king  by  the  authors  of 
the  gunpowder  plot. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  James  a  series  of  skirmishes 
took  place  between  him  and  the  Commons  in  which  both 
sides  practised  the  use  of  their  weapons  and  gained  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  Among  these  disputes  was  one  about 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.      James  was 
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desirous  of  seeing  this  done  at  once,  but  Parliament  refused 
to  do  more  than  abolish  the  old  border  laws,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  do  what  James  wanted,  with  regard  to  the 
naturalization  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  Again,  Cecil,  James' 
chief  minister,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  old  feudal  dues,  which 
were  becoming  most  irksome  in  the  new  state  of  society, 
and  offered  to  compromise  the  annoying  rights  of  wardship, 
marriage,  reliefs  and  so  on  for  a  fixed  land  tax  of  ;^2oo,ooo 
a  year.  After  a  great  deal  of  bargaining,  the  Commons 
agreed  to  this,  but  happening  to  go  down  for  a  recess  the 
members  changed  their  minds  and  refused  to  complete  the 
contract,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  The  plan  was 
allowed  to  drop,  and  nothing  more  was  effected  till  1660. 
Again,  the  Commons  were  continually  putting  pressure  on 
the  king  to  enforce  the  severe  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics;  the  king  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  this  re- 
spect was  more  tolerant  than  his  subjects,  was  constantly 
trying  to  find  some  means  of  uniting  the  Catholics  to  the 
English  Church,  and  so  was  desirous  of  avoiding  anything 
which  would  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  two  parties.  In 
this  way  constant  friction  was  kept  up,  and  the  Parliament, 
acting  on  their  motto,  "  That  the  prerogatives  of  princes  may 
easily  and  do  grow,  the  privileges  of  subjects  are  at  a  stand- 
still, and  they  may  be  maintained,  but  if  lost  are  never 
regained,"  did  all  in  their  power  to  hold  their  ground. 

But  Parliament  was  not  the  only  body  which  suffered  in 
its  privileges ;  the  rights  of  subjects  were  also  attacked.  The 
purse  of  the  nation  was  no  longer  inviolable.  The  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  national  assembly  alone  to  grant  taxes 
rested  upon  immemorial  usage;  the  kings  had  never  been 
able  to  establish  any  regular  practice  to  the  contrary ;  their 
attempts  to  do  so  had  been  regularly  resisted,  and  finally  the 
rights  of  the  nation  in  this  respect  had  been  laid  down  in 
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the  most  positive  and  explicit  manner  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters  of  Edward  I.  For  a  time  the  kings  had  en- 
deavoured in  a  spasmodic  manner  to  get  an  irregular 
revenue  in  violation  of  this  document,  but  these  efforts 
ceased  with  Richard  II.,  and  from  his  time  till  the  accession 
of  Mary  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  a  regular  tax, 
though  benevolences  and  forced  loans,  which  did  not  differ 
materially  in  practice,  had  been  sometimes  exacted.  Mary, 
however,  levied  a  small  customs  duty  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  Elizabeth  had  raised  a  tax  on  sweet  oils. 
These  violations,  however,  though  serious  enough,  were  not 
systematic,  and  it  was  reserved  for  James  I.  to  lay  siege  in 
regular  form  to  the  purses  of  his  people.  Tonnage  and 
poundage,  i.e.  a  tax  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  three 
shillings  per  ton  on  liquors,  and  of  threepence  to  sixpence 
a  pound  on  dry  goods,  imported  or  exported,  had  according 
to  custom  been  granted  to  James  I,  for  life,  by  his  first 
Parliament.  James  proceeded  to  increase  the  tax  by  about 
five  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  by  more.  For  instance, 
James  was  no  smoker,  and  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
objectionable  practice  he  raised  the  tax  on  tobacco  to  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  a  pound.  This  rise  in  the  customs 
duties  was  felt  very  much  by  the  merchants,  and  one  Bates, 
who  traded  with  Turkey,  refused  to  pay,  and  in  1608  he  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  Now  the  question  of  customs  duties  had  always 
been  held  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  other  taxes. 
Trade,  since  it  arose  out  of  our  relation  to  foreign  countries, 
was  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  foreign  affairs, 
which  were  under  the  king's  own  management,  and  so  the 
control  over  customs  had  been  the  last  to  be  won,  and  was 
now  the  first  to  be  disputed.  The  judges  who  sat  in  the 
Exchequer  Court  being  appointed  by  the  king,  were,  there- 
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fore,  in  his  interest,  and  decided  that  the  king's  power  is 
double,  ordinary  and  absolute,  that  the  absolute  power 
is  used  by  the  king  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs,  and  that,  as 
customs  arise  out  of  foreign  commerce,  the  king  may  regulate 
them  as  he  pleases.  This  decided  the  question  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  the  judges  also  declared  that  "a  law  passed  in 
one  king's  reign  did  not  bind  his  successor,"  a  theory  which 
was  subversive  of  all  parliamentary  power  and  made 
James  I.,  if  he  chose  to  be  so,  as  despotic  as  William  the 
Conqueror.  Delighted  with  this  decision,  James  issued  a 
book  of  rates  containing  a  completely  new  and  increased 
scale  of  customs,  and  insisted  upon  their  being  paid. 

This  decision  spread  the  greatest  alarm  throughout  all 
classes,  and  the  Parliament  which  sat  in  1610  reflected  the 
feelings  of  the  nation.  The  gentry  were  fearful  that  their 
lands  would  be  taxed,  while  the  common  law  lawyers  looked 
with  horror  upon  a  decision  which  set  precedent  at  defiance. 
The  lawyers  were  always  divided  into  two  parties — the 
common  law  lawyers,  whose  system  of  law  rested  upon 
precedent  and  ancient  prescription,  were  stoutly  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  tradition  and  privilege,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Chancery  la^vyers,  who  got  their  ideas  from  the 
maxims  of  the  Roman  law,  were  inclined  to  value  the 
decisions  of  the  crown  to  the  exclusion  of  the  traditions  of 
the  court,  and  to  introduce  into  English  courts  of  justice 
the  Roman  theory  that  "that  is  law  which  pleases  the 
king."  This  quarrel  between  the  lawyers  was  at  this  time 
embittered  by  a  direct  struggle  between  the  common  law 
courts  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  who  should  try  cases 
which  arose  out  of  trusts,  and  so  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Chancery  lawyers,  headed  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  favoured  tlie 
king,  the  common  law  lawyers,  headed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
favoured  the  Parliament.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
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lawyers  of  the  Commons  met  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
Bates'  case  by  a  demand  that  the  precedents  of  the  House 
should  be  searched,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
together  a  formidable  array  of  instances  in  which  the  right  of 
taxation  had  been  allowed  to  lie  wholly  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
evidence,  however,  was  not  received  with  favour  by  the 
Upper  House  and  was  by  it  rejected.  Meanwhile  the 
bargaining  about  the  commutation  of  feudal  dues  had  proved 
a  failure  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
halves  of  James'  reign.  So  long  as  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury, 
lived,  the  traditions  of  Elizabeth's  time  were  fairly  maintained ; 
but  after  his  death  in  161 2,  an  event  which  almost  coincided 
with  the  death  of  James'  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  James 
fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  such  as  Carr  and  Villiers, 
the  traditions  of  State  were  less  regarded,  and  the  rights  of 
subjects  were  invaded  with  greater  recklessness  than  before. 
In  the  first  part.  Parliament  was  summoned  regularly,  got 
through  a  good  deal  of  business,  and  passed  many  important 
regulations;  in  the  second,  James  aimed  at  doing  without 
Parliament  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment by  a  series  of  proclamations,  all  more  or  less  in  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Puritans  were  con- 
stantly imprisoned  without  trial.  Arabella  Stuart,  for  no 
crime  at  all  except  that  she  was  the  king's  cousin,  was  shut 
up  in  prison  with  her  husband,  and  after  his  escape  pined 
away  and  died.  Taxes  were  collected  according  to  the  book 
of  rates,  merchants  were  irritated,  and  all  classes  felt  a  want 
of  security  which  was  fatal  to  contentment.  Meanwhile  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  James  was  doing  his  best  in  many 
ways  to  promote  the  good  of  his  subjects.  He  gave  great 
attention  to  the  draining  of  the  fens,  and  to  the  improvement 
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of  inland    communication,    and   he   was   carrying  out  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Ireland. 

These  things,  however,  cost  money,  and  in  1614  James, 
after  an  interval  of  four  years,  determined  to  summon  another 
Parliament.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  amenable  to  his 
views  than  its  predecessor,  he  entered  upon  a  wholesale 
scheme  of  corruption  and  intimidation,  in  itself  a  great  com- 
pliment to  the  power  and  independence  of  Parliament,  and 
allowed  certain  persons,  who  called  themselves  "under- 
takers," to  undertake  the  business  of  getting  together,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  a  House  of  Commons  whose  views  would 
agree  with  the  court.  Unfortunately  this  excellent  plan  got 
wind,  the  electors  were  by  no  means  pleased  at  this  arrange- 
ment to  "  take  them  in  and  do  for  them,"  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  undertakers,  chose  candidates  who  were  opposed  to  the 
court,  consequently  the  members  came  up  to  Westminster 
in  no  mood  to  be  cajoled.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  made 
them  a  soothing  and  complimentary  speech,  they  refused  to 
be  pacified,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  courtiers  could  do,  the 
Commons  attacked  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
and  especially  the  book  of  rates.  In  dismay  James  demanded 
instant  supplies,  and  threatened  instant  dissolution  if  they 
were  not  granted.  In  return,  the  Commons  stormed  at  the 
court,  and,  within  two  months  of  its  meeting,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  before  it  had  passed  a  single  measure  or  voted  a 
single  penny  of  supply.  It  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Addled  Parliament.  At  the  dissolution  several 
members  were  imprisoned,  which  certainly  amounted  indi- 
rectly to  a  violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  though, 
as  the  victims  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  Parliament  at 
the  dissolution,  it  was  very  difficult  to  offer  resistance, 
especially  as  an  appeal  for  habeas  corpus  was  sure  to  be 
decided  by  the  judges  in  the  king's  favour. 
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From  1614  to  162 1  no  Parliament  met,  and  the  court 
pursued  its  way  unchecked,  and  James  was  able  to  develop 
his  theory  of  governing  the  country  as  an  absolute  sovereign. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Stuarts,  James  did  not  by  any  means 
adopt  the  right  means  to  make  his  system  popular  by  the 
goodness  of  its  results.  Instead  of  choosing  the  ministers  so 
as  to  show  that  he  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  get  the 
best  men  as  his  advisers,  he  allowed  power  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  favourites,  and  instead  of  vigorously 
carrying  out,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  policy  which  the 
nation  desired,  he  looked  coldly  on  the  Puritans  at  home 
and  appeared  to  be  truckling  to  Spain  abroad.  Meanwhile 
he  dismissed  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Chief  Justice,  from  his 
place,  raised  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  be  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  gave  free  swing  to  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  a  revenue 
of  ;/^i 33,000  a  year.  All  confidence  was  lost  in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  law  courts,  and  a  vigorous  opposition  was 
organized  in  the  country.  Of  the  party  of  resistance  Coke, 
spurred  by  his  disgust  at  the  king  and  his  jealousy  of  Bacon, 
took  the  lead,  and  it  was  clear  to  all  observant  men  that 
James  would  find  his  next  Parliament  even  more  refractory 
than  the  last.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Long  Parliament  were  growing  up  ;  Cromwell  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  ;  Pym  and  Hampden  were  young 
men ;  Wentworth  and  Eliot  were  as  yet  on  the  same  side ; 
Milton  was  at  school ;  all  of  them  were  learning  from  James 
the  lesson  of  what  government  without  a  Parliament  was 
likely  to  become. 

Meanwhile  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  that 
James  should  call  a  Parliament.  His  revenue  was  not  up  to 
his  expenditure.  His  court  was  more  expensive  than  that 
of  Elizabeth,  as  was  likely  enough,  since  he  had  a  family  to 
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support ;  but  it  was  also  more  luxurious  and  more  debauched, 
while  it  had  none  of  the  attractive  majesty  with  which  the 
Tudors  had  charmed  their  subjects.  Under  Carr  the  ex- 
penses were  trebled,  and  the  new  favourite  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  did  not  let  them  fall.  On  the  other  hand 
James'  aversion  to  enforce  the  fines  levied  on  the  Catholics  for 
not  attending  church,  deprived  him  of  a  profitable  source  of 
revenue,  while  his  reckless  grants  to  his  favourites  seriously 
diminished  the  value  of  the  crown  lands.  Pressed  by  his 
necessities,  James  determined  to  appeal  to  his  subjects,  and 
the  year  162 1  seemed  specially  favourable  for  the  purpose. 
War  had  just  broken  out  between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, and  as  James  was  allied  to  the  former  through  the  popular 
marriage  which  Cecil  had  negotiated  between  their  leader 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  English  princess 
Elizabeth,  he  thought  that  something  might  be  made  out  of 
the  eagerness  of  his  subjects  to  join  in  the  strife.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  well-known  dislike  to  bloodshed,  war  was 
spoken  of,  and  the  idea  was  mooted  of  sending  a  regular 
English  expedition  to  fight  for  the  princess,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose  Parliament  was  summoned. 

On  their  assembly  James  made  them  a  most  courteous 
speech,  alluded  slightly  to  his  former  errors  which  he  imputed 
to  ignorance,  said  that  in  a  former  Parliament  he  had  been 
misled  by  "  certain  beasts  called  undertakers,"  and  hoped 
they  would  vote  supplies  readily.  The  Commons,  however, 
refused  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  made  it  plain  that  before 
the  nation's  money  was  voted  the  nation's  wrongs  ought  to 
be  redressed,  and  they  had  not  to  look  far  to  find  a  plentiful 
crop  of  abuses. 

In  order  to  raise  money,  James,  in  addition  to  increased 
customs,  had  resorted  to  the  sale  of  offices,  and  his  new 
favourite  Buckingham  had  originally  come  into  notice  by 
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buying  the  office  of  cupbearer.  He  had  also  created  the 
new  title  of  baronet,  which  he  had  sold  for  ;^iooo,  and 
had  even  resorted  to  the  sale  of  monopolies.  It  was 
on  the  holders  of  the  last  that  the  anger  of  the  Commons 
first  fell.  But  they  did  not  mean  to  stop  here,  they  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  government  itself,  and  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of  law 
they  made  choice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  their  victim. 

For  their  weapon  the  Commons  went  back  to  their 
armoury  and  brought  out  of  it  an  instrument  which  had  not 
been  used  since  1450.  But  it  brought  with  it  an  ill  omen 
for  the  court,  for  impeachment  had  last  been  used  against 
Suffolk,  the  hated  minister  of  Henry  VI. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Sir  Giles  IMompesson,  and  other 
monopolists  were  impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
former  for  bribery,  the  latter  for  the  monopolies  they  held ; 
and  so  well  in  accord  were  the  two  Houses,  that  a  tremend- 
ously severe  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  the  accused 
were  almost  ruined  by  their  sentence.  Bacon,  though  con- 
demned for  bribery,  was  a  thorough  scape-goat  for  the  court. 
He  had  probably  done  no  more  than  others,  and  even  Shake- 
speare, in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  plainly  regards  the 
receipt  of  presents  by  the  judge  as  nothing  out  of  the 
common,  but  as  he  himself  said  "  he  had  been  the  justest 
judge  in  England  this  fifty  years;  and  this  had  been  the 
justest  censure  in  Parliament  this  two  hundred  years."  The 
king  remitted  a  part  of  Bacon's  sentence,  but  the  moral 
effect  was  the  same,  and  ministers  had  again  discovered 
that  there  was  a  power  in  England  which  the  greatest  ministers 
of  the  crown  could  not  defy  with  impunity.  Parliament 
then  granted  two  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  a  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  revenue  gained  from  land, 
and  a  property  tax  of  two  shillings  and  eightpence  in  the 
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pound  upon  the  actual  value  of  goods.  A  subsidy  therefore 
fell  upon  the  landed  gentry  and  the  owners  of  personal  pro- 
perty, while  tonnage  and  poundage  fell  upon  the  merchants, 
and  indirectly  through  them  on  the  nation,  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  price  for  foreign  produce,  and  at  the  same  time 
decreased  the  export  trade  of  the  country  by  raising  the 
price  of  English  goods  in  foreign  countries ;  but  in  those 
days  such  matters  were  little  considered.  A  recess  of  five 
months  followed,  and  on  their  return  the  Commons  again 
petitioned  the  king  against  the  increase  of  Catholicism,  and 
begged  that  Prince  Charles  might  marry  some  Protestant 
lady.  This  interference  with  state  mysteries  disgusted  James 
even  more  than  the  impeachment  of  his  ministers.  He 
ordered  them  to  desist  from  such  impertinence,  and  they  in 
return  drew  up  a  protest  to  the  effect  "  that  their  liberties 
and  privileges  were  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of 
England  :  the  State,  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  Church, 
the  laws  and  grievances  were  proper  matters  for  them  to 
debate  :  members  have  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  from 
all  imprisonment  for  speaking  on  any  matters  touching 
Parliament  business."  Upon  this  the  king  sent  for  the 
journals  of  the  House.  "  Set  seats  for  the  ambassadors,  "  was 
his  remark  when  the  deputation  from  the  Commons  was 
announced,  and  he  tore  the  protest  out  of  the  volume  of  the 
journals  with  his  own  hand.  Parliament  was  at  once  dis- 
solved, and  Coke,  Pym,Selden  and  two  others  were  imprisoned. 
When  Parliament  was  gone  James  felt  free  again  to  follow 
his  owTi  course ;  he  dealt  lightly  with  the  Catholics,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Si:)ain  for  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta.  Great  was  the  excitement 
at  this  in  England  ;  it  was  said  that  the  cliurches  had  never 
been  so  crowded  before,  as  they  now  were  by  the  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  pray  for  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  and  great 
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was  the  joy  when  the  news  came  that  Buckingham  had 
broken  off  the  negotiations  in  disgust,  and  that  England  was 
saved.  For  a  time  Buckingham  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  James  took  advantage  of  this  turn  of 
affairs  to  summon  another  Parliament.  It  met  in  high  glee, 
and  readily  voted  supplies  for  the  popular  war  against 
Spain ;  but  in  other  matters  its  spirit  was  the  same  as  that 
of  its  predecessors,  for  it  passed  a  resolution  which,  finally 
as  was  hoped,  declared  monopolies  to  be  illegal,  though 
some  special  patents,  such  as  that  for  smelting  iron  with 
pitcoal,  were  excepted ;  it  again  used  the  weapon  impeach- 
ment, and  condemned  Middlesex  the  Lord  Treasurer  for 
bribery,  and  at  this  crisis  James  died. 

In  view  of  the  pitched  battle  between  king  and  Parliament 
which  occupied  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ,  the  results  of  the 
skirmishes  under  James  I.  were  most  important.  James  had 
attacked  the  rights  of  his  subjects  by  interfering  with  freedom 
of  election  and  the  right  of  members  of  Parliament  to  be 
exempt  from  arrest,  and  by  infringing  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  discussion ;  he  had  attacked  the  liberties  of  his 
people  in  general  by  the  excessive  use  of  proclamations,  and 
by  the  collection  and  altering  of  taxes  unauthorized  by 
Parliament.  Parliament  in  return  had  secured  control  over 
their  own  elections  and  freedom  from  arrest  for  their 
members,  they  had  protested  against  the  improper  use  of 
proclamations  and  the  illegal  levying  of  taxes,  they  had 
placed  on  record  their  right  to  free  discussion,  they  had 
straitened  James'  means  of  doing  without  a  Parliament  by 
cutting  off  the  revenue  gained  from  monopolies ;  and  finally, 
by  reviving  impeachments,  they  had  provided  a  ready  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  those  officers  of  State  who  might,  even 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  think  fit  to  violate 
the  liberties  of  their  country. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EARLY   PARLIAMENTS   OF   CHARLES   L 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  James  I.  and  Charles  1. 
Where  one  was  strong  the  other  was  weak,  and  where  one 
was  weak  the  other  was  strong.  James  disgusted  the  nation 
by  his  ungainly  gluttony;  Charles  impressed  all  by  his 
kingliness  and  moderation.  On  the  other  hand  the  father 
was  well  informed,  and  skilled  in  political  theory  and  pre- 
cedent, the  son  was  no  scholar  and  knew  little  of  the  theory 
of  politics.  James  cared  a  great  deal  for  constitutional 
positions,  but  was  ready  to  give  way  on  practical  points; 
Charles  fought  only  for  matters  of  practice  and  detail.  The 
father  knew  how  to  tell  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  and 
was  ready  to  yield  with  grace ;  Charles  never  could  estimate 
the  force  against  him,  and  he  had  a  large  measure  of  what 
is  known  as  firmness  in  a  king,  but  in  others  by  the  name 
of  obstinacy.  His  was  just  the  character  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  so  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  felt.  "  The 
king  in  his  own  nature  is  very  stiff,"  said  Sir  Ferdinand 
Fairfax.  He  was  just  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  had 
little  experience  except  of  getting  his  own  way.  But  over 
and  above  these  faults  Charles  had  one  which  more  than 
all  of  them  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was  not  a  man  of  his  word, 
and  he  quickly  taught  his  subjects  that  it  was  useless  to 
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make  a  compact  with  a  man  who  regarded  no  oath  as 
binding  so  long  as  it  was  made  with  a  mental  reservation, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity  lost  Charles  his  head. 

James,  no  doubt,  was  in  many  ways  both  a  pedant  and 
a  fool,  but  in  others  he  was  superior  to  the  statesmen  around 
him.  He  wished  for  peace,  though  he  perhaps  did  not  take 
the  right  means  to  get  it.  He  was  opinionated  towards 
Parliament,  but  so  was  Queen  Elizabeth.  Like  her,  he 
knew  how  to  give  way,  and  could  throw  over  part  of  the 
cargo  to  save  the  rest,  and  his  death,  by  putting  the  helm 
into  the  raw  hands  of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  undoubtedly 
diminished  the  chances  of  weathering  the  storm.  Quarrels 
arose,  not  on  general  questions  but  on  narrow  points,  such 
as  the  levying  of  ship  money  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  so  made  compromise  less  easy,  while  the  absence  of 
any  general  political  theory  made  Charles  less  able  to  argue 
the  merits  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  found  himself 
engaged. 

At  his  father's  death  Charles  was  hims^f  popular  and 
engaged  in  a  popular  policy  ;  but  before  his  first  Parliament 
met  the  feeling  in  his  favour  had  a  good  deal  subsided. 
Suspicion  was  thrown  on  the  honesty  of  his  conduct  in 
Spain,  and  on  the  truth  of  the  narrative  which  he  and 
Buckingham  had  given  to  the  nation.  His  marriage  con- 
tract with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  was  found  to  be  in 
most  points  as  favourable  to  the  Catholics  as  that  which  had 
been  broken  off  with  Spain.  It  was  seen  that  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  he  was  likely  to  be  guided  by  Laud,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  most  active  of  the  high  church  party ;  and 
as  being  more  energetic  and  enterprising  than  James  L,  his 
movements  were  viewed  with  greater  suspicion.  Accordingly 
when  Parliament  met,  although  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking    out   with    Spain,    supplies   were  dealt   out  very 
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sparingly,  only  two  subsidies  were  granted ;  and  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  were  usually  granted  to  the  king  for  life, 
were  only  offered  to  Charles  for  one  year,  an  offer  which  he 
scornfully  declined.  Other  matters  for  quarrel  arose.  Dr. 
Montague,  who  had  been  censured  by  the  Commons,  was 
petted  by  the  court;  customs  duties,  in  spite  of  the  rejection 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  were  levied  as  before ;  and  the 
nation  was  horrified  to  hear  that  eight  ships  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  French  for  the  war,  were  being  used  against  the 
Huguenots  at  Rochelle.  Under  these  circumstances  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  met,  after  an  adjournment,  at  Oxford,  refused 
to  grant  any  more  supplies  and  was  forthwith  dissolved. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  to 
rouse  its  enthusiasm  by  a  victory  over  Spain;  but  under 
Charles  the  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  the  ships  which 
should  have  brought  victory  from  Cadiz,  brought  nothing 
better  than  fever,  and  still  further  disgusted  the  nation  with 
the  incompetency  of  their  rulers.  The  resources  of  the 
court  were,  however,  exhausted,  and  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  appeal  to  Parliament.  But  in  doing  so,  Charles 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  by  pricking  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  his  most  active  opponents,  each  in  his  own 
county ;  while  a  writ  was  withheld  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
who,  as  ambassador  at  Madrid  at  the  time  of  Charles'  visit, 
might  have  had  a  very  awkward  story  to  tell.  On  the  2nd 
of  February  Charles  was  crowned,  but  his  popularity  Avas 
now  gone,  and  on  the  6th  his  second  Parliament  met.  It  at 
once  complained  of  the  increase  of  popery,  the  collection 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  release  of  Dr.  Montague, 
the  Arminian  preacher.  The  Commons  then  appointed 
three  committees;  (i)  for  grievances;  (2)  for  the  state  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  (3)  for  religion.  Religion,  throughout 
the  whole  reign,  was  a  sore  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
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any  real  accord  between  Charles  and  his  people.  Charles 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  thoroughly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause  as  he^understood  it,  but 
utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  Puritans,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Commons  belonged  to  that 
party,  and  they  were  desirous  of  introducing  reforms  which 
were  most  objectionable  to  Charles  and  his  clerical  advisers. 
It  was  not  even  as  if  Charles  wished  to  stop  still  and  to 
remain  where  he  was.  No,  he  was  desirous  with  Laud's 
assistance,  of  introducing  into  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
a  higher  degree  of  decency  and  order ;  in  fact,  for  the  time 
he  lived  he  was  a  ritualist.  The  reforms  aimed  at  do  not 
seem  very  alarming  to  us.  He  wished  to  restore  the 
communion  table  from  the  centre  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  and  to  make  the  communicants  kneel  when  they 
received  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  they  raised  a  fierce  storm 
in  the  minds  of  eager  Puritans,  who  wished  on  the  other 
hand  to  do  away  with  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  the  surplice  ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  two 
parties  pulled  in  opposite  ways  with  such  vigour,  the  cord 
which  connected  them  must  soon  break  asunder.  Charles 
and  Laud  were  accused  of  popery,  and  the  irritation  was 
extreme.  Meanwhile  politicians  were  furious  at  the  ill 
success  of  Charles'  policy,  and  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
expedition,  and  the  Commons  were  ready  to  impeach 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  all  this  disgrace.  While  this 
was  going  on  in  the  Commons  the  Lords  were  disgusted 
at  the  way  in  which  the  king  had  withheld  a  writ  of  summons 
to  Parliament  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  By  constitutional 
theory,  every  peer  is  of  right  the  adviser  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  peers  were  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  proceed  to 
yiusiness  until  the  earl's  writ  was  sent.     Under  these  cir- 
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cumstances  Charles  found  it  impossible  to  agree  with  the 
Parliament  without  sacrificing  Buckingham ;  this  he  would 
never  do,  so  dissolved  his  second  Parliament,  and  by  that 
act  added  still  further  to  the  distrust  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

During  the  next  year,  1627,  no  Parliament  sat,  and  the 
king's  subjects  had  a  taste  of  arbitrary  power.  Tonnage 
and  poundage  were  of  course  collected  just  as  though  they 
had  been  granted  by  Parliament ;  but  money  was  also  raised 
by  forced  loans  and  benevolences.  Naturally  resistance 
was  made,  and  five  gentlemen  who  refused  to  pay  were 
thrown  into  prison.  To  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  land 
for  redress  was  the  next  step,  and  the  five  gentlemen 
applied  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  but,  as  in  Bates'  case,  the  judges  preferred  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  to  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  the  writ  was  refused.  It  was  now  plain  that  neither 
in  purse  nor  person  was  an  Englishman  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  sovereign,  and  all  men  looked  to  Parliament 
to  redress  so  frightful  a  violation  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. Happily  for  England,  Charles  was  again  forced 
by  his  necessities  to  summon  a  Parliament.  The  vague- 
ness of  his  foreign  policy  had  led  him  into  a  war  with 
France,  so  that  Charles  was  now  opposed  to  the  two 
great  Catholic  powers,  and  ought  to  have  been  popular ;  but 
the  utter  incapacity  which  characterized  the  administration 
of  his  affairs,  and  the. disgust  caused  by  his  disregard  of  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects  had  set  all  classes  against  him. 

The  elections  for  the  Parliament  of  1628  took  place 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement.  Everywhere  the  constitu- 
encies were  thoroughly  roused,  and  patriot  leaders  were 
returned  in  all  places  not  under  court  influence.  Many 
great  men  were  in  Parliament  for  the  first  time.     Oliver 
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Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  were  there ;  and  there,  too, 
were  the  old  leaders,  Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
and  John  Pym.  All  were  thoroughly  clear  that  the  king's 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  his  people  must  be  put  a  stop  to, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Wentworth,  that  "  such  a  stamp  must 
be  put  upon  the  liberties  of  the  country  that  no  future 
tyrant  should  dare  to  invade  them."  The  Commons  at 
once  set  to  work,  and  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  they  drew 
up  four  articles  which  they  hoped  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
most  crying  evils  of  the  time.  I.  "  That  no  freeman  should 
be  required  to  give  any  gift,  benevolence,  loan  or  tax  without 
common  consent  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Secured  as  this 
right  had  been  by  immemorial  usage,  by  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum,  Charles  I.  had  taught  his  subjects 
that  it  was  needful  to  lay  down  the  good  law  again.  II. 
"  That  no  freeman  should  be  imprisoned  or  detained  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land."  This,  too,  was  a  fundamental 
axiom,  and  had  been  laid  down  by  Magna  Charta,  but 
Charles  I.  had  been  careful  to  show  that  in  his  reign  it  must 
be  again  enacted.  III.  "  That  soldiers  and  mariners  should 
not  be  billeted  in  private  houses."  This  referred  to  a  new 
form  of  punishment  or  compulsion  recently  devised  by  the 
court.  When  gentlemen  refused  to  pay  forced  loans,  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  quartered  on  them  either  till  they  paid  or 
were  sufficiently  punished.  IV.  "  Commissions  to  punish 
soldiers  or  sailors  by  martial  law  were  to  be  revoked,  and 
no  more  issued."  This  was  drawing  the  tiger's  teeth.  Except 
for  fighting  the  enemy  abroad,  for  which  service  men  vol- 
unteered, or  for  repelling  invasion  at  home,  for  which  each 
man  went  to  the  front  as  in  duty  bound,  the  law  of  England 
did  not  recognize  an  army,  still  less  an  army  impressed  by 
the  king  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  submit 
tamely  to  his  attacks  upon  their  liberties ;  and  it  was  not  till 
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many  years  after  this  that  Parliament  conceived  it  necessary 
that  England  should  follow  the  example  of  the  continental 
nations,  and  possess  an  army  of  professional  soldiers,  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  right-about  or  the  left-about  at  the 
word  of  their  officers,  under  pain  of  punishment  under  the 
Mutiny  Act.  Brought  face  to  face  with  these  demands 
Charles  writhed.  He  would  promise  anything,  just  anything, 
except  not  to  break  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  Commons 
had  now  committed  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
their  petitions  made  law.  To  put  pressure  upon  Charles, 
Eliot  again  proposed  to  impeach  Buckingham,  and  at  last 
the  king  yielded  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  petition.  Over- 
joyed with  their  victory,  Parliament  granted  five  subsidies,  a 
liberal  supply,  and  were  then  prorogued  for  a  recess. 

In  their  absence  two  events  of  first-rate  consequence 
happened.  Wentworth  went  over  to  the  king's  side,  and 
Buckingham  was  assassinated.  The  defection  of  Went- 
worth was  most  important,  it  deprived  the  nation  of  a 
vigorous  leader  and  gave  Charles  a  most  valuable  adviser 
and  agent.  To  many  it  was  a  great  surprise;  but  both 
general  and  personal  influences  had  for  some  time  been 
working  for  this  end.  It  was  a  time  of  political  discussion. 
The  relative  position  of  Parliament  and  king  was  much  in 
debate,  and  on  this  point  Wentworth  and  the  patriot  leaders 
totally  disagreed.  The  question  amounted  to  this,  whether 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  could  be  best  managed  by  a  small 
executive  appointed  by  the  king  or  by  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament itself  It  is  this  question  which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  discussion  as  to  the  method  of  government  in  a  free 
country  ;  whether  in  fact  the  ministry  should  be  appointed 
directly  by  the  head  of  the  State  as  in  the  United  States, 
directly  by  Parliament,  or  indirectly  by  Parliament  as  is  the 
case   in  England.     Now   in  the   reign  of  Charles  I.   this 
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question  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  as  it  had  done 
before  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  The 
nation  was  ruled  by  Buckingham,  whose  person  and  poHcy 
were  alike  distasteful,  but  of  whom  they  had  no  chance 
of  getting  rid  constitutionally  except  by  impeachment,  and 
even  that  could  be  barred  by  the  prorogation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  This  brought  into  strong  relief  the  evil 
of  sole  appointment  by  the  king.  The  alternative  to  the 
men  of  that  day,  seemed  appointment  of  ministers  by  Par- 
liament. But  was  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  better 
fitted  to  exercise  the  trust  ?  Was  it  sufficiently  wise,  well 
informed  and  judicial  to  take  the  king's  place  ?  Could  it 
do  the  nation's  business  efficiently  ?  Eliot  thought  it  could, 
Wentworth  that  it  could  not.  This  was  the  point  at  issue. 
For  the  law  of  the  land  as  such,  Wentworth  had  no  con- 
tempt ;  he  saw  that  neither  king  nor  Parliament  could  gain 
by  setting  it  at  defiance,  and  therefore  he  was  thoroughly 
prepared  to  put  a  stop  to  such  gross  breaches  of  the  con- 
stitution as  were  provided  against  by  the  Petition  of  Right. 
But  with  Eliot's  idea  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
assume  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  power  he  had 
no  sympathy ;  and  he  thought  the  notion  that  a  mixed  body 
like  the  House  of  Commons  should  pry  into  all  the  secrets 
of  State,  and  take  upon  itself  to  examine  into  every  detail 
of  government,  utterly  absurd.  But  it  was  not  only  general 
political  theory  which  moved  Wentworth.  He  was  a  strong, 
competent  man;  he  hated  being  in  the  second  rank;  he 
had  quarrelled  with  his  neighbours, .  the  Saviles,  in  York- 
shire ;  and  all  these  motives  acting  together  impelled  him 
to  go  over  to  the  king's  side  and  see  if  he  could  not  carry 
out  his  own  idea  that  a  strong  executive  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  king  was  able  to  give  the  country  a  better 
government  than  the  ill-directed  and  spasmodic  efforts  of 
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the  Parliamentary  leaders.  It  was  for  reasons  such  as  these 
that  Wentworth  joined  the  king. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Buckingham,  who  might 
have  been  a  most  serious  rival,  was  removed  by  Felton's 
dagger,  and  the  way  was  left  open  to  Wentworth  to  carry  out 
his  scheme.  He  became  president  of  the  council  of  the 
north,  and  at  once  prepared  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
York,  and  show  what  a  vigorous  and  uncompromising 
executive  could  do  for  the  country.  From  this  moment, 
Eliot,  who  recognized  in  Wentworth  the  foe  of  his  political 
creed,  became  his  deadly  enemy,  and  turned  on  him  all 
the  fire  with  which  he  had  attacked  the  old-favourite 
Buckingham. 

Meanwhile  Charles  had  been  using  his  opportunity  of 
showing  the  nation  how  far  he  could  be  trusted  to  keep 
his  promises.  In  accepting  the  declaration  of  right  he  had 
solemnly  agreed  not  to  collect  any  tax  which  had  not  been 
voted  by  Parliament.  He  was  now  wringing  tonnage  and 
poundage  from  the  merchants,  precisely  as  if  the  Petition  of 
Right  had  never  been  heard  of. 

His  was  certainly  a  hard  case.  He  had  involved  himself 
in  war;  he  had  an  extravagant  court,  and  a  spendthrift 
queen,  and  yet  he  could  not  even  take  a  few  hundred 
pounds  out  of  the  purses  of  his  subjects  without  ill-natured 
people  grumbling  that  he  was  breaking  the  law. 

The  Commons,  however,  did  not  take  this  view  of  the 
matter,  and  no  sooner  had  they  met  than  they  broke  out 
into  indignant  remonstrances  against  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.  Great  was  the  fury  of  the  court. 
The  deadlock  was  complete.  No  supplies  could  be  granted, 
and  while  king  and  Parliament  were  at  open  strife  govern- 
ment could  hardly  go  on.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  determined  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Houses ; 
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but  before  he  did  so,  a  memorable  scene  was  enacted. 
The  speaker  was  held  in  his  chair,  while  resolutions  were 
passed  by  acclamation,  that  he  is  a  traitor  who  attempts 
any  change  in  religion,  that  he  is  a  traitor  who  levies  any 
tax  not  voted  by  Parliament,  and  that  he  too  is  a  traitor 
who  pays  the  same ;  and  with  this  declaration  on  its  lips, 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  passed  away.  In  anger 
Charles  at  once  imprisoned  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other 
patriots.  Eliot  became  the  martyr  of  the  constitution. 
Unable  to  obtain  from  the  judges  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
unable  to  get  assistance  from  Parliament,  Eliot  and  his 
fellows  were  condemned  for  riot,  to  imprisonment  and  fine. 
One  by  one  the  rest  compounded,  but  Eliot  held  on.  His 
health  broke  down,  and  he  begged  that,  but  to  recruit  his 
strength,  he  might  be  allowed  to  visit  his  native  county. 
Charles  denied  his  request,  Ehot  died  in  the  tower;  and 
Charles  had  even  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  refusing 
to  his  relatives  the  poor  pleasure  of  burying  his  body  by 
the  side  of  his  ancestors.  The  king  himself  wrote  on  their 
petition  :  "  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  parish  where  he  died ; "  and  that  was  the 
chapel  of  the  tower. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  He  had  now  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Parliaments  but  to  rule  his  kingdom  by  his  own 
despotic  power.  The  time  which  Charles  had  chosen  for 
this  new  departure  was  singularly  inopportune.  Parliament 
at  that  moment  occupied  in  all  probability  a  greater  space  , 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  than  it  had  ever  before  done. 
Within  four  years  there  had  been  three  general  elections 
accompanied  by  greater  excitement  than  any  that  had 
occurred  before.  The  office  of  member  had  been  sought 
by  the  best  of  the  land,  and  the  ablest  men  in  England  had 
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shown  themselves  eager  for  the  honour  of  representing  even 
the  smallest  boroughs.  It  was  not  a  moment  when  Par- 
liament had  ceased  to  be  of  use,  when  its  work  had  been 
accomplished,  and  when  it  might  sink  like  the  French 
estates,  from  uselessness  into  formality,  from  formality  to 
imperceptible  decay,  and  so  vanish  out  of  mind.  No ! 
Charles  I.  tried  to  cut  off  the  English  Parliament  in  its 
early  manhood,  when  it  was  still  rejoicing  in  its  strength, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  subjects  forget  its  ex- 
istence at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  most  conscious 
of  its  worth.  It  was  always  thus  with  Charles.  If  ever 
a  thing  could  be  made  worse  by  being  done  at  the  wrong 
time,  he  chose  that  moment  for  doing  it ;  and  his  choice 
of  a  time  to  declare  his  intention  of  doing  without  Par- 
liament for  the  future,  was  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  a 
singularly  hapless  reign. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  REBELLION   AND   ITS  CAUSES. 

Between  1625  and  1629  Charles  had  three  Parliaments; 
between  1629  and  1640  he  had  no  Parliament  at  all. 
During  that  period  he  ruled  with  the  assistance  of  a  small 
body  of  advisers,  and  made  no  effort  to  take  into  his  confi- 
dence the  body  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  doing  this  Charles  was  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than 
a  desire  to  do  his  best  for  his  people.  He  was  thoroughly 
desirous  to  advance  their  interests,  but  he  had  seen  that 
Parliament  interfered  with  his  notion  of  what  was  wanted, 
and  he  was  determined  to  show  that,  both  in  politics  and  in 
religion,  he  knew  better  what  was  good  for  his  people  than 
they  did  themselves.  It  was  the  old  story  of  "  everything 
for  the  people  and  nothing  by  the  people,"  and  it  brought 
about  the  usual  results.  In  political  matters  the  king's  chief 
adviser  was  Wentworth,  afterwards  Lord  Strafford;  in 
ecclesiastical,  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  those  three  set  about  carry- 
ing into  practical  effect  the  maxim  above  quoted,  which 
they  called  among  themselves  by  the  name  of  "  Thorough." 
It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  great  difficulty  would 
be  about  money  matters.  The  income  of  all  English  kings 
was  derived  from  two  sources — their  own  rights  and  parlia- 
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mentary  grants,  and  from  the  latter  Charles  had  cut  himself 
off ;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  to  keep  within  the  law,  he  must 
live  on  his  own  property  alone.  This  property  was  made 
up  from  various  sources  :  there  were  the  crown  lands,  the 
feudal  dues,  fines  in  the  courts  of  justice,  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods  of  offenders,  first-fruits  and  tenths  from  the  clergy, 
and  the  fines  paid  for  not  attending  church  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  These  made  up  his  legal  revenue,  and  out  of  it 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  whole  administration  of  government, 
for  at  this  time  the  king  was  expected  to  pay  out  of  his 
income  not  only  his  personal  expenses  but  also  those  of  the 
navy,  the  salaries  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  judges,  and 
the  other  officers  of  State.  These  expenses  were  almost 
enough  to  absorb  the  revenue ;  and  clearly,  if  Charles  was  to 
live  upon  his  income,  he  would  have  to  be  very  economical 
indeed.  In  this  matter  Wentworth  was  Charles'  chief 
adviser,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  king's  first  aim  must  be 
to  expand  his  revenue  as  much  as  possible,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  cut  down  his  expenses.  War  clearly  was  too 
expensive  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in,  so  peace  was  made 
with  France  and  Spain ;  meanwhile  Wentworth  examined 
the  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  It  is  one  of  Adam 
Smith's  five  maxims  of  taxation  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  money  that  leaves  the  pocket  of  the  subject,  should  find 
V  its  way  to  the  purse  of  the  king.  Wentworth  found  that  this 
rule  had  been  grossly  neglected,  and  that  the  king  was 
swindled  by  his  officers  in  every  direction.  He  at  once  set 
about  remedying  the  evil,  and  in  his  own  district,  the  north, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  raising  the  revenue  to  four  or  five 
times  its  former  amount,  without  taking  a  penny  more  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  merely  by  insisting  on  the 
honesty  of  the  king's  officers.  By  doing  so,  Wentworth 
conferred  a  great  public  benefit ;  but  when  he  turned  to  the 
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work  of  enforcing  economy  at  court,  he  found  his  task  much 
more  difficult.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment was  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  gaiety  and  extravagance  of  the  French 
court,  and  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  necessity  for 
economy.  "She  cared  for  nothing  but  balls  and  fetes,  with- 
out thinking  for  a  moment  where  the  money  to  pay  for  them 
was  to  come  from."  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  endeavoured 
to  make  her  understand  his  position ;  she  would  do  nothing 
to  help  him,  and  indeed,  when  the  king,  by  Wentworth's 
advice,  had  wisely  refused  some  extravagant  gift  to  a 
courtier,  she  took  a  positive  pleasure  in  granting  it  herself, 
and  then  wheedling  consent  out  of  the  weak-minded  Charles. 
Wentworth's  efforts  in  this  direction  mainly  resulted  in 
provoking  the  enmity  of  the  queen,  and  he  soon  withdrew  to 
Ireland,  where  he  determined  to  show  Charles  what  a 
splendid  thing  absolute  power  might  be  made  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  man.  When  he  was  gone,  things  at  court  went 
from  bad  to  worse  ;  Charles'  own  tastes,  though  artistic,  were 
expensive,  and,  hurried  on  by  his  wife,  he  allowed  the  cost 
of  the  court  to  swell  to  three  or  four  times  its  amount  under 
James  I.,  that  is,  to  about  ten  times  its  cost  under  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  while  pensions  and  offices  were  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  court  favourites,  which  permanently  decreased 
the  royal  revenue. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  Charles  to  live  upon  his  ordinary  income.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  collected  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  made  no  difference  in 
this  respect;  but  after  1628  the  payment  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  viewed  with  much  greater  disgust  by  his 
subjects,  and  Charles  was  soon  obhged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  servility  of  the  judges  in  order  to  coerce  his  subjects 
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into  submission.  In  1628,  just  after  the  passing  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  Robert  Chambers,  a  London  merchant, 
refused  to  pay  the  illegal  customs.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  he  had  the  temerity  to 
declare,  that  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
merchants  received  so  little  encouragement  as  they  did  in 
England ;  it  was  as  bad  as  living  under  a  "  Turkish  tyranny." 
For  these  words,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  on  the  charge  of  trying  to  "  make  people  believe 
that  Charles'  happy  government  was  a  Turkish  tyranny," 
fined  p^2ooo  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  as  he  refused 
either  to  pay  or  to  apologize,  he  was  kept  till  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  Other  merchants  thought  better  to  pay. 
But  the  collection  of  tonnage  and  poundage  did  not  suffice 
to  supply  Henrietta's  wants,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 
look  round  for  further  sources  of  revenue ;  and  he  next 
turned  to  monopolies.  We  might  be  tempted  to  think  that 
monopolies  had  been  sufficiently  declared  illegal  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  but  Charles'  Attorney-General,  Noy, 
whose  chief  claim  to  ability  consisted  in  holding  that  to  be 
law  which  other  people  thought  to  be  illegal,  was  of  opinion 
that  though  it  was  forbidden  to  grant  a  monopoly  to  one 
person,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  granting  one  to 
two,  and  so  the  sole  right  of  selling  various  articles,  was 
granted  to  companies  of  individuals,  who  paid  Charles  a 
large  sum  on  the  spot  and  a  royalty  on  the  amount  sold. 
Monopolies  were  granted  to  companies,  who  were  given  the 
sole  right  of  making  soap,  starch,  gunpowder,  and  other 
articles ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  in  time  every  article  of  common 
use  would  be  absorbed  by  one  company  or  another.  In 
this  way  the  traders  and  merchants  were  thoroughly  annoyed, 
and  the  feeling  of  discontent  was  spread  far  and  wide  through 
the  land. 
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It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Charles  V.  that  you  should 
never  irritate  two  powerful  classes  at  once ;  that  if  you  had 
to  do  anything  which  displeased  the  nobility,  you  must  keep 
the  merchants  in  a  good  temper,  and  so  on.  The  mer- 
chants of  England  were  now  thoroughly  irritated,  and 
Charles,  in  defiance  of  the  maxim,  proceeded  to  tread  upon 
the  toes  of  the  nobility.  He  did  this  by  a  new  effort  to 
gain  money.  At  the  Conquest,  the  old  folk-land  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  annexed  by  the  king,  under  the  name  of 
forest.  This  had  been  a  large  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Plantagenets,  but  it  had  dwindled  away,  partly  in  grants  to 
the  courtiers,  and  partly  in  encroachments  made  by  the 
neighbouring  proprietors,  at  times  when  the  crown  had 
been  inobservant  of  its  rights,  or  unable  to  enforce  them. 
In  this  way,  large  tracts  of  forest  land  had  been  lost,  and 
Rockingham  Forest,  which  had  formerly  been  sixty  miles 
across,  was  now  reduced  to  six.  Suddenly  the  king  deter- 
mined to  reassert  his  rights,  and  Lord  Holland  was  sent  on 
a  tour  through  England  to  reclaim  for  the  crown  all  land 
within  the  old  boundaries,  to  which  its  present  holders  could 
not  show  a  legal  title,  and  to  fine  those  landowners  who 
were  found  to  have  trespassed  on  the  royal  domain.  In 
this  way,  Rockingham  Forest  was  restored  to  its  former 
dimensions ;  in  Essex  alone  ;^3oo,ooo  was  made  by  fines 
and  forfeitures,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  nearly  ruined. 
Dire  was  the  distress  caused  to  the  nobility,  and  the  anti- 
court  feeling  of  many  noble  houses  in  the  civil  war  can  bej 
traced  to  the  restoration  of  the  forests. 

The  next  to  suffer  were  the  country  gentry.  By  an  old 
law,  owners  of  land  worth  ;^2o  a  year,  that  is,  about  ;^2oo 
a  year  at  the  present  time,  were  to  be  knighted.  This 
practice  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  Charles  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  to  send  an  inquisition  into  the  country. 
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and  to  fine  those  gentlemen  who  had  not  complied  with  the 
obsolete  law,  and  so  another  class  was  arrayed  against  him. 
Even  the  poor  did  not  escape.  A  statute  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  ordered  every  cottage  to  have  four  acres  of  land 
attached  to  it,  and  numerous  proclamations  had  been  issued 
to  forbid  the  building  of  additional  houses  in  London. 
Neither  of  these  had  been  enforced,  but  Charles  sent  a 
commission  for  twenty  miles  round  London  to  inquire  into 
the  matter;  the  poor  were  "mightily  vexed,"  and  one 
builder  was  fined  p^iooo  and  ordered  to  pull  down  forty 
new  houses  which  he  had  erected,  on  pain  of  paying  the 
like  sum.  Innkeepers  were  ordered  to  pay  a  new  tax  on 
wine,  and  when  they  refused  were  forced  into  compliance 
by  a  prohibition  to  cook  any  meat.  The  result  was  that  in 
one  way  or  another,  beer,  wine,  taverns,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
numerous  other  articles  were  all  taxed,  and  thus  Charles 
raised  his  revenue  fromp^5o©,ooo  tO;^Soo,ooo. 

Still  his  income  was  not  sufficient,  for  his  expenses  had 
increased.  The  large  sums  that  were  spent  on  court  festi- 
vities had  left  little  for  the  ordinary  payments  of  govern- 
ment ;  salaries  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  arrears,  and 
the  navy  had  been  totally  neglected.  In  consequence  the 
coast  swarmed  with  pirates  and  smugglers,  and  commerce 
and  the  revenue  alike  suffered.  '  To  remedy  this  Charles 
determined  to  increase  the  navy,  and  it  seemed  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  increase  his  income  at  the  same  time.  To 
furnish  themselves  with  a  navy  in  times  of  war,  the  English 
kings  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money 
from  sea-board  counties  and  towns,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  a  tax  for  this  purpose  had  sometimes 
been  collected  from  inland  counties.  For  instance,  in  994 
Ethelred  had  taxed  all  his  land  by  hides,  and  310  hides  had 
had  to  furnish  one  ship  ;  and  again,  Elfric,  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  had  left  to  the  people  of  Wiltshire,  his  native 
county,  one  ship,  which  could  only  have  been  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  them,  if  they,  in  their  turn,  had  not  had 
to  furnish  a  ship  to  the  king.  Still  the  writs  that  were  sent 
out  by  Noy  were  carefully  drawn  up  and  addressed  to  sea- 
board counties  only,  and  the  tax  Avas  collected  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Noy's  death  that 
more  reckless  advisers  persuaded  Charles  to  make  the 
whole  kingdom  pay.  As  a  matter  of  equity  this  was  not 
at  all  unfair,  for  the  welfare  of  the  navy  was  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all ;  but  it  aroused  the  deepest  indignation  when 
it  was  seen  that  under  coyer  of  providing  for  his  navy, 
Charles  was  really  establishing  a  precedent  for  making 
i  himself  completely  independent  of  Parliament.  Still  Charles 
had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  a 
bold  act  of  John  Hampden  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  of 
twenty  shillings  levied  upon  his  estate.  The  matter  was 
brought  for  trial,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  future  of  English 
liberty  depended  upon  the  issue.  The  case  was  carefully 
argued;  precedents  were  brought  forward  on  both  sides, 
but  Hampden's  lawyers  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  a 
series  of  evidence  to  show  that  taxation  by  the  king  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  under  any  pretext  whatever  was 
illegal ;  and  they  rested  their  cause  upon  the  three  great 
safeguards  of  the  subject.  Magna  Carta,  the  De  tallagio 
non  concedendo,  and  the  Petition  of  Right.  But  it  was 
useless  to  prove  what  was  the  law  of  the  land,  when  the 
judges  decided  that  the  king  was  above^all  law-  and  out 
of  the  twelve  judges,  two  voted  for  Hampden,  one  decided 
against  the  king  on  technical  grounds,  the  other  nine  gave 
their  decision  in  the  king's  favour.  This  settled  the  question 
as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned ;  but  it  did  not  make  the 
collection   of  ship   money  any   easier,  for   it    was   a   very 
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different  thing  to  pay  money  when  you  seemed  to  be  doing 

a  favour  to  the  king,  and  to  have  it  dragged  out  of  your 
pocket,  whether  you  hked  it  or  no  ;  and  so  people  grumbled 
the  more  and  wondered  when  Parliament  would  meet  again. 

Meanwhile  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Courts  had  all  they  could  do,  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  both  in  Church  and  State.  Leighton,  a  clergy- 
.  man  who  had  written  a  book  on  bishops  in  general,  which 
'was  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  order,  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  by  Laud.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  besides  the  minor  punish- 
ments of  having  to  pay;^io,ooo,  stand  in  the  pillory  and 
have  his  ears  slit.  Prynne,  a  barrister,  wrote  a  very  dry  but 
learned  work  on  the  immorality  of  stage  plays,  which,  as 
the  queen  had  just  acted  in  a  masque,  was  most  irritating 
to  the  court,  and  the  author  was  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment  as  Leighton.  Bastwick  and  Burton,  who  had 
also  written  against  the  bishops,  and  who  were  regarded  by 
the  court  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  rising  tide  of  Presby- 
terianism,  were  also  severely  punished,  but  so  great  was  the 
popularity  of  the  prisoners  that  when  they  were  removed 
from  London,  one  hundred  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
lined  the  roads  to  show  sympathy  with  their  cause. 

Clearly  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  being  thoroughly 
roused,  and  though  Charles  and  his  advisers  were  rejoicing 
in  the  result  of  the  ship  money  trial,  abler  men  saw  that 
should  circumstances  force  the  king  to  call  a  Parliament,  he 
would  meet  with  such  a  storm  as  had  never  been  felt  in 
England. 

Happily  for  England  such  a  necessity  did  arise.  The 
king's  attempt  to  force  the  English  Prayer-book  on  the 
Scots,  roused  that  nation  to  resistance ;  war  broke  out,  and 
the  king's  slender  finances,  which  had  barely  sufficed  for 
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the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  court,  proved  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  this  new  strain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  his  Parliament. 

After  an  absence  of  eleven  years  Parliament  again  found 
itself  at  Westminster.  Charles  had  chosen  a  very  good 
pretext  for  assembling  the  Commons.  We  were  actually  at 
war  with  the  Scots,  and  it  seemed  improbable  that  the 
Commons  would  desert  the  king  in  such  a  crisis.  This 
feeling  had  its  effect,  and  it  seemed  as  if  national  sentiment 
would  get  the  better  of  the  desire  for  liberty.  John  Pym, 
however,  in  a  celebrated  speech,  recalled  the  Commons  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis  in  domestic  politics, 
and  implied  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  liberties  of  England 
were  to  be  preferred  by  Englishmen,  to  the  vain  glory  of 
putting  down  rebellion  in  a  sister  kingdom,  which  had  risen 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  objects  not  less  dear  to  English- 
men than  to  themselves.  Charles  was  most  anxious  to  get 
the  Commons  to  grant  money ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  equally  desirous  of  making  clear  their  opinion  that 
ship  money  was  illegal,  and  though  they  had  no  special 
objection  to  the  war  against  the  Scots,  they  felt  that  the 
security  of  their  own  liberties  was  to  be  preferred.  As  time 
went  on,  this  feeling,  which  was  fanned  by  Pym,  increased ; 
probably  the  king  only  anticipated  a  refusal  when  he  dis- 
solved Parliament  before  it  had  granted  him  supply.  But 
this  conduct  irritated  Parliament  by  its  seeming  contempt, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  only  paved 
the  way  for  a  more  stubborn  conflict  in  the  Long.  At  the 
very  moment  of  the  dissolution,  Charles  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  He  kept  convoca- 
tion sitting  after  Parliament  was  dissolved,  until  it  had 
passed  some  new  canons  and  voted  a  supply,  by  which 
means  he  identified  his  cause  still  more  closely  with  that  of 
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the  bishops,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  both. 
This  conduct  caused  a  riot,  and  the  bishops  were  maltreated, 
many  persons  were  arrested,  and  Charles  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  to  order  one  of  them, 
John  Archer,  to  be  racked,  and  to  be  examined  "  before 
torture,  in  torture,  and  after  torture,"  a  letter  which  needs  no 
comment. 

The  dissolution,  however,  only  put  off  the  evil  day ;  the 
English  were  beaten  in  the  field,  for  they  had  no  heart  in 
the  war ;  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  even  Strafford  saw 
that,  dangerous  as  a  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  to  him,  its 
meeting  was  inevitable,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Charles  sent 
out  the  \\Tits  which  summoned  the  Long  Parliament  to  meet 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640. 

From  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  the  years  we  have 
just  considered  showed  four  things,  (i)  That  the  king's 
ordinary  income  would  not  suffice  for  his  wants  without 
additional  taxes.  (2)  That  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  were  undermining  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  and  therefore  were  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  (3)  That  no 
faith  could  be  placed  in  the  judges,  so  long  as  they  could  be 
dismissed  at  the  king's  pleasure;  and  (4)  that  the  only 
remedy  for  these  and  similar  evils  lay  in  the  frequent 
meetings  of  Parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  at  its  meeting  gave  its  attention  to 
three  points,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  the  reparation  of 
injustice,  and  the  prevention  of  such  crimes  for  the  future. 
The  impeachment  and  attainder  of  Strafford,  though  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  political  history,  introduced  no  new 
principle  into  the  constitution.  The  revival  of  impeachment 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  had  a  greater  con- 
stitutional significance.    The  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford 
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only  showed,  that  Parliament  once  assembled,  the  haughtiest 
minister  of  the  crown  was  not  safe  from  its  attacks.  Strafford 
had  deliberately  set  himself  to  show  the  country  that  de- 
spotic power  could  and  would  give  the  people  a  better 
government  than  they  could  get  for  themselves.  In  Ireland 
he  had  succeeded  in  securing  prosperity,  if  not  content ; 
but  in  England  the  system  had  failed,  because  Charles  and 
his  advisers  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  enthusiasm  by 
their  success,  which  is  the  only  price  for  which  a  high-spirited 
nation  is  willing  to  sell  its  liberty.  Strafford,  however,  re- 
presented the  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  his 
execution  proclaimed  the  fact  that,  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, England  preferred  constitutional  government  to  any 
other  form  of  rule. 

But  how  was  the  nation  to  secure  itself  against  similar 
schemes  for  the  future  ?  It  was  plain  that  it  was  only  the 
uncertainty  when  Parliament  would  meet,  which  had  en- 
couraged Laud  and  Strafford  to  carry  on  their  plans,  un- 
heedful  of  its  displeasure,  and  that  only  regular  sittings  of 
Parliament  could  secure  the  nation  from  similar  attempts. 
But  how  were  these  regular  sittings  to  be  secured?  At 
present  the  plan  of  voting  all  taxes  for  one  year  only,  forces 
the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  to  come  back  annually  to 
Parliament  for  supplies ;  but  Charles  I.  had  shown  Parliament 
that  with  the  law  courts  at  his  feet,  he  had  the  means  of 
forcing  his  subjects  to  pay  money  which  Parliament  had 
never  granted,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  find  some 
direct  method  of  compulsion.  They  did  this  by  means  of 
the  Triennial  Act.  This  Act  imposed  a  direct  limitation 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  it  shows  therefore 
that  Charles  had  taught  his  subjects,  that  the  old  theory  that 
the  constitution  was  perfect,  and  that  only  its  abuse  had  to 
be  provided  against,  which  had  been  the  basis  of  all  legis- 
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lation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  no  longer  tenable ;  and  it 
shows  what  an  impression  the  fear  of"  Thorough  "  had  made, 
that  such  a  notion  should  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Long 
Parliament,   composed,  as  its  members  for  the  most  part 
were,  of  country  gentlemen,  the  most  conservative  class  in 
any  country.     The  Act  made  Parliament  compulsory  on  the 
king,  whereas  it   had   previously  been   his   prerogative   to 
summon  it  or  dissolve  it  just  as  he  chose.     It  was  enacted 
that   Parliament  was   ipso  facto  dissolved    at   the   end   of 
three  years   from  its  election,  unless  it  were  then  actually 
sitting,  and   then  at   its   next    prorogation.      This  was   to 
prevent  the  king  from  summoning  a  Parliament  and  then 
adjourning  it  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  allowing  it  to  meet  at  all.     In  the 
next  place  a  Parliament  must  be  summoned  within  three 
years  of  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  and  if  the  king  failed  to 
move,  the  writs  were  to  be  sent  out  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  their  default  by  the  sheriffs,  and  if  they  refused  to  act, 
the  people  were  to  meet  themselves  and  choose  represen- 
tatives.    And  to  prevent  an  immediate  dissolution.  Parlia- 
ment was  not  to  be  dissolved  for  fifty  days  after  its  meeting. 
This   was  one  of  those  beautiful  pieces  of  paper  legis- 
lation, so  useful  in  theory,  so  useless  in  practice,  with  which 
the  creators  of  constitutions  have  often  amused  themselves. 
Was  it  likely  for  a  moment  that  any  king  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  have  a  Parliament,  would  ^ 
allow  one  to  assemble  on  such  terms  as  these  ?     Charles  II.  ^ 
said  he  would  not,  and,  he  was  probably  a  very  good  judge 
of  the"  case.     A  Bill  which  had  much  more  important  con- 
sequences, was  one  which  was  passed  without  any  reference 
to  theory  whatever.     For  the  very  practical  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  government  to  borrow  money  with  greater  security, 
a  short  Act  was  passed,  which  ordered  that  Parliament  should 
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not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  and  on  this  Act 
the  legal  position  of  Parliament  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war  rested. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reform  the  law  courts, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  act  was  passed  which  abolished  in 
toto,  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission, 
and  with  them  their  sub-committees,  the  council  of  the 
north,  and  the  council  of  Wales.  With  them  fell  the  whole 
system  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council 
with  all  its  iniquities,  and  from  the  day  when  the  Star 
Chamber  ceased  to  sit  the  use  of  torture  became  unknown 
in  England.  It  had  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  the  period  through  which  it  endured  is  that  during 
which  the  power  of  Parliament  had  been  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  king. 

Another  Act  declared  that  for  the  future  judges  should 
hold  their  offices,  not  at  the  king's  pleasure  but  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserinf,  that  is,  on  their  good  behaviour,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  make  them  independent  of  court  influence. 
Finally  a  series  of  statutes  were  passed  against  ship  money, 
distraint  of  knighthood,  and  illegal  customs  duties,  and  the 
extent  of  the  royal  forests  was  fixed  at  what  it  had  been 
before  the  late  enlargement. 

As  a  reaction  against  the  policy  of  Laud,  which  had 
attempted  to  restore  to  the  clergy  the  political  position 
which  they  had  held  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  expelled  them  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  Act, 
with  one  exception,  brings  to  a  close  the  constitutional  labours 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  now  reformed  the  chief 
abuses  in  Church  and  State  and  secured,  as  it  thought,  the 
frequent  meeting  of  Parliament. 

With  the  events  which  brought  about  the  struggle  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament,  such  as  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
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the  Grand  Remonstrance,  or  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
members,  we  have  not  much  to  do,  save  only  to  remark 
that  the  last  was  a  distinct  attack  upon  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  but  the  Militia  Bill,  upon  which  the  war  actually 
arose,  involved  a  point  of  the  highest  constitutional  import- 
ance. It  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to 
crush  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  use  which  Strafford 
had  proposed  to  make  of  the  army  had  shown  the  danger 
of  entrusting  Charles  with  a  military  force.  Under  these 
circumstances  Parliament  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
command  of  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  into  its  own  hands, 
and  the  Militia  Bill  was  the  result.  It  was  a  distinct 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative,  for  from  time  immemorial 
the  king  had  always  been  the  leader  of  the  host,  and  it 
shows  how  utterly  Charles'  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members 
had  aroused  the  distrust  of  his  subjects  that  anything  of  the 
kind  should  have  been  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

Till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  county  militia  had 
always  been  led  by  the  sheriff,  while  the  fortresses  had 
always  been  entrusted  to  governors  appointed  by  the  king ; 
but  in  that  reign  lord  lieutenants  of  the  county  had  been 
appointed,  who  took  into  their  hands  the  military  part 
of  the  sheriff's  duties,  and  appointed  the  officers  of  the 
militia.  Parliament  now  proposed  to  take  to  itself  the 
appointment  of  lord  lieutenants,  and  through  them  of  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  also  to  appoint  the  governors 
of  fortresses,  a  tremendous  encroachment  on  the  king's 
power,  to  which  Charles  refused  his  consent,  and  on  which 
hostilities  broke  out.  This  question  of  the  command  of 
the  army  formed,  with  the  religious  question,  the  chief 
points  in  all  the  negotiations  between  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  difficulty  of  settling  matters  so  complicated, 
ultimately  brouglu  about  the  quarrel  between  the  army  and 
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the  Parliament  which  led  to  Pride's  Purge  and  the  king's 
death.  With  the  events  of  the  war  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  the  growth  of  the  English  constitution  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  abeyance,  between  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11. ;  but  the  various  constitutions 
which  were  devised  after  the  king's  death  are  worthy  of 
study,  not  because  they  were  permanent,  but  because  they 
show  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  ablest  Englishmen  of  the 
time  on  the  subject  of  political  theory. 

Between  1649  and  1660  the  country  was  attempting  to 
discover  some  form  of  government,  which,  avoiding  the  name 
of  king,  should  still  give  them  the  advantages  which  they 
had  had  at  the  best  times  of  the  old  monarchy.  From 
1649  to  1653  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  pure  republic; 
between  1653,  and  July,  1659,  at  a  republic  headed  by  a 
single  person ;  and  during  the  short  interval  that  remained, 
a  pure  republic  was  again  tried.  With  the  first  and  last 
of  these,  we  have,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  to  do,  as  they 
were  each  in  turn  set  completely  aside,  the  one  for  a 
Protectorate,  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  other  for  the  old 
monarchy,  under  Charles  II. 

Imm.ediately  after  the  king's  death,  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  Commons  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  "  use- 
less, dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ; "  and  the  next 
day  it  was  voted  that  government  by  a  king  or  single  person 
is  "  unnecessary,  burdensome  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished."  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  king,  the  Commons  took  the  government  com- 
pletely into  their  own  hands,  and  as  they  saw  that  it  was 
ludicrous  for  so  large  a  body  to  undertake  the  management 
of  details,  they  elected  a  council  of  State  to  act  as  an 
executive.  This  council  governed  England  for  four  years, 
and  under  their  auspices  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  sub- 
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dued,    and    war    made   with    the    Dutch.       It    was    not 

satisfactory,  because  the  House  had  ceased  to  represent 
the  most  influential  part  of  the  nation,  whose  wants  were 
expressed  by  the  army.  As  it  refused  to  dissolve  itself, 
unless  the  seats  of  the  present  members  were  secured,  and 
a  veto  granted  to  them  on  the  new  elections,  they  were 
expelled  by  Cromwell,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  army.  A 
new  council  was  set  up,  composed  of  nine  army  men  and 
four  civilians,  who  proceeded  to  collect  another  assembly 
composed  of  men  chosen  by  them  from  lists  sent  up  by 
the  independent  ministers.  This  assembly,  which  is  often 
known  by  the  name  of  Barebone's  Parliament,  plunged 
recklessly  along  the  path  of  reform,  abolished  Church 
patronage  and  tithes,  did  away  with  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
appointed  a  committee,  on  which  not  a  single  lawyer  sat, 
to  reform  the  law,  and  overwhelmed  themselves,  with  the 
best  intentions,  under  such  a  heap  of  odium  from  "harassed 
interests,"  that  they  were  very  glad  indeed  to  give  up  again 
their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  disperse  to  their 
homes. 

Disgusted  with  the  failure  of  their  ideal  republic,  the 
officers  invited  Cromwell  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  Lord  Protector,  and  a  new  constitution  was  formed  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  monarchy.  By  the  "  Instrument  of 
Government "  the  functions  of  government  were  to  be 
threefold,  and  were  to  be  divided  between  the  Protector,  the 
council  of  State  and  the  Parliament.  The  Protector  was  to 
be  the  head  of  the  State,  he  was  to  be  general  by  sea  and 
land.  With  the  aid  of  his  council  he  was  to  decide  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  and  he  was  to  act  in  ordinary  matters  with 
their  advice.  Vacancies  in  the  council  were  to  be  filled  up, 
by  the  Protector's  nomination,  from  a  list  of  six  persons  pre- 
sented by  Parliament     Parliament  was  to  be  held  at  least 
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once  in  three  years,  and  might  not  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sat 
five  months ;  in  it  lay  the  sole  right  of  legislation  and  taxa- 
tion, but  the  protector  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  coming 
into  operation  of  any  act  for  twenty  days.  The  great  objects 
in  this  constitution,  were  to  concentrate  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  strong  executive  which  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  head  of  the  State  and  with  the  Parliament,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  placing  legislation  and  taxation  solely 
in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  to  give  that  body  a  thorough 
control  over  the  policy  of  the  government.  Parliament 
itself  was  reformed  and  made  imperial  by  the  addition  of 
members  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Many  rotten  boroughs 
were  abolished,  and  large  towns  such  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds,  were  enfranchised.  The  scheme,  which 
was  perhaps  too  artificial,  never  received  a  fair  trial.  It  was 
regarded  with  disgust  by  the  royalists  and  republicans,  and 
after  a  stormy  session,  during  which  about  a  hundred 
members  were  excluded  for  persisting  in  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  government  by  a  single  person,  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  constitution,  Cromwell  took  advantage  of 
the  expiration  of  five  lunar  months  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Cromwell  was  at  all 
desirous  of  wielding  absolute  power.  Again  and  again  he 
attempted,  at  the  risk  of  arousing  dissensions  which  he 
could  not  heal,  to  get  a  Parliament  which  would  work  with 
him  as  a  constitutional  ruler,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  succeed.  When  once  a  government  by  a  pure  republic 
had  failed  and  constitutional  government  was  to  be  again 
tried,  the  nation  would  have  preferred  that  it  should  be 
tried  by  the  Stuarts,  and  any  freely  elected  Parliament 
would  certainly  have  declared  for  a  restoration.  Cromwell's 
only  hope  then  lay  in  the  extreme  parliamentarians,  but 
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at  least  half  of  them  were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  republic, 
pure  and  simple,  and  it  was  only  the  fact  that  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation  received  force  by  being  the 
opinions  of  the  army,  that  enabled  Cromwell  to  hold  his 
own  at  all. 

His  next  attempt  at  parliamentary  government  occurred 
in  1656  ;  but  royalists  were  excluded  from  voting,  and  above 
ninety    republicans    and    presbyterians   were    not   allowed 
to   take  their  seats.     This  Parliament  made  a  still  further 
attempt   to  restore   the  old  form  of  government.     By  the 
Humble   Petition  and   Advice  Cromwell  was  to  take  the 
title  of  king,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  name  his  successor, 
and   he   was   to  have    supreme    command   of    the   forces 
by  sea  and  land.     The  members  of  the  council  and  the 
chief  officers  were  to  be  nominated  or  removed  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament.     Parliament  was  to  consist  of  two 
Houses  and  meet  at  least  once  every  three  years.     Taxation 
was  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  new  king  was  to  have  the  same  right 
as  his  predecessors  in  respect  of  refusing  his  consent  to  the 
laws.     The  part  of  the  plan  which  related  to  the  name 
king  had  to  be  dropped  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  but  the  rest  passed,  and  practically  restored  the  old 
English  constitution  in  an  amended  form.     Its  great  supe- 
riority over  the  constitution  established  by  the  Instrument 
of  Government  lay  in  the  much  greater  elasticity  which  was 
given   to   the   method   of  nominating   the  council,   which 
would  pretty  certainly  have  resulted  in  a  short  time  in  the 
establishment  of  party  government  with  a  regular  cabinet, 
nominated  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commons.     It  was  also  a  great  point  to  have  got 
rid   of  the   vexatious   plan  of  allowing   the   Protector  to 
postpone  a  law  for  such  a  small  period  as  twenty  days; 
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and  the  addition  of  a  House  of  Lords  might  in  theory  have 
been  expected  to  give  greater  stabiHty  to  the  constitution. 
The  plan,  however,  had  to  contend  with  the  insuperable 
objection,  that  it  was  the  attempt  of  a  minority  to  enforce 
their  will  upon  the  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  as  the 
omission  of  the  title  king  deprived  its  supporters  of  the 
protection  which  they  would  have  got  from  the  statute  of 
Henry  VH.,  which  secured  from  prosecution  persons  who 
had  acted  under  a  de  facto  king,  it  was  received  with  no 
enthusiasm.  In  practice  it  was  soon  found  that  jealousy 
arose  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  new  House  of 
Lords.  The  dissolution  of  this  Parliament  in  1 65  8 ,  brought  to 
a  close  Cromwell's  last  attempt  at  parliamentary  government, 
and  his  death  the  same  year  prevented  him  from  making 
another  experiment.  Still,  though  these  attempts  were  a 
failure,  they  served  to  educate  the  nation  in  political  theory, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which,  at  the  Restoration,  the  nation 
as  a  whole  clung  to  the  essential  reforms  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  steadily  pursued  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
policy  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  into  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  Parliament,  may  be  in  some  measure  imputed 
to  the  abortive  attempts  at  constitution  making,  which  had 
been  made  by  Cromwell  and  his  friends. 

At  Cromwell's  death  the  discordant  elements  in  the 
nation  broke  out ;  Richard  Cromwell,  though  excellently 
suited  to  make  a  constitutional  monarch,  had  no  talent  for 
acting  as  constitutional  sovereign  of  a  third  part  of  the 
nation  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  other  two  ;  he  pleased 
neither  the  saints  nor  the  army,  he  could  not  stand  by  him- 
self, so  he  quietly  stepped  aside,  and  allowed  the  combatants 
to  settle  the  question  without  his  intervention  in  the  contest. 
The  matter  was  soon  decided.  The  anny  was  divided 
against  itself;  the  stronger  portion  brouglit  back  the  Long 
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Parliament,  including  those  members  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Pride's  Purge,  in  1648,  and  the  Long  Parliament  dis- 
solving itself,  declared  for  a  convention,  and  the  convention 
declared  for  the  king.  Charles  II.  returned,  hampered  by 
no  constitutional  compacts,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  he,  like  the  Bourbons,  had  learnt  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing,  and  whether  the  nation  would  sit  contentedly 
down  and  allow  Charles,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  go  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  Thorough,"  to  re-establish  ship-money,  Courts 
of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  suspend  for 
ever  the  sittincr  of  Parliament. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   RESTORATION   PARLIAMENT. 

Eager  royalists  must  have  been  very  much  disappointed 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  no  more  able  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  Charles  I.  than  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  he,  if  not  they,  realized  that  the 
England  to  which  he  had  been  restored  was  a  new  England, 
and  that  the  monarchy  which  he  had  regained  was  a  new 
monarchy.  Even  the  Convention  Parliament  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  giving  up  the  right  of  taxation,  it  scouted 
the  notion  of  a  revival  of  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  it  at  once  proceeded  to  limit  the  king's 
power  by  fetters  much  stronger,  if  less  tangible,  than  any 
which  had  bound  his  predecessors.  In  fact,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  II.,  we  come  to  an  entirely  new  period  in 
the  English  constitution.  We  go  back  indeed  to  the  state 
of  things  under  Henry  IV.,  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  whereas  the  Commons  of  Henry  IV.  were  strong  because 
they  were  backed  by  the  great  nobles,  the  Commons  of 
Charles  II.  were  irresistible  because  they  were  backed  by 
the  people. 

Parliament  in  this  reign  secured  the  power  of  controlling 
the  king's  policy  through  its  control  of  the  purse,  and  for 
the  next  forty  years  the  great  question  at  issue  was,  how  was 
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a  mode  of  living  to  be  found  for  these  opposing  forces? 
Monarchy  was  accepted  by  the  nation  as  the  best  form  of 
government ;  the  monarch  had  had  to  accept  ParHament  as 
the  only  method  of  getting  supplies;  but  were  these  two 
perpetually  to  remain  at  variance  ?  Were  the  views  of  the 
king's  ministers  perpetually  to  be  thwarted  by  ParHament  ? 
Clearly  not,  and  therefore,  either  the  king  must  find  some 
way  of  getting  Parliaments  elected  which  would  do  what  he 
wanted,  or  he  must  choose  ministers  who  would  do  what 
Parliament  desired.  Which  must  it  be?  Charles  II. 
struggled  hard  and  even  successfully  against  his  fate; 
James  II.  refused  to  accept  the  alternative  at  all,  and  lost 
his  crown,  and  it  was  reserved  for  William  III.  to  adopt  the 
system  of  party  government  by  which  he  chose  his  ministers 
from  that  party  which  possessed  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  the  means  by  which  Parliament  secured 
its  control,  of  the  growth  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  rise  of 
party  government,  we  shall  have  to  treat  in  the  following 
pages. 

We  must  first  examine  the  method  by  which  Parliament 
obtained  control  over  the  king.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Convention  Parliament 
was  that  of  the  king's  revenue,  the  great  bone  of  contention 
between  the  kings  and  the  Commons.  The  king  at  this 
time  had  to  provide  for  his  court,  fleet,  ambassadors,  judges, 
and  other  expenses ;  and  as  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  nation  that  these  things  should  be  done  well,  it  was 
clearly  not  their  interest  to  stint  the  king,  and  it  was  merely 
their  fear  that  money  grants  would  be  used  against  the 
interest  of  the  nation  that  had  made  them  appear  niggardly 
in  their  votes.  It  was  hoped  that  these  difficulties  had  now 
been  removed,  and  the  Commons  therefore  were  desirous 
of  giving  to  the  king  a  suitable  and  prudent  revenue,  and 
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for  that  purpose  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  This  committee  found  that  the  average  revenue  of 
Charles  I.  from  1627  to  1641  had  been  ^^900,000,  of  which 
;^2oo,ooo  was  illegal ;  the}'  had  also  to  consider  that  the 
value  of  money  had  decreased  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  also  that  Charles  I.  had  been  notoriously  pressed  for 
money.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  give  Charles  II.  a 
total  revenue  of  ;^i, 200,000.  The  king's  revenue  had 
formerly  been  made  up  of  a  great  many  miscellaneous  items, 
among  the  chief  of  which  were  the  feudal  dues.  These  dues 
had  for  a  long  time  been  very  irksome,  and  the  determined 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  them  under  James  I.  had  only  just 
failed;  they  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  Convention  Parliament  determined  to 
simplify  the  king's  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shift 
from  their  own  shoulders  a  heavy  burden,  by  commuting  the 
tax.  Accordingly  they  passed  an  Act  by  which  "  all  tenures 
of  estates  of  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  private  persons 
(except  copyhold  tenures)  were  turned  into  free  and  common 
socage,  and  the  same  were  for  ever  discharged  from  homage, 
wardship,  values,  and  forfeitures  of  marriage,  and  other 
charges,  incidents,  and  tenure  by  knight's  service,  and  from 
aids  for  marrying  the  lord's  daughter,  or  for  making  his  son 
a  knight."  If  the  Commons  had  borne  in  mind  the  example 
of  the  Great  Charter  they  would  have  extended  the  same 
boon  to  their  copj'hold  tenants,  but  they  did  not,  they  still 
continued  to  collect  from  them  the  heriots  and  dues  from 
which  they  had  relieved  themselves.  Nor  did  their  injustice 
stay  here.  The  feudal  dues  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been 
commuted  for  a  tax  on  land,  but  the  landowning  lawgivers 
commuted  them  for  an  hereditary  excise  on  beer,  by  which 
excellent  method,  they  shifted  their  own  burden  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  nation,  and  gave  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
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that  injustice  and  oppression  are  not  wholly  the  monopoly 
of  kings.  At  the  same  time  the  old  rights  of  purveyance 
were  got  rid  of,  which  as  far  as  it  went  Avas  a  boon  to  the 
nation,  and  the  further  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  made 
up  by  a  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life.  In  this 
way  the  king's  ordinary  revenue  was  settled,  leaving  extra- 
ordinary expenses  to  be  provided  for  by  special  grants. 

The  next  question  considered  was  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  course  the  Militia  Bill  which  had  never  actually 
become  law,  as  it  was  declared  by  the  Commons  to  have 
been  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  king  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  so  the  appointment  of  lord-lieutenants  and  the 
command  of  the  fortresses  was  again  assumed  by  the  king. 
But  the  progress  of  the  time  seemed  to  have  rendered  some 
more  systematic  defence  than  the  old  militia  necessary,  and 
England  had  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  Continent 
in  keeping  a  standing  army.  Such  an  army,  and  a  first- 
rate  one  too,  was  in  existence,  but  it  was  an  object  of 
dislike  to  all  parties ;  to  the  royalists,  as  the  memorial  of 
Naseby  and  Worcester,  to  the  Presbyterians  as  the  instrument 
of  Pride's  Purge  and  of  Oliver's  rule  ;  and  was  regarded  with 
dread  by  the  Commons  as  the  possible  means  of  future  oppres- 
sion. It  was  resolved  to  disband  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army  by  keeping  two,  and 
finally  several,  regiments  of  Monk's  loyal  soldiers,  amounting 
to  five  thousand  men,  who  were  called  Life  Guards.  To 
increase  the  size  of  this  army  became  the  object  of  the  king, 
to  reduce  it  that  of  the  Commons,  and  the  amount  of 
military  expenditure  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  from 
that  day  to  this. 

These  changes  were  made  by  the  Convention  Parliament, 
but  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Royalist  Parliament  of  1661, 
and  this  Parliament  moreover  laid  down  certain  rules  and 
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passed  some  regulations  which  were  important  as  defining 
the  position  of  the  king  and  ParUament,  and  which  were 
conceived  for  the  most  part  in  a  thoroughly  royalist  spirit. 
First  of  all  they  asserted,  that  no  legislative  power  resides  in 
either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  the  king,  and 
that  the  sole  command  of  the  militia  and  of  all  forces  by 
sea  and  land  had  been  and  always  was  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  crown.  Next,  that  tumultuous  meetings  for  petitions 
(unless  approved  by  the  Council  of  London)  were  forbidden. 
In  1664  the  king  sent  to  ask  that  the  wonderful  clauses 
which  were  contained  in  the  Triennial  Bill  of  1641,  might 
be  done  away  with.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Parliament, 
according  to  the  Triennial  Act,  to  be  dissolved,  and  Charles 
had  no  wish  to  lose  so  loyal  a  Parliament ;  the  members  on 
their  side  were  equally  glad  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
general  election,  and  readily  entered  into  the  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Triennial  Act  was  repealed,  though  with 
singular  inconsistency  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bill,  that 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  intermitted  for  more  than  three 
years.  In  1661  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  by 
law  the  election  of  members  unfavourable  to  the  court.  By 
the  Corporation  Act,  all  holders  of  municipal  office  were 
compelled  to  renounce  the  covenant  and  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  English  form.  This  was  a  blow  at 
the  influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  strongest  in  the 
little  corporations,  and  who  sent  to  Parliament  members 
who  represented  their  views. 

Another  change  introduced  what  at  one  time  would  have 
been  considered  a  revolution.  In  the  year  1663  convoca- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
vote  their  own  taxes,  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  last  time,  and 
as  now  the  special  rights  of  the  clergy  to  criminal  jurisdiction 
had  disappeared,  no  further  distinction  remained  to  mark 
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off  this  great  body  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  except  a 
somewhat  anomalous  rule  which  forbids  a  clergyman  to  sit 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  royalist  feeling  which  had  been 
shown  by  Charles'  first  Parliament  at  its  election,  an  oppo- 
sition soon  sprung  up,  and  the  Commons  soon  found  them- 
selves engaged  in  putting  upon  Charles  restrictions  of  the 
strongest  kind,  attacking  his  policy,  and  forcing  him  to 
change  his  ministers.  The  rise  of  this  opposition  was  due  to 
many  causes,  but  most  of  all  to  the  strong  inherent  love  of 
freedom  and  desire  to  manage  their  own  affairs  which  had 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  At  the  very 
eve  of  the  restoration,  Harrison,  the  regicide,  had  said, 
"Well,  let  the  king  come  in,  and  let  him  call  together  a 
Parliament  of  as  loyal  men  as  may  be,  but  so  long  as  they 
be  men  of  estate,  within  twelve  years  they  will  all  be  Parlia- 
ment men."  And  so  it  had  turned  out.  Charles  11,  had 
been  by  no  means  everything  that  the  cavalier  fancy  had 
painted  him.  He  was  idle  and  vicious,  and  deeply  shocked 
the  sense  of  propriety  which  had  been  the  indirect  out- 
come of  Puritan  teaching.  His  extravagance  impaired 
the  resources  of  the  State;  but  the  difference  between  his 
position  and  that  of  his  father  was  shown  in  the  means  each 
adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Charles  I.  dissolved  Par- 
liament and  collected  ship  money.  Charles  II.,  who  dared 
not  have  exacted  a  penny  without  the  grant  of  Parliament, 
was  obliged  to  rely  on  French  assistance.  But  not  only  this, 
with  Charles  II.  Parliament  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
he,  therefore,  instead  of  coercing  it,  was  obliged  to  take 
means  to  keep  it  in  a  good  temper.  For  Charles  II.  was  no 
fool  J  without  half  the  learning  of  James  I.  he  had  a  far 
keener  eye  for  politics,  as  brave  as  his  father,  he  had  more 
subtlety  and  less  obstinacy ;  and  he  had  brought  back  from 
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his  travels  one  settled  determination,  and  that  was,  never  to 
set  out  again.  Accordingly,  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  a  good-humoured  contest  was  going  on  all  the 
time.  Charles  did  not  mean  to  fight,  he  was  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  throw  over  his  ministers  and  even  his  brother 
if  necessary ;  but  he  knew  that  to  yield  an  inch  was  often  to 
gain  an  ell,  and  with  his  thumb  carefully  feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  nation,  he  steadily  pursued  his  plans,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  found  himself  more  popular  and  practically 
more  absolute,  than  any  member  of  his  family  who  ever 
occupied  the  throne  of  England.  At  first,  however,  the  gain 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  the  system  of  appropriation  of 
supplies  was  reintroduced.  Not  since  the  days  of  Richard  II. 
had  Parliament  voted  supplies  for  special  purposes ;  since 
that  time  votes  had  taken  the  form  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
or  subsidies,  by  which  method  the  king  got  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  he  applied  as  he  chose.  This  plan,  however, 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  any 
real  check  could  be  kept  upon  a  king's  extravagance,  nor  had 
Parliament  any  security  that  the  money  which  they  designed 
for  a  special  purpose  would  be  spent  for  that  object.  In 
1665,  however,  Parliament,  in  voting  the  sum  of  ;^i, 250,000. 
declared  that  the  money  was  to  be  applied  only  to  the  war 
with  the  Dutch.  This  was  opposed  by  Charles'  chief 
minister.  Clarendon,  who  thought  that  if  a  thing  had  not 
been  done  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no 
reason  for  doing  it  now ;  but  Charles  was  in  favour  of  it,  as 
he  thought  supplies  would  be  granted  with  more  liberality, 
and  as  the  plan  was  found  to  work  well,  it  was  repeated,  and 
soon  became  the  rule.  This  was  obviously  an  enormous 
gain,  it  made  the  control  over  the  purse  far  more  strict, 
and  the  Commons  followed  it  up,  by  insisting  upon  making 
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inquiiy  as  to  how  the  money  thus  voted  had  been  spent, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
was  dismissed  from  his  post. 

The  next  step  was  to  estabUsh  a  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  king's  ministers.  This  the  Commons  never 
succeeded  in  doing;  but,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
minister  after  minister  was  forced  from  the  service  of  the 
crown,  either  by  direct  vote  or  by  his  position  being  rendered 
untenable.  This  system  was  most  harassing.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  old  days,  when  Gaveston  or  Suffolk  was  expelled 
and  murdered  by  the  barons ;  it  was  wholly  subversive  of 
any  regular  policy,  for  the  king  did  not  consent  to  allow  his 
plans  to  be  regulated  by  his  ministers,  and  while  he  threw 
over  servant  after  servant,  still  insisted  on  steering  the  ship 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  The  first  to  fall  was  Clarendon. 
He  had  been  the  faithful  servant  both  of  Charles  and  his 
father,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  he  was  old-fashioned,  and  while  he  disgusted  the  Com- 
mons by  his  stretches  of  prerogative,  he  annoyed  the  king 
by  his  attachment  to  decency.  In  consequence  he  had  few 
friends,  and  when  his  wars  turned  out  unlucky,  and  when 
London  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  and  desolated  by  the 
fire,  it  was  felt  by  all  that  Clarendon  was  the  right  person  to 
be  sacrificed,  so  he  was  dismissed  by  the  king,  impeached 
by  the  Commons,  and  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he  died 
in  exile. 

The  next  attempt  to  stand  between  the  king  and  the 
Parliament  was  made  by  the  Cabal.  The  word  cabal  has 
derived  from  the  actions  of  these  ministers  an  odious  signifi- 
cation, and  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the  word  itself  was 
coined  from  the  initials  of  the  names  of  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley  and  Lauderdale.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  word  cabal  was  in  use  before  these  members 
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were  thought  of;  and  it  is  possible  that,  had  the  word  not 
been  rendered  hateful  by  this  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  we 
might  at  the  present  day  have  been  calling  our  body  of 
chief  ministers,  not  the  Cabinet,  but  the  Cabal.  The  word 
cabal  originally  signified  a  secret  or  intrigue  ;  but  it  was 
given  to  those  confidential  persons  with  whom  matters  of 
State  were  discussed.  It  was  the  first  germ  of  the  present 
system  of  government  by  a  cabinet,  and  therefore  deserves 
careful  consideration.  During  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
those  of  the  first  two  Stuarts,  the  most  important  permanent 
body  in  the  kingdom  was  the  Privy  Council ;  to  it  all  the 
high  officials  belonged,  in  it  all  important  matters  of 
State  were  discussed,  and  by  its  members,  sitting  in  Star 
Chamber  or  in  Court  of  High  Commission,  all  the  most 
important  political  and  ecclesiastical  offences,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  treason,  were  tried.  But  no  body  in  the  realm 
was  more  changed  by  the  events  of  the  great  rebellion  than 
the  Privy  Council.  By  one  blow  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  were  abolished ;  by  another,  the 
assumed  right  of  imprisonment  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  done  away,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  Council  except 
its  capacity  of  giving  advice  to  the  king  on  political  matters 
when  asked,  and  a  rather  vague  function  of  acting  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  it  derived  from 
the  time  when  in  the  absence  of  the  Great  Council  it  was 
the  general  court  of  appeal  for  all  matters  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  But  though  the  Privy  Council  had  thus  lost 
a  great  deal  of  its  ancient  glory,  it  had  still  within  it  the 
germs  of  a  system  which  has  since  developed  into  a  form  of 
government  which  has  been  imitated  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  was  destined  to  solve  the  question,  in  what  way 
the  rights  of  the  Parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  king  could 
be  made  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
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The  members  of  the  Privy  Council  were  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  could  be  dismissed  by  him  at  pleasure.  They 
were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  divulge  secrets  committed  to 
their  charge ;  for  the  most  important  secrets  of  State  often 
came  within  their  knowledge.  The  members,  however, 
were  numerous,  too  numerous,  in  fact,  to  be  all  taken  into 
confidence.  Nor  were  they  all  trained  in  State  affairs. 
Some  were  great  noblemen  who  had  no  taste  for  detail, 
others  were  officials  of  the  court,  others  were  bishops  and 
clergy;  only  a  few  had  the  aptitude  for  business  and  the 
knowledge  of  State  affairs  which  could  make  them  efficient 
servants  of  the  king.  To  these  few  alone  the  king's  con- 
fidence was  given ;  and  they  alone  were  summoned  when 
the  most  important  matters  were  to  be  discussed.  They 
became,  in  fact,  a  council  within  a  council,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cabal. 

It  was  a  distinct  advance  in  the  method  of  government 
when  this  body  of  ministers  came  to  be  recognized ;  for  on 
the  one  hand  there  was  greater  security  against  sudden 
changes  of  policy  now  that  several  ministers  had  to  be  con- 
sulted; on  the  other  hand,  the  known  position  of  these 
persons  prevented  the  king  and  his  real  advisers  from  shel- 
tering themselves  behind  the  general  body  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  advantages  of  the  scheme,  however,  were 
not  at  first  recognized.  The  members  of  the  present  Cabal 
were  unscrupulous;  none  of  them  had  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  only  two  of  them  had  the  real  confidence  of  the 
king.  Hence  their  policy  inclined  this  way  and  that,  and 
though  the  nation  hardly  knew  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the 
first  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cabal  was  to  enable 
Charles  to  make  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  have  led  to  the  ascendency  of  Catholicism 
and  the  degradation  of  liberty. 
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For  Charles  hoped  by  the  aid  of  Louis  to  make  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  larger  standing  army  than  that  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  his  subjects.  He  saw  perfectly 
clearly  that  this  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  succeed 
in  regaining  the  ground  which  Parliament  had  won,  and  he 
knew  that  in  France  and  Spain  the  rise  of  standing  armies 
had  ever  been  coincident  with  the  fall  of  popular  institutions. 
But  Charles  had  entered  into  the  race  too  late.  There  is 
a  point  up  to  which  parliamentary  institutions  are  so  weak 
that  the  possession  of  an  organized  force  by  the  king  is  able 
to  overthrow  them  ;  but  that  point  once  gained,  Parliament 
can  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign's  efforts  to  obtain  such 
a  force  against  their  will,  and  can  even,  if  necessary,  allow 
him  with  safety  to  wield  such  a  force,  as  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  their  growth  would  have  been  fatal  to  themselves. 
Happily  for  England  this  point  had  been  reached  before 
Charles  began  his  attempt,  and  Parliament  had  effectually 
secured  their  right,  of  limiting  the  king's  income.  His  only 
chance  then  was  to  gain  an  income  from  elsewhere,  and  in 
his  extremity  he  turned  to  the  king  of  France.  But  Louis' 
grants,  though  liberal,  were  intermittent,  and  were  hampered 
by  conditions  which  Charles  knew  better  than  to  try  and 
fulfil ;  the  nation  was  thoroughly  aware  of  its  danger,  it 
looked  with  almost  nervous  jealousy  at  any  of  Charles' 
attempts  to  increase  his  already  too  dangerous  force ;  and 
it  showed  again  and  again  that  it  decidedly  preferred  that 
England  should  be  imperfectly  defended  than  that  its  de- 
fence should  be  entrusted  to  its  present  king. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  was  still  further  disgusted,  and  the 
vigilance  of  Parliament  still  further  increased,  by  the  com- 
mission which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  way 
in  which  the  money  voted  for  the  Dutch  war  had  been  spent. 
For  it  had  been  found  that  while  ;^5, 590,000  had  been  voted 
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for  the  war,  the  charge  for  the  war  was  in  reaUty  only 
;;/^3, 200,000,  that  ^2,300,000  had  been  spent  in  what 
might  be  called  sundries,  and  that  a  debt  of  ;^90o,ooo 
remained.  The  court  was  furiously  attacked,  and  Charles 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  Parliament  by  pro- 
roguing it  first  for  a  year,  and  finally  for  twenty-one  months. 
During  this  time  the  court  was  sore  put  to  it  to  pay  its  way. 
In  order  to  get  a  little  more  money,  notice  was  given  to  the 
king's  creditors  that  the  principal  of  debts  due  in  1672  was 
not  going  to  be  paid,  but  that  the  creditors  would  only 
receive  the  interest,  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
national  bankruptcy,  and  produced  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion among  capitalists.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
Charles  found  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  without  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1673  that  most  disagreeable  body  was  again 
at  Westminster  and  attacking  the  court  as  furiously  as  ever. 
The  connection  with  France,  the  disgraceful  financial  trans- 
actions, and  the  approaches  towards  Catholicism,  gave  a 
plentiful  crop  of  grievances. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  fell  mainly  on  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  Cabal.  For  Charles,  in  his  eagerness  to  do 
something  to  deserve  the  subsidies  of  Louis,  had  ventured 
upon  a  course  which  brought  into  prominence  an  entirely 
new  grievance.  Hitherto  the  assumed  power  of  the  king  to 
suspend  laws  had  hardly  been  heard  of.  Until  the  Reforma- 
tion English  law  had  been  singularly  free  from  statutes  made 
by  one  body  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  disabilities 
on  another.  The  customs  of  the  country  were  such  as  all 
honest  men  would  maintain,  and  as  it  was  the  interest  of  no 
king  to  alter ;  while  the  Parliamentary  statutes  were  devoted 
either  to  enforcing  these  or  to  reasserting  against  the  king 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was  clearly  no  object 
of  the  king  to  interfere  with  the  former  j  to  interfere  with  the 
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latter  was  to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  his  people, 
and  perhaps  to  lose  his  throne.  But  when,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, laws  began  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  disabilities  on  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  it  became  a  question  how 
far  the  king  had  the  right  of  exempting  individuals  or 
societies  from  the  operation  of  these  laws.  For  it  might  be 
argued  with  great  show  of  right  that  this  did  come  within 
his  prerogative.  No  one  doubted  that  the  king  could 
pardon  a  criminal.  Could  he  not,  therefore,  before  trial 
absolve  a  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  acts  ?  And  if 
he  could  permit  one  man  to  break  the  law,  why  should  he 
not  exempt  a  whole  class  from  its  operations?  Hence 
arose  the  struggle  for  the  suspending  power  which  Charles, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Cabal,  had  first  used  on  a  large  scale, 
when  he  at  one  swoop,  by  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
suspended  the  operation  of  no  less  than  thirty  statutes 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Had  the  use  of  the  weapon 
been  introduced  with  greater  circumspection,  it  might  have 
escaped  unnoticed,  but  this  wholesale  application  roused 
Parliament  at  once,  and  it  not  only  compelled  Charles  to 
withdraw  the  declaration,  but  also  it  determined  to  rid 
itself  of  Catholic  advisers  who  could  be  capable  of  aiding 
him  in  such  an  outrageous  course.  For  this  purpose  it 
passed  the  Test  Act,  which  excluded  from  office  all  persons 
who  would  not  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  make  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.  This  Act  broke  up  the  Cabal  ministry, 
and  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury,  its  two  ablest  members, 
joined  the  opposition. 

Danby  was  the  next  minister.  He  resumed  Clarendon's 
policy,  and  tried  to  secure  the  king's  power  by  passing  a 
bill  which  made  all  statesmen  declare  on  oath  that  the}' 
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considered  resistance  to  the  king  unlawful,  and  that  they 
would  make  no  alteration  in  Church  and  State,  but  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons.  Meanwhile  the 
Commons  were  steadily  pursuing  their  principle  of  appro- 
priating the  supplies,  and  in  1677  they  ordered  a  subsidy 
which  had  been  voted  for  the  use  of  the  navy  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  receivers.  Danby's  power  did 
not  last  long.  Having  been  involved,  though  unwillingly, 
in  some  scandalous  arrangements  with  France,  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  thus  three  ministries,  all  of  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  crown,  had  fallen  through  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  rendered  plainer  than  ever, 
that  either  the  king  must  get  his  Parliament  to  agree  with 
him,  or  that  he  must  give  way  to  it,  unless  some  third 
scheme  could  be  discovered  by  which  some  body  could  be 
interposed  between  king  and  Parliament,  which  on  the  one 
hand  could  control  the  king,  and  on  the  other  should  not  be 
obnoxious  to  Parliament. 

Such  a  scheme  was  Temple's,  and  it  is  interesting,  because 
it  has  been  one  of  the  very  few  attempts  at  paper  constitu- 
tions which  have  been  tried  in  England.  His  idea  was,  to 
make  the  Privy  Council  a  real  check  on  the  king.  It  was  to 
consist  of  thirty  members  representing  the  law,  the  Church 
and  the  government.  Half  w^ere  to  be  ex-officio  members, 
influential,  disinterested ;  half  were  to  be  named  by  the 
king.  In  order  that  the  members  might  be  men  of  substance, 
the  annual  incomes  of  the  whole  were  not  to  amount  to  a  less 
sum  than  ;^3oo,ooo  a  year,  which  was  a  little  less  than  that 
of  the  Commons.  This  plan  looked  excellent  on  paper, 
but  in  practice  it  was  a  failure,  for  the  members  were  far  too 
heterogeneous  to  agree;  the  number  was  too  large  for 
secrecy,   and    when  Temple  himself  agreed  to  submit  the 
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most  important  business  to  an  inner  circle  of  the  council,  he 
practically  acknowledged  the  failure  of  his  plan.  In  this 
way  the  middle  course  was  shown  to  be  impossible,  and 
hence  the  problem  was  a^ain  reduced  to  the  dilemma  above 
stated. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FINAL   STRUGGLE   BETWEEN   KING  AND 
PARLIAMENT. 

A  CRISIS  was  brought  about  in  the  history  of  king  and  Par- 
liament by  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  Hitherto  Charles  had 
borne  with  his  ParUament,  because  he  thought  it  the  most 
loyal  he  could  get.  But  when  it  again  impeached  his  first 
minister,  he  lost  patience  and  determined  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  general  election.  The  new  Parliament  was  no  better  than 
the  last.  Besides  impeaching  Danby,  it  tried  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  and  was  in  its  turn  dissolved. 
At  the  moment  of  doing  so,  Charles  gave  his  consent  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  again  asserted  the  principle  that 
any  unconvicted  prisoner,  unless  accused  of  treason  or  felony, 
might  call  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  any  judge,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  ;^5oo,  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  the  gaoler  ordering  him  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ;!^ioo 
to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner  within  not  more  than 
twenty  days,  and  that  the  judge  on  his  appearance  should 
release  him  on  bail.  In  the  case  of  treason  or  felony,  if 
a  prisoner  was  not  tried  in  the  next  term  or  next  sessions  of 
gaol  delivery  after  his  commitment,  he  could  on  prayer  to 
the  court  be  released  on  bail,  unless  it  appeared  that  the 
crown's  witnesses  could  not  be  produced  at  that  time.  This 
Act  contained  no  new  principle,  but  it  gave  greater  facility 
for  the  assertion  of  an  ancient  right,    and  henceforth   the 
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crown  ceased  to  be  able  to  imprison  its  enemies  in  defiance 
of  the  principles  of  the  security  of  the  person. 

Charles'  attempt  to  improve  his  position  by  an  election 
failed ;  again  he  dissolved  Parliament,  but  its  successor  only 
continued  its  course,  and  again  an  election  occurred.  Two 
years  the  struggle  raged ;  thrice  the  king  exercised  his 
prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament ;  once  the  Commons 
exercised  theirs  of  refusing  supplies ;  once  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  the  Commons,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
At  length  the  violence  of  the  Commons  defeated  their  own 
object,  Charles  found  that  the  nation  was  with  him,  and 
having  secured  a  permanent  income  from  Louis  XIV.  he 
dissolved  the  Oxford  Parliament  and  determined  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  Parliament  until  one  could  be  elected 
which  was  more  to  his  mind.  Of  this  he  had  some  hopes, 
for  the  struggle  had  shown  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  king- 
dom upon  whom  the  king,  so  long  as  he  was  moderate,  could 
rely,  and  the  violence  of  the  Conmions,  who  had  acted  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  James,  not  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  for  what  he  might  do,  had  frightened  many  men 
of  moderate  views,  and  caused  a  reaction  in  Charles' 
favour.  This  reaction  took  the  form  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
party,  and  from  henceforth  the  country  party,  as  the  opposi- 
tion was  called,  took  the  name  of  Whigs,  and  the  court 
party,  which  yet  contained  many  men  who  were  not  cour- 
tiers, took  the  name  of  Tories. 

The  rise  of  organized  parties  in  Parliament  is  the  most 
important  event  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Restoration ; 
it  has  given  us  the  only  conditions  on  which  it  seems  possible 
that  constitutional  government  can  be  worked,  and  happily, 
at  their  first  rise,  the  principles  they  followed,  though 
roughly  distinguishable,  were  so  vague,  tha^  almost  every 
man  was  able  to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  one  or 
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the  other,  so  that  at  the  very  moment  when  party  govern« 
ment  was  coming  into  existence,  we  were  saved  from  a 
conflict  between  small  cliques,  which  might  have  rendered 
its  working  impossible.  Generally  speaking,  the  Tories  were 
those  who  thought  that,  granted  that  England  was  to  be 
governed  by  king  and  Parliament,  greater  advantage  was 
likely  to  be  gained  by  laying  stress  upon  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  than  upon  the  rights  of  ParUament,  and  as  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  men  who  thought  thus,  were  almost 
invariably  Churchmen,  they  adopted  as  their  watchword, 
"  King  and  Church."  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
those  who  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  country  lay  in 
giving  prominence  to  the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  they 
were  not  too  careful  to  preserve  the  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  when  they  thought  that  its  exercise  was  at 
variance  with  the  interest  of  the  subject.  The  Exclusion 
Bill  was  not  the  first  question  on  which  Parliament  had  been 
divided  on  the  lines  of  these  two  parties.  In  1641,  when 
Pym,  finding  that  a  reaction  in  the  king's  favour  had  taken 
place  during  the  autumn  recess,  brought  forward  his  Grand 
Remonstrance,  which  was  practically  a  statement  of  the 
Parliament's  whole  case  against  the  king,  and  when  this 
Remonstrance  was  carried  against  the  court  by  eleven  votes, 
the  members  who  voted  on  either  side  were  the  men  who  at 
the  Exclusion  Bill  would  have  called  themselves  Whigs  or 
Tories.  The  names  Whig  and  Tory  are  practically  meaning- 
less. Tory  was  the  name  given  to  a  Catholic  marauder  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  Whig  to  a  Cameronian  covenanter  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Tories  and 
the  Nonconformist  alliances  of  the  Whigs,  but  the  names 
were  soon  adopted  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  all  sense 
of  their  original  signification  was  lost. 
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The  struggles  between  the  courtiers  and  the  opposition 
under  Charles  II.  had  gradually  produced  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  parties,  which  was  made  perfectly 
clear  by  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  Charles,  recognizing  in  the 
Tories  his  true  friends,  at  once  saw  that  his  only  plan  of 
securing  a  friendly  Parliament  was  to  do  all  he  could  to 
strengthen  that  party  in  the  House. 

Parties  to  some  extent  drew  their  forces  from  different 
classes  of  society.    As  had  been  the  case  in  the  civil  war,  the 
nobility  were  about  evenly  divided ;  there  were  nobles  who 
were  Whig,  and  nobles  who  were  Tory,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  families  of  the  land,  such  as  the  Russells  and  the 
Cavendishes,  were  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  parlia- 
mentary rights.     In  this,  England  had  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  other  countries ;  her  nobility  have  never  looked 
at  things  from  a  purely  class  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  England  if  ever  she  loses  this  distinction. 
The  ranks  of  the  nobility  gradually  faded  into  those  of  the 
country  gentry.     Here  we  find  a  similar  division,  but  not  so 
even,  for  the  gentry,  who  had  little  to  do  with  London,  and, 
living  as  they  did  in  the  country,  were  not  generally  so  well 
informed  or  so  personally  interested  in  politics,  and  who, 
moreover,  often  saw  their  interest,  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
Church,  which  was  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the  Whigs, 
were  in  a  greater  proportion  Tories.     Numbers  of  men  were 
still  alive  who  had  fought  for  Charles  I.,  for  a  man  who  was 
thirty  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  would  only  be  seventy  now, 
and  these  men  naturally  rallied  round  the  king,  when  they 
thought  his  prerogative  was  in  danger.     On  the  other  hand 
the  country  gentry,  though  their  views  on  politics  were  Tory, 
were  most  zealous  Churchmen,  far  more  zealous  than  the 
nobility,  and  the  slightest  breath  of  toleration  for  Roman 
Catholics  or  of  the  introduction  of  popery,  was  enough  to 
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drive  them  all  into  the  camp  of  the  Whigs.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  almost  in  every  parish,  there  were 
men,  often  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  from  family 
tradition,  personal  grievance,  or  jealousy  of  some  neighbour- 
ing squire  were  Whigs,  and  who  served  to  keep  alight  the 
flame  of  Whiggism  in  their  own  district.  As  contrasted,  how- 
ever, with  the  Tory  gentry,  the  great  mass  of  the  Whig  party 
came  from  the  cities  and  boroughs.  It  was  in  the  small 
manufacturing  towns  that  the  Puritans  had  been  strong, 
and  it  was  their  connection  with  these,  which  were  often 
strongly  nonconformist,  which  gave  a  flavour  of  dissent  to 
the  Whig  party.  For  although  by  the  Corporation  Act  the 
courtiers  had  hoped  to  clear  the  constituencies  of  dissenters, 
the  Act  had  not  proved  a  complete  success ;  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  nonconformist  and  a  low  churchman  was 
so  slight,  that  many  dissenters  had  no  objection  to  taking 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  office ;  and  as 
in  most  boroughs  the  franchise  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporations,  or  at  any  rate  in  those  of  a  very  small 
body  of  leading  citizens,  the  constituencies,  if  they  did  not 
return  nonconformists,  at  any  rate  sent  Whigs. 

To  remodel  the  corporations  and  make  them  Tory,  was 
therefore  Charles'  object.  This  was  an  excellent  plan,  for 
as  the  corporations  were  mostly  self-elective,  if  they  were 
once  made  Tory  they  would  remain  Tory,  and,  though  the 
townspeople  would  be  represented  by  members  who  held 
views  diametrically  opposite  to  their  own,  this  new  reinforce- 
ment would  make  the  Tory  ranks  outnumber  those  of  the 
Whigs,  and  give  Charles  the  compliant  Parliament  to  which 
he  looked  forward  as  the  only  remedy  for  his  troubles. 

The  corporate  towns  held  their  privileges  by  virtue  of 
charters  which  had  been  granted  at  one  time  or  another  by 
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the  sovereign,  and  many  of  them  bore  a  very  ancient  date. 
By  these,  certain  privileges,  including  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, were  granted  to  the  burgesses,  who  purchased  the 
charter  either  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  by  the 
execution  of  certain  duties.  Many  of  these  duties  had  been 
quite  neglected,  and  few  towns  could  be  found,  which  had 
not,  in  one  way  or  another,  infringed  some  article  of  their 
charter.  What  was  easier  than  to  call  in  the  charter,  to  find 
the  flaw,  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  present  corporation, 
and  to  return  the  charter  with  a  new  list  of  aldermen,  and  a 
new  mayor  named  from  the  Tory  party  ?  This  was  what 
Charles  did,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign, 
while  living  upon  the  income  granted  by  the  king  of  France, 
he  was  engaged  in  remodelling  the  constituencies  and 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  Tory  Parliament. 

This  plan  was  very  wise ;  it  showed  that  Charles  II.  had 
not  only  thoroughly  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  shown  in 
the  fall  of  successive  ministers  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
plans  for  toleration,  but  also  that  he  had  seen  that  the  only 
road  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  get  a  Parliament  which, 
while  it  nominally  represented  the  nation,  should  really  be 
elected  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  that 
moreover  he  had  hit  upon  the  right  method  of  attaining 
such  a  result.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  Charles  II.  was 
in  a  stronger  position  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the 
Restoration,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
that  he  died  before  he  was  able  to  thoroughly  reap,  in  a 
compliant  Parliament,  the  fruits  of  his  own  astuteness. 

James  II.  was  a  very  different  man  to  his  brother;  he 
was  to  Charles  II.  what  Charles  I.  had  been  to  James  I. 
With  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  he  was  utterly  wanting  in  tact ; 
and  while  he  enjoyed  the  details  of  the  administration,  he 
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was  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher  points  of  statesman- 
ship. The  cahii  which  had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  Parliament  had  completely  misled  James;  he  thought 
that  the  nation  had  got  over  its  fit  of  dislike  to  a  popish 
sovereign,  and  perhaps  he  gave  too  much  weight  to  a  decree 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Tory  University  of  Oxford, 
condemning  the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  a  king  is  under 
certain  circumstances  lawful.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  a 
more  able  man  than  James  might  have  misread  the  signs  of 
the  times.  James'  declaration  that  he  would  observe  the 
laws  and  protect  the  Church,  was  received  in  good  faith, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  collect  customs 
duties  which  had  only  been  voted  for  his  brother's  life,  his 
accession  was  not  received  with  any  general  manifestations 
of  alarm.  His  first  Parliament  was  the  first  which  had 
been  elected  by  the  new  corporations,  and  its  composition 
showed  the  success  of  Charles'  plan,  for  out  of  all  the  members, 
James  himself  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  whom 
he  would  have  wished  to  change.  They  readily  granted 
him  the  same  income  as  his  brother,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tax  on  sugar  and  tobacco  ;  and  as  he  had  Louis  XIV.  to  fall 
back  upon,  he  was  not  ill-provided.  James  was  still  further 
elated  by  the  easy  defeat  of  the  rebeUions  of  Argyll  and 
Monmouth,  and  he  was  forthwith  led  to  enter  upon  a  course 
which  ranged  against  him,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  not  only 
those  classes  who  had  fought  against  his  father,  but  those 
who  had  fought  for  him."  The  story  of  his  mistakes  is  well 
known ;  how  he  used  his  dispensing  power  to  give  Roman 
Catholics  not  only  toleration,  but  even  ascendancy  in  the 
kingdom ;  how  he  turned  out  experienced  officials  merely 
because  they  were  Protestants  ;  how  he  set  up  a  new  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  attacked  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  how   the   nonconformists  refused  to  join 
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him  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Church ;  how  even  the  Church 
was  driven  to  give  up  her  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  by 
the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops ;  and  how  the  nation 
was  finally  driven  to  despair  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  who 
would  be  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  who  supplanted 
the  popular  Princess  Mary.  Within  three  years  from  his 
succession,  James  had  succeeded  in  arraying  the  whole 
nation  against  him. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  of  Richard  II.,  or  even  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  would  have  been  equivalent  to  his  de- 
position, for  in  those  times  the  nation  could  at  a  week's 
notice  have  marched  upon  London  an  overwhelming  force 
to  which  the  king  could  have  nothing  to  oppose  but  his  own 
personal  adherents.  Now,  however,  times  had  changed ; 
the  retention  of  those  five  thousand  men  at  the  Restoration 
had  given  the  king  a  trained  force,  against  which  untrained 
levies,  however  valiant,  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  if  the  nation  was  to 
have  a  fair  chance  of  declaring  its  will,  some  force  should 
be  found  which  should  balance  the  thirteen  thousand  men, 
whom  James  had  established  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Such  a 
force  was  found  in  the  army  of  William  of  Orange,  who 
came  over  to  give  the  nation  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
their  will  in  a  free  Parliament.  Happily  no  battle  was  fought. 
Deserted  by  their  leaders,  and  disheartened  by  their  un- 
popularity, James'  soldiers  struck  no  blow  in  his  defence, 
and  James  sought  refuge  in  flight.  A  convention  was  sum- 
moned, which,  taking  into  account  the  double  flight  of 
James,  declared  in  a  somewhat  wordy  document  that  "King 
James  11.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
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withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  crown  had  thereby  become 
vacant." 

Many  schemes  were  proposed  for  filling  up  the  vacancy ; 
but  finally  the  throne  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  William 
of  Orange,  the  son  of  James'  sister,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
James'  daughter,  and  so  not  only  was  James  himself  removed 
from  the  throne,  but  also  his  lately  born  son,  whom  the 
majority  believed  to  be  supposititious,  was  excluded  from  the 
succession.  But  the  convention  did  more  than  merely 
transfer  the  crown  from  one  member  of  the  royal  family  ' 
to  another ;  they  reasserted  in  the  most  positive  terms  the 
chief  points  upon  which  the  constitution  rested,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  violated  by  the  late  king.^ 
For  this  purpose  they  drew  up  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whose 
chief  declarations  were  : — 

"  Whereas  the  late  King  James  II.,  by  the  assistance  of 
diverse  evil  counsellors,  judges  and  ministers  employed  by 
him,  did  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom  :  — 

I.  "  By  assuming  and  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  and  suspending  laws,  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

II.  "By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  for  erecting  a  court,  called  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

III.  "  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown, 
by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time,  and  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by  Parliament. 

IV.  "  By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  this 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law. 

V.  "  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament. 
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"  All  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the  known 
laws  and  statutes,  and  freedom  of  this  realm." 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  Commons 
declare  : — 

I.  "  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  is  illegal, 

II.  "  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been 
assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

III.  "  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of 
Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and 
pernicious. 

IV.  "  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown 
by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for 
longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be 
granted,  is  illegal. 

V.  "  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of 
Parliament,  is  against  law. 

VI.  "  That  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  ought 
to  be  free. 

VII.  "That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debates  or  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parliament 

VIII.  "That  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening  and  preserving  of  laws,  government 
ought  to  be  held  frequently." 

In  this  document  the  crown  was  settled  on  William  and 
Mary  for  life,  then  on  Mary's  children,  and  in  their  default 
on  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in 
their  default  on  the  children  of  William  by  any  other  wife  ] 
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and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  no  papist,  or 
protestant  who  married  a  papist,  could  inherit  or  possess 
the  crown. 

Here  we  find  again  laid  down  the  old  principles  of  English 
government,  no  changes  in  the  law  or  levying  of  taxation 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  freedom  of  election, 
freedom  of  speech  and  frequency  of  meeting  of  that  body, 
and  there  is  added  to  these  the  statement,  that  without 
consent  of  Parliament  no  sovereign  may  keep  an  army  in 
time  of  peace.  That  is  all;  but  that  in  1688  a  standing 
army  should  still  be  an  anomaly  in  England  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  the  history  of  freedom  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

In  the  tone  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  there  is  something  very 
remarkable.  It  is  merely  an  assertion  of  fact,  such  and  such 
things  are  illegal,  such  and  such  things  are  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  king,  but  there  are  no  proper  restrictions  on 
his  power,  such  as  that  Parliament  should  meet  at  fixed 
times,  or  that  the  king's  ministers  should  be  chosen  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  such  as  are  to  be  found  under  the 
Plantagenets.  It  is  simply  stated  that  Parliament  is  to  be 
held  frequently  and  the  appointment  of  ministers  is  never 
mentioned  at  all.  This  is  very  strange  ;  but  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant. At  the  very  moment  when  Parliament  gained  its 
final  victory  over  the  crown,  no  notice  seems  to  be  taken  of 
the  very  points  which  seem  of  most  importance,  which  were, 
indeed,  the  very  pledges  of  victory.  It  was  very  English  to 
do  this.  There  is  no  bluster  or  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  but  the 
reality  of  victory  is  there,  and  the  settlement  was  all  the 
more  permanent  because  its  exact  terms  were  left  unstated. 

On  the  surface,  the  Revolution  of  1688  appeared  only 
to  have  transferred  the  crown  from  James  II.  to  his  eldest 
daughter    and  her  husband,  and  to  have  again  laid  down 
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the  time-honoured  principles  on  which  government  had 
for  ages  been  supposed  to  have  been  conducted ;  but  in 
reahty  it  meant  much  more  than  this,  and  it  was  just  because 
the  men  who  carried  out  the  change,  though  unenthusiastic, 
were  eminently  practical,  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  minimum  of  disturbance,  but  did  what  they  had  to 
do  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  effectual.  For  the  Revolution 
of  1688  was  a  real  revolution,  though  it  introduced  no  new 
principle,  since  it  provided  what  was  wanting  before,  a 
practical  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  which' 
had  all  along  been  acknowledged.  But  this  revolution 
could  never  have  been  carried  out  so  effectually,  if  it 
had  not,  in  outward  appearance,  somewhat  diverted  the 
minds  of  the  nation  from  the  real  issue.  To  the  many, 
the  revolution  meant  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  and  his 
male  descendants  from  the  throne ;  to  the  few,  it  meant, 
besides  this,  the  substitution  of  the  Parliament  for  the  King 
as  the  really  supreme  power  in  the  country.  The  first  of 
these  changes  absorbed  all  interest,  the  second  was  hardly 
noticed  at  all. 

That  the  whole  nation,  Whigs  and  Tories,  should  have  I 
joined  in  withstanding  James  was  in  itself  very  remarkable.  1 
That  the  Whigs  should  resist  the  king  when  he  broke  the 
law  was  natural  enough  ;  but  that  zealous  Tories  and  still 
more  zealous  churchmen,  men  who  had  preached  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  should  have 
joined  the  movement,  was  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  con- 
science of  the  nation.  It  reduced  the  High  Tory  theory  to 
an  absurdity,  and  ever  afterwards  discredited  their  position. 
But  so  powerful  was  the  force  of  previous  habit,  that  so  soon 
as  the  actual  pressure  of  James'  ill  conduct  was  removed, 
many  of  his  opponents  returned  to  his  side,  and  of  the 
clergy  a  very  large  number  chose  to  give  up  their  preferments 
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rather  than  to  acknowledge  his  successor,  who  was  merely 
the  creation  of  Parliament  and  was  not  the  king  by  divine 
right. 

Meantime,  while  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed  on  the 
struggle  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  bitter  strife  between  Whigs 
and  Tories  on  minor  points,  Parliament  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  practical  part  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  essential  was  to  make  the  control  over  the  purse 
real,  permanent,  and  effectual.  To  do  this  they  carried  a 
step  further  the  principle  of  appropriating  the  supplies. 
Constant  troubles  had  arisen,  because  the  king  had  been 
expected  to  supply,  out  of  his  revenue,  not  only  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  court  but  a  large  number  of  other  expenses,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  extravagance  or  dis- 
honesty to  its  source.  To  get  over  this,  William's  Parlia- 
ment appropriated  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenue  to  the 
expenses  of  the  court  and  government,  and  for  the  rest  they 
-7  began  the  plan  of  having  estimates  laid  before  them  of  the 
probable  expenditure,  and  forbidding  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  divert  the  sums  voted 
for  one  purpose,  to  another.  But  even  with  these  restrictions 
an  important  safeguard  would  have  been  omitted  had  not 
Parliament  rigidly  adhered  to  the  plan  of  voting  all  taxes, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  hereditary  excise,  for  a  limited 
period,  which  soon  became  one  year.  In  this  way  the  con- ' 
trol  of  Parliament  over  expenditure  became  absolute,  not 
by  reason  of  the  statement  of  its  right  being  any  stronger 
than  it  had  been  under  former  kings ;  but  because  it  had  at 
length  been  discovered  how  to  apply  the  right  in  practice  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  effective. 

And  this  brought  with  it  an  almost  more  important  result. 
We  have  seen  how  king  after  king  had  tried  to  evade  calling 
Parliament,  and  how  the  enactments  under  the  Plantagenets, 
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and  the  Triennial  bill  under  the  Stuarts,  had  alike  been 
ineffective  to  secure  its  regular  meeting.  This  difficulty  at 
once  vanished ;  for  no  sooner  were  supplies  granted,  not  for 
life  but  for  one  year,  than  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
would  have  melted  away,  had  not  Parliament  been  summoned 
year  by  year  to  Westminster  to  renew  the  grants.  Instead 
of  the  old  difficulty  a  new  one  was  introduced.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  passed  a  triennial  Act  mainly  to  force  the 
king  to  summon  Parliament  every  three  years  ;  William  III.'s 
Parliament  passed  their  Triennial  Act  mainly  to  prevent  the 
king,  when  he  got  a  Parliament  to  his  mind,  from  keeping 
it  permanently,  as  Charles  II.  had  done,  instead  of  appealing 
to  the  people  in  a  fresh  election. 

But  by  another  arrangement,  made  under  William  III., 
an  additionaljsafeguard  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
provided.  It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
sovereign  was  forbidden  to  keep  a  standing  army  during  the 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  mem- 
bers, however,  were  not  so  illogical  as  to  deprive  their  country 
of  a  defence  which  the  progress  of  time  and  the  practice  of 
foreign  nations  rendered  necessary.  But  in  allowing  the  king 
to  have  a  standing  army,  they  took  great  care  that  it  should 
Jiever  be  used  against  the  liberties  of  the  country.  For  in 
passing  a  Mutiny  Act  which  permitted  the  king,  on  account 
.  Df  the  special  dangers  of  the  time,  to  enroll  soldiers  and  to 
naintain  discipline  by  martial  law,  they  limited  its  operation 
o  one  year,  and  so,  if  the  Parliament  did  not  meet,  not  only 
Yould  the  revenue^  q£.  the  rrnwa  come  to  an  end,  but  its 
army_\vould  melt  away. 

In  this  way  Parliament  secured  a  most  effective  control 
lOver  the  expenditure  and  military  establishments  of  the 
1  country.  It  yet  remained  for  them  to  secure  a  similar  control 
over  the  law  courts.     Though  the  removal  of  the  Courts  of 
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Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  had  got  rid  of  two 
great  engines  of  oppression,  the  ordinary  law  courts  of  the 
country  had  under  the  later  Stuarts,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
times,  been,  when  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  a  party  had 
been  tried,  scenes  of  gross  injustice.  This  was  due  to  three 
iauses — (i)  the  unfair  appointment  of  jurymen;  (2)  the  un- 
fairness of  the  procedure  of  the  court  to  the  accused ;  (3) 
the  partiality  of  the  judges,  who  were  appointed  or  re- 
/moved  by  the  king's  pleasure.  All  these  points  had  been 
brought  into  question  at  various  times  ;  but  they  were  for 
the  most  part  removed  under  William  III.  (i)  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  it  was  enacted  "that  jurors  ought  to  be  duly 
impanelled  and  returned,  and  jurors  which  pass  upoft  men 
in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders."  (2)  By 
the  Treasons  Act  of  William  III.  it  was  ordered  that  the 
accused  should  have,  five  days  before  his  trial,  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  and  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  be  allowed  to 
examine  his  own  witnesses  upon  oath.  (3)  In  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  arranged  that,  as  Anne's  children  were  all 
dead,  the  succession  should  pass  from  her  to  the  Electress 
Sophia,  it  was  enacted  that  the  judges  should  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  should  only  be 
removable  on  the  petition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  constitution,  which  was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  effectual  control  which  Parliament  now  exercised  over 
every  part  of  the  administration,  but  the  consideration  of 
that  change  must  be  left  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

RISE   OF   PARTY   GOVERNMENT. 

Before  William  III.  had  been  many  years  on  the  throne, 
he  realized  that  the  recent  changes  had  placed  the  policy 
of  the  government  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  the  great  revolution  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  acquisition  by  that  body  of  complete  control 
over  the  purse.  Even  when  that  control  was  imperfect,  the 
Commons  under  Charles  II.  had  been  able  to  render  the 
position  of  ministry  after  ministry  untenable;  but  when 
they  had  reduced  the  control  to  a  system,  and  had  so 
arranged  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  revenue  should 
cease  and  the  army  disband,  unless  the  king  could  pre- 
vail upon  Parliament  to  vote  fresh  supplies  and  to  renew  the 
Mutiny  Act,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  king 
to  act  long  in  defiance  of  the  majority,  and  the  necessary 
corollary  followed  that  the  king  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
give  up  his  free  choice  and  shape  his  policy  according  to  the 
wishes  of  that  party  which  could  command  a  majority  in 
the  Commons,  whether  that  party  were  Whig  or  Tory./ 
Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  William's  intention  at  his 
accession.  He  wished  to  be  the  king  not  of  a  party  but  of  i 
the  whole  nation,  and  he  was  far  too  able  a  man  to  sit ' 
down  quietly  and  allow  his   policy  to  be  fixed   for  him. 
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Accordingly,  the  first  years  of  his  reign  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  on  the  king's  part  to  stave  off  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  revolution  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  about. 

William's   intention  was  to   form  a  mixed  government, 
partly  because  it  only  seemed  right  that  he  should  be  able, 
without  respect  of  party,  to  employ  the  best  talent  he  could 
find,  and  partly  because  as  both  parties  had  joined  in  the 
revolution,  he  hoped  by  employment  in  his  service  to  keep 
the  leaders  of  both  true  to  his  allegiance.     This  plan  was 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  the   constitution, 
which  regarded  the  ministers  as  the  king's  servants,  solely 
appointed  by  him,  and  indeed  acting  in  his  place.     There 
was  no  idea  of  the  ministers  forming  in  any  way  a  corporate 
or  united   body ;    each  was  separately   appointed   by   the 
king  and  was  removable  by  him  at  his  good  pleasure.    From 
the   opposite  point   of  view,    the   Commons  regarded  the| 
ministers   singly,  and  had  no  notion  that  an  attack  upon! 
one  in  any  way  jeopardized  the  position  of  another.     But 
before  the  new  state  of  things,  this  theory  was  found  un- 
tenable.    Do  what  he  might,  William  discovered  that  when  i 
the  majority  of  the  Commons  were  Tory  it  was  impossible  1 
for  his  Whig  ministers  to  get  their  wants  supplied,  or  when  I 
Whigs  were  in  the  majority  for  Tory  ministers  to  hold  their 
own ;   and  little  by  little  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
him   that  ministers  must  be  chosen  exclusively  from    one 
party,  and  that  party  must  be  the  one  which  had  a  majority  [ 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  was  party  government.       ' 

The  credit  of  having  first  put  the  doctrine  into  words  is 
due  to  the  elder  Sunderland,  the  astute  but  unscrupulous 
minister  of  James  II.     In  1693  he  advised  William,  as  the 
only   way    out  of  his  difficulties,   to  form  a  united  WhigH 
ministry.     To  do  this,  however,  required  time.     To  dismiss  (^ 
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the  Tories  wholesale  would  have  flung  them  into  the  arms 
of  James,  so  the  change  was  gradually  brought  about,  and 
it  was  not  till  1697  that  the  ministry,  on  the  retirement  of  |\ 
Godolphin,  became  wholly  Whig,     A  change  in  the  temper 
of  the   House   of  Commons   again  affected  its  character. 
The  Tories  were  still  very  strong  in  the  House.    An  attempt 
of  the  Whigs  to  undo  the  mischief  done  by  Charles  H.'s 
forfeiture  of  the  charters  had  been  frustrated  in  consequence 
of  their  vindictive  zeal  against  those  who  had  benefited  by 
the  change  ;  and  hence  the  Tory  corporations,  who  owed 
their  existence  to  the  injustice  of  Charles,  still  continued  to 
return  members  of  their  own  party.     These  men  were,  of 
course,   hostile  to  the  government,  and  they  found  many 
malcontent  Whigs  who  under   pretence  of  fearing  a   new 
despotism  inveighed  against  William's  standing  army.     This 
coalition  proceeded   to   interfere  in   every   department   off| 
State.     They  forced  the  reduction  of  the  army ;  they  sent  ( 
home  the  Dutch  guards ;  they  attacked  William's  grants  to 
his  friends ;  and  what  is  most  important  from  our  point  of 
view,  they  forced  William  to  call  some  members  of  the  Tory 
party  into  his  ministry^    Encouraged  by  this  success,  they 
impeached  the  leading  Whigs,  but  they  had  overshot  their 
mark ;  the  recognition  of  the  son  of  James  II.  by  Louis  XIV. 
caused  a  reaction  in  William's  favour,  and  a  second  time  j 
William  entrusted  his   counsels  to  a  wholly  Whig  admini-  1 
stration. 

Still  the  lesson  was  not  learnt.  TsTarlborough  tried  toll 
work  with  a  mixed  ministry ;  but  he  failed  just  as  Wilham 
had  done;  and,  Tory  as  he  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  I 
change  his  colleagues  for  Whigs,  for  that  party  alone  could! 
maintain  a  majority.  From  his  time  the  principle  was  fixed  |  , 
not  by  choice  but  by  necessity,  and  it  became  an  axiom  of  1 
English  politics  that  the  party  which  has  a  majority  of  the  [ 
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I  \ House  of  Commons  should  be  that  from  which  the  sove- 

\  ireign  chooses  his  ministers. 

When  the  question  had  been  settled,  two  others  imme- 
diately succeeded  it,  one  theoretical,  one  practical.     First, 

^(were  ministers  to  be  members  of  Parliament  ?     Secondly, 

,  jhow  were  majorities  to  be  kept  together?  and  these  two 

' '  questions  were  to  a  certain  extent  the  same. 

Now  that  it  was  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  day  was 
determined  by  the  majority  in  the  Commons,  the  com- 
position of  that  majority  became  a  question  of  paramount 
importance.  The  views  of  the  House  were  determined  in 
two  ways,  first  by  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  I ' 
electors;  secondly,  by  the'influence  brought  to  bear  upon|| 
the  members.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  cro\ai  had  dis- 
tirictly  got  the  start.  Since  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  it  had 
steadily_created  rotten  boroughs  as  long  as  new  boroughs 
were  created,  and  in  other  constituencies,  which  were  not  so 
distinctly  rotten,  the  crown  used  its  influence,  by  the  gift 
of  places  and  emoluments,  by  intimidation  and  by  direct 
bribery,  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  electors.  But  this  (I 
was  not  a  game  in  which  the  crown  had  a  monopoly.  It 
had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  wealthy  nobles  and  gentry,  ( \ 
who  did  all  they  could,  and  often  very  successfully,  to 
establish  their  influence  over  the  boroughs  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  this  way  Sir  Robert  \ 
Walpole  became  the  recognized  owner  of  three  boroughs, 
many  others  did  the  like ;  and  in  time  it  came  to  be 
thoroughly  recognized  that  some  boroughs  were  free,  others 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  or  of  some  in- 
dividual, and  others  were  absolutely  in  the  gift  of  crown 
or  commoner  just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  livings. 
This  state  of  things  made  the  organizatioi^  of  a  party  a 
work  of  hich  art.     The  crown  or  the  ministers  influenced 
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_  _  -  — 

the   borough   mongers,    and   the   borough   mongers   mani- 
pulated the  boroughs,  till  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  an 
election  was  looked  upon  as  a  time  for  the  universal  granting  \ 
of  favours,   the  satisfying  of  the  rich,  the  bribing  of  the  \ 
poor,  and  the  intimidation  of  the  weak. 

But  corruption  did  not  end  when  the  election  was  over. 
Members  who  were  elected  by  corruption  were  in  their  turn 
corrupt,  and,  having  won  their  seats  by  bribery,  were  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  a 
melancholy  idea  that  Just  when  Parliament  had  secured 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  should  immediately 
have  become  unworthy  of  the  trust.  But  it  is  not  far  to 
go  for  a  reason.  Before  the  Restoration  there  was  little  or 
no  bribery,  for  there  were  no  organized  parties,  and  the 
members  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  struggling  with 
the  king  for  rights  which  were  far  too  valuable  to  be  parted 
with  for  a  bribe.  Fancy  Charles  I.  trying  to  bribe  the 
Long  Parliament  to  submit  to  ship  money  !  But  no  sooner 
was  the  main  battle  won,  and  parties  had  begun  to  form 
themselves  in  lines,  which  though  distinct  enough  had  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground  between  them,  and  struggles  took  place 
about  matters  which  did  not  directly  affect  the  pockets  or 
persons  of  the  members,  than  there  appeared  a  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  vote  one  way  or 
another  for  a  consideration.  It  is  no  great  wonder. 
Human  nature  is  very  much  alike  ;  and  when  members  saw 
that  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted,  and  the  distance  they  were  from 
their  constituencies,  their  friends  at  home  would  know 
nothing  of  what  they  did,  the  "  means  to  do  ill  deeds  "  had 
its  natural  results,  and  ill  deeds  were  done. 

The  chief  offender  in  the  matter  of  bribery  was  the  crown.  ^ 
It  had  at  its  disposal  endless  sources  of  influence.     The 
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delicate  minded  nobleman  might  be  raised  a  step  in  the 
peerage ;  the  country  gentleman  might  be  made  a  baronet, 
his  brother  a  bishop  or  his  son  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
with  coarser  natures  there  was  a  supply  of  money  from  the 
king's  private  purse  which  could  outbid  any  individual. 
\  In  this  matter  Whigs  and  Tories  when  in  office  were  on 
^Man  equal  footing  of  iniquity.  Danby,  a  Tory,  has  the 
credit  of  beginning,  but  the  system  was  carried  on  by 
William  III.'s  Whigs,  and  the  greatest  organizer  of  the 
system,  Walpole,  was  a  Whig  too.  To  deal  with  a  grievance 
so  intangible,  and  in  which  so  many  were  involved,  was  too 
hard  a  task  for  the  Commons  of  William  III. ;  but  there 
was  one  special  method  of  influence  which  they  viewed  with 
great  jealousy,  and  which  they  thought  they  saw  their  way  to 
remedy. 

This  was  that  species  of  bribery  by  which  the  court  sought 
permanently  to  attach  to  its  service  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  investing  them  with  some  office  under 
government,  which  might  or  might  not  involve  duties,  but 
which  invariably  brought  with  it  a  salary.  The  number  of 
such  places,  large  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  steadily 
increasing,  as  government  became  more  complicated.  As 
its  sphere  became  more  extended,  this  source  of  influence 
steadily  increased,  and  the  Commons  felt  that  unless  some 
check  were  put  upon  the  practice,  the  ministr}'  of  the  day 
would  have  at  its  back  a  whole  army  of  minor  officials,  all 
holding  seats  in  the  House  given  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  permanently  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
ministry  by  the  receipt  of  a  salary  which  would  be  forfeited 
if  their  support  was  withdrawn. 
I  To  check  the  growth  of  the  evil,  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
!  Board  of  Revenue  in  1694,  the  members  were  disabled  from 
\  bitting  in  the   House  of  Commons,   and  in   1699   the  dis- 
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ability  was  extended  to  the  commissioners  and  some  other 
officers  of  excise;  but  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  gave 
the  Commons  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil  at 
one  sweep,  and  they  introduced  a  clause  which  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  was,  on  the  accession  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  or  her  heir,  to  absolutely  forbid  any  individual  who 
held  any  office  civil  or  military  under  the  crown  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  clause  would  no  doubt  have 
been  thoroughly  effectual  for  curing  the  evil  against  which 
it  was  aimed,  but  it  is  one  of  the  truest  maxims  of  legis- 
lation that  for  one  result  of  a  law  which  is  foreseen,  there 
are  at  least  two  which  are  unexpected,  and  the  Commons 
hardly  thought  that  had  their  law  been  enforced  it  would 
have  done  away  with  one  of  the  most  advantageous  features 
of  the  English  constitution.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice 
how  rarely  contemporaries  see  the  result  of  what  is  passing 
under  their  own  eyes.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Commons  under  Henry  IV.  were  showing  how  effectually 
the  king  was  controlled  by  having  to  appeal  to  Parliament 
for  money,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  persuade  him  to 
deprive  them  of  the  check  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  Church ;  the  prospect  of  no  more  taxes,  a  relief  which 
would  have  deprived  them  of  their  sole  remaining  power, 
was  the  main  inducement  held  out  to  the  Commons  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  allow  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries; 
and  now  at  the  very  moment  when  party  government  was 
being  established,  and  a  modus  vivendi  had  been  discovered 
for  king  and  Parliament,  the  Commons  were  passing  a  rule 
which  would  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  deadlock  between 
the  two. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  make  a  complete  separation 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  govern- 
ment, the  Commons  were  only  carrying  into  effect  a  theory 
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of  the  English  constitution  which  was  destined  to  be  received 
as  the  truth  for  many  years  to  come.  When,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  American  statesmen  were  framing 
a  constitution,  they  conceived  that  they  were  best  imitating 
the  Enghsh  constitution,  when  they  created,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  president  answering  to  the  Enghsh  king,  only  elective,  and 
gave  him  the  right  of  appointing  what  ministers  he  chose, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  representative  assembly  which  could 
only  get  rid  of  the  president  and  his  ministers  by  the  process 
of  impeachment.  The  result  is  constant  friction :  the 
ministers  cannot  explain  to  the  House  what  they  want,  the 
House  cannot  ask  questions  of  the  minister  himself.  It  is  a 
matter  of  letter  wTiting,  and  of  all  means  to  promote  mis- 
understanding letter  writing  is  the  worst.  Again,  both  in 
asking  for  taxes  or  for  laws,  the  ministers,  in  not  being  able 
to  explain  their  views,  are  at  an  enormous  disadvantage. 
The  whole  method  of  government  is  different,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  United  States  politics, 
the  results  of  the  plan  would  have  been  most  disastrous. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  system  that  the  exclusion  of 
Placemen  Clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  have  in- 
troduced into  England.  And  worse,  for  in  America  at  any 
rate,  the  president  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  all 
events  at  the  moment  of  election,  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
present the  views  of  the  nation ;  but  here,  the  king  being 
hereditary,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  guarantee  that 
his  views  would  agree  with  those  of  his  Parliament,  and  right 
or  wrong  the  ministers  he  appointed  would  have  no  chance 
of  actually  in  person  persuading  Parliament  to  support  them. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  the  position  of  Pitt  or  Walpole 
outside  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  if  the  king's 
ministers  chanced  to  be  peers  they  might  sit  in  the  Lords ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  was  becoming  more  dominant 
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day  by  day,  and  to  persuade  the  House  of  Lords  was  very 
different  to  persuading  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
All  these  considerations,  however,  concern  points  of  practical 
working,  and  led  away  by  the  notion  that  in  an  ideal  State 
the  legislative,  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  should 
be  separate,  the  Commons  acted  according  to  what  they 
thought  was  best,  and  rigidly  excluded  all  placemen  from 
the  House.  Happily,  however,  the  Act  of  Settlement  was 
not  to  come  into  effect  till  Anne's  death,  and  as  her  reign 
went  on,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  House  what  a  revolution 
would  be  caused  by  the  absolute  expulsion  from  their  body 
of  those  members  who  held  office  under  the  crown.  When 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  possibility,  the  Commons 
changed  their  minds,  and  in  1706  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to 
modify  the  Placemen  Clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Recog- 
nizing the  advantage  of  allowing  the  ministers  of  the  crowTi  to 
sit  in  the  Commons'  House,  they  at  the  same  time  attempted 
to  provide  means,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  the  electors  a 
chance  of  refusing  to  re-elect  them  if  they  disapproved  of  the 
appointment,  and,  on  the  other,  of  preventing  the  multiplica- 
tion of  offices  by  which  the  crown  could  extend  its  influence 
among  members  of  the  House. 

To  do  this  they  enacted  :  (i)  That  if  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  accepts  any  office  of  profit  under  the 
crown,  except  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  vacated  his  seat,  and  a  new  election  shall  take  place, 
at  which  he  is  eligible  for  re-election  ;  and  (2)  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  created  since  October,  1705,  shall  be 
either  elected  or  re-elected  a  member  of  the  House.  Lastly, 
to  check  bribery,  they  excluded  from  the  House  any  person 
who  held  a  pension  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  These 
enactments  were  only  passed  after  considerable  controversy 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  the  Commons  been  left 
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to   themselves,  they   would   have  still   further   limited  the 
number  of  officials  who  might  hold  seats  in  the  House. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  marks  the  final  settlement  of  the 
lines  on  which  the  English  constitution  was  to  rest.     From| 
this  time  forward  it  was  an  understood  thing  thlit  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  to  be  carried  on  by  ministers  capable 
of  sitting  in  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  appointed  nomi- 
nally by  the  king's  will,  but  practically  always  chosen  from 
that  party  which  was  capable  of  commanding  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
"-    It  Jiiust  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  government  had 
taken  its   final    form.     Party  government  as  we  find  it  ini 
1708  was  but  a  very  rough  and  ready  institution  compared  | 
with  party  government   as   we   find  it   now.     In  Jaw,  the , 
functions  of  the  king,  ministers  and  Parliament  are  much 
the  same  now  as  they  were  then,  but  how  different  is  the 
reality.     It  is  the  growth  of  the  unwritten  constitution  and  1 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  real  position, 
functions  and  constitution  of  the  sovereign,  the  ministry  and 
Parliament,  that  we  have  mainly  to  deal  with  in  the  remainder 
of  the  work. 

The  consolidation  of  party  government  was  immensely 
helped  by  the  personal  character  of  the  four  sovereigns  who 
follow  the  revolution,  William  III.,  Anne,  George  I.,  and 
George  II.  William  III.  was  by  nature  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  play  the  role  of  a  constitutional  sovereign.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  sovereign  of  a  constitutional  kingdom 
finds  himself  to  be  a  head  and  shoulders  greater  and  wiser 
than  any  of  his  ministers  ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  so  with  William  III.  Yet  it  was  this  king  who 
had  the  tact  to  see  that  he  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  of 
his  Parliament,  and  that  if  he  could  not  get  the  House  to  go 
his  way,  he  must  go  with  it,  and  choose  ministers  who  would 
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be  acceptable  to  its  majority.     Compared  with  William  III., 
Anne  was  thoroughly  fitted  for  her  post.     She  was  perfectly! 
willing  to  surrender  her  will  to  her  favourite  minister,  but  1 
the  question  was,  would  that  minister  be  acceptable  to  Parlia-  j     x  ^  \ 
ment  ?     Happily  for  England  the  man  in  whom  she  first      *^ 
reposed  her  confidence  was  Marlborough.     That  great  man  (| 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  but  even  he  found 
it  needful  to  gradually  change  the  character  of  his  ministry,   / 
in  order  to  make  it  accord  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commons.     Again  the  tide  turned,  and  both  Anne  and  i        -A^ 
the  nation  gave  their  confidence  to  the  Tories  ;  but  whether  j"^ 
Marlborough,  or  Harley  and  St.  John,  were  in  power,  it  was 
the  ministry  and  not  the  queen  who  guided  the  destinies  of 
the  country.     Again,  at  Anne's  death,  though  a  king  again 
reigned,  the  same  principle  was  followed.     It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  scoff  at  George  I.  and  his  son  because  they  took 
little  interest  in  English  politics,  and  so  long  as  Hanover 
formed  the  first  interest  in  foreign  politics,  left  home  afifl^irs  in 
the  hands  of  their  ministers.     Is  it  not  a  little  hard  to  abuse 
our  king  for  a  fault  from  which  we  have  gained  ?     Supposing 
the  first  Georges  had  tried  to  play  the  part  of  William  III., 
how  would  Parliamentary  government  have  fared  ?     Even 
as  it  was,  Walpole  had  a  sufficiently  hard  part  to  play.     He 
had  to  fight  a  strong  Opposition  in  the  Commons  in  front, 
while  he  guarded  against  the  court  intrigue  in  the  rear.    For 
it  was  still  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  the  support  of  the  king 
was  the  chief  prop  of  the  minister,  and  though  the  ministry 
could  practically  only  be  chosen  from  the  leading  party,  the 
individual  ministers  were  distinctly  the  choice  of  the  king. 
Besides,    the   condition    of  parties   under   George   1.    and 
George  II.  was  most  curious.     At  his  accession,  George  I. 
had   made   no   attempt  to  imitate  William  III.'s  effort  to 
employ  both  parties,  but  had  given  his  confidence  exclusively  1 1 
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to  the  Whigs,  and  by  so  doing  had  driven  almost  all  the 
\  Tories  to  become  Jacobites.     For  years  there  was  hardly 
I  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  in  Parliament ;  but 
I  there  was  an  opposition  for  all  that,  for  Walpole's  greed  of 
I  power  drove  all  rivals  from  his  side,  and  they,  in  revenge, 
» formed  an  opposition,  and  waged  an  intestine  war  with  the 
members  of  their  own  party.     Happily  the  feud  between  the 
((reigning  sovereign  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  charac- 
terized the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges,  gave  the  mal- 
contents a  rallying  point  and  prevented  them  from  going 
over  wholly  to  the  enemy.     At  length  Walpole  fell ;  but  his  \ 
fall  made  no  difference  in  the  constitutional  position  of  the  J 
king.     George   II.  reigned,    but  he  did  not  govern ;   and  \ 
Pelham,  Newcastle  and  Pitt  were  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  j 
country. 
^sV"*  A        Meanwhile  the  character  of  the  ministry  itself  was  chang- 
ing.    We  saw  that  originally  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of 
those   members  of  the  Privy  Council  to  whom  the  king's 
special  confidence  was  given.     As  a  rule  but  not  invariably 
they  held    some  Office  under  the  crown.      But  it  did  not 
follow  that  all  officials  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  even 
of  the  Privy  Council;  nor  even  was  the   Cabinet   always 
composed   of   holders  of  the   same   offices.     By   degrees, 
however,  certain  customs  sprang  up.     First,  the  holders  of  ^ 
certain   offices  came  to  be   regarded   as  the  government ; 
second,  the  most  important   members    of  the  government  / 
attained  a  certain  recognized  position  as  members  of  the 
Cabinet;    and,    thirdly,    the   holder    of  a  particular  office  / 
became  recognized  as  the  head  of  both  cabinet  and  govern- 
ment.    This  office  was  that  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  some  minister  has  been 
recognized  as  in  some  way  the  king's  chief  adviser.     First,  it 
was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;    then  it  was  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor,  who  remained  most  prominent  under  the  Plantagenets. 
Under  the  Tudors  it  was  sometimes  the  Chancellor,  then  the 
JTreasurer  :  Wolsey  was  Chancellor,  Burleigh  was  Treasurer, 
Under  the  Stuarts  the  Chancellor  again  came  to  the  front,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  was  the  last  great  Chancellor. 
After  his  fall  the  minister  who  presided  over  the  public  purse 
was  the  most  important,  and  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  was  dis- 
tinctly the  leading  minister  of  his  day.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  justice,  law,  finance,  became  in  turn  the  most  important 
things  in  the  country.  The  care  of  the  purse  was,  however, 
too  responsible  a  work  to  be  often  entrusted  to  one  person, 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  office  had  been  put 
in  commission.  This  was  often  done  under  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  IL,  and  since  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679,  it  has  been 
the  invariable  rule,  the  commissioners  being  called  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  and  their  chairman  being  styled  First  Lord.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  First  Lord  acquired  all  the 
importance  that  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Treasurer. 
For  a  time  his  pre-eminence  was  disputed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  but  he  finally  triumphed,  and  since  the  time  of 
Walpole,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  invariably  been 
the  head  of  the  government,  a  fact  which  is  recognized  by 
the  popular  title,  unkno^vn  to  law,  of  Premier. 

While  this  was  going  on  another  change  of  great  im- 
portance was  progressing.  The  government jwas  acquiring 
a  corporate  character.  The  process  by  which  it  did  this 
was  very  slow!  Originally  the  king's  ministers  were  com- 
pletely independent  of  one  another.  Each  was  appointed 
or  dismissed  solely  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
office;  but  by  degrees,  mainly  because  the  ministry  was 
more  and  more  composed  of  members  who  thought  alike, 
a  feeling_of^olidantd  grew  up,  and  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood that  ministers  stood  by  one  another,   and   that  an 
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attack  upon  one  was  an  attack  upon  all.  During  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  George  II.  this  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  tendency ;  there  were  numerous  instances  of 
ministers  voting  against  their  fellows,  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  Lord  Thurlow  never  considered  himself 
bound  either  to  support  a  measure  or  to  resign,  because  his 
colleagues  were  agreed  upon  it. 

Meanwhile   the   new   importance   which   the    House    of 

Commons  had  gained,   resulted  in  differences  between  it 

and  the  Hereditary  House.     At  the  accession  of  Anne  the 

lay  peers  numbered  162.     A  majority  of  these  were  VVhigSjM 

and  no   sooner  did   the   election   of  17 10  return   a  Toryl 

majority  in  the  Commons  than  the  two  Houses  were  at  a 

dead   lock.     To  get  over  the  difficulty,  Harley  used  the' 

prerogative   of  the  crown   by   persuading  Anne  to   create 

twelve  new  Tory  Peers,  who  forthwith  altered  the  balance 

of  parties.     But  this  summary  process  was  not  relished  by 

the  Lords,  and  in  1 7 1 9  they  made  a  determined  effort  to 

prevent  a  repetition  of  the  insult.     With  this  view  they 

passed  a  bill  which  ordered  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which 

then  numbered  178,  should   never  be  raised  to  a  higher 

number  than  184.     Had  this  bill  passed  it  would  have  had 

two  most  important  results.    It  would  have  completely  taken 

it  out  of  the  power  of  the  minister  of  the  day  to  make  the 

Lords  give  way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  views 

of  the  two  differed,  that  is  to  say  the  Hereditary  and  not 

the  elective  chamber,  would  have  had  the  dominant  voice 

in  all  affairs.     Secondly,  the  rule  that  had  always  obtained 

in  England,  that  no  bar  existed  to  prevent  a  commoner  from 

rising  to  the  peerage,  would  have  been  done  away  with,  and 

the  Lords  would  have  become  an  exclusive  body.     Happily 

for  us  the  Commons  fully  appreciated  the  danger  to  their 

own  prospects,  and  that  made  them  save  the  constitution  as 
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well,  and  thus  the  leading  voice  in  the  State  was  preserved 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

But  this  expression  "  representatives  of  the  people,"  \ 
brings  us  to  a  new  inquiry.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
the  leading  power  in  the  nation.  It  and  not  the  king  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  State.  But  did  the  House  of 
Commons  represent  the  nation,  and  if  not,  whom  did  it 
represent  ? 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   CROWN. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  English  nobility  ever  exer- 
cised such  a  decisive  influence  over  the  politics  of  the 
country  for  so  long  a  period  as  they  did  from  the  accession 
of  George  I.  to  the  acceptance  of  the  premiership  by  William 
Pitt.  No  doubt  there  were  many  times  when  the  nobles 
upset  the  government,  as  under  Henry  III.  or  Richard  II., 
but  they  had  never  before  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
country  as  they  did  between  17 14  and  1783.  It  was  dis- 
i  tinctly  the  period  when  the  government  approached  nearer 

to  an  oligarchy  than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  Never 
before  had  the  nobles  found  themselves  unopposed.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  had  to  struggle  with  the  king  ;  in  later 
years  they  have  tried  at  times  to  resist  the  people ;  but  at 
no  other  time  have  they  met  with  two  successive  kings  who 
allowed  them  to  consolidate  their  power,  or  a  people  who 
have  been  so  content  to  defer  to  their  wishes.  The  natural 
rule  in  political  history  seems  to  be  that  monarchy,  when 
useless  or  iniquitous,  is  succeeded  by  oligarchy,  and  oli- 
garchy in  its  turn  by  democracy.  It  was  so  at  Rome — it 
was  so  in  many  places  in  Greece;  and  England,  consti- 
tutional  as  she  was,  was  not  destined  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  revolution  of  16S8  was  essentially  aris- 
tocratic.    The  men  who  signed  the  invitation  to   William 
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represented   the   oldest   families   in   England ;   it  was   the  i 
influence   of  the  nobles,    working  through    the   House   of 
Commons,  which  forced  William  to  adopt  party  government;! 
and  the  nobility  were  too  shrewd  to  hand  over,  unasked,  the  |\ 
power  which  they  had  thus  attained.     With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  struggles,  such  as  that  about  the  Aylesbury 
petition,  which  affected  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  law  court,  or  that  about  the  Peerage  Bill,  which  affected 
the  chance  of  the  commoners  becoming  peers,  the  relations 
between  the  two  Houses  were,  as  a  rule,  most  friendly  ;  and 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Tories  on  the  accession  of  George  I., 
there  was   hardly   any   serious   political   difference   at   all, 
though  Walpole  might  be  stronger  in  one  House  than  the 
other. 

Nor  was  it  at  all  surprising  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Political  power  always  tends  to  gravitate  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  powerful,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Whig  nobles  were,  without  doubt,  the  most  powerful 
class  in  the  kingdom.  In  point  of  wealth  none  could  com- 
pare with  them.  They  had  broad  acres  which  yielded 
regular  rents  ;  their  earliest  rivals,  the  wealthy  nabobs  from 
India,  were  as  yet  very  rare  ;  while  the  millionaire  manu- 
facturer was  unknown.  Now,  the  nobility  are  not  as  a 
class  the  wealthiest  subjects,  manufacturers  vie  with  them 
in  individual  wealth,  and  far  outnumber  them  collectively. 
Nor  was  there  in  those  days  an  inclination  to  rivalry 
between  nobility  and  wealth.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest ' 
bulwarks  of  the  Hanoverian  throne  that  there  was  the 
closest  alliance  between  the  titled  Whigs  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
fall  of  the  nobles  was  the  rupture  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  corporation  of  London.  In  political 
intelligence,  too,  the  nobiUty  were  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
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of  the  nation.  They  were  the  only  class  who  constantly 
visited  the  metropolis,  and  London  was  then,  infinitely  more 
than  now,  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 

If  to  do  what  you  like  without  any  one  to  gainsay  you,  is  to 
be  an  absolute  ruler,  the  nobility,  as  a  whole,  were  far  more 
the  absokitej'ulers  of  England  than  any  king  had  ever  been. 
They  ruled  the  king,  for  they  kept  all  confidential  offices 
about  the  court  for  themselves,  their  wives,  or  their  families. 
They  directed  the  jdoUcv  of  the  country,  for  they  reserved 
to  themselves  all  the  most  influential  places  in  the  ministry. 
Pitt  only  forced  himself  into  the  charmed  circle  by  the 
strength  of  his  personal  character,  and  Burke,  the  champion 
of  the  Whigs,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  at  all. 
They  ruled  the  House  of^  Commons ;  for  there  were  few 
counties  where  a  Tory  had  a  chance,  and  none  where  a 
man  unconnected  with  the  aristocracy  was  likely  to  be 
elected,  while  of  the  boroughs  a  large  proportion  were  in 
the  gift,  to  all  practical  purposes,  of  one  nobleman  or 
another.  They  ruled  society  ;  for  the  word  of  a  nobleman 
was  law,  and  the  manners  of  the  nobility  gave  the  tone. 
They  ruled  literature,  for  no  writer  could  hope  to  live  by 
the  sale  of  his  works,  and  the  Whig  nobility  alone  could 
pay  for  the  luxury  of  being  praised.  They  had  no  rivals  in 
the  Universities,  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  asleep ; 
nor  in  the  clergy,  who  were  given  over  either  to  hoping  for 
preferment,  or  to  making  life  pleasant;  nor  in  the  gentry, 
who  were  too  much  of  the  Squire  Western  stamp  to  wish  to 
trouble  themselves  as  long  as  they  were  let  alone ;  while  the 
common  people,  rarely  able  to  read,  coarse  in  their  plea- 
sures and  ideas,  and  as  yet  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be,  as  represented  by  the  great  men  of  the  county, 
took  no  interest  in  politics  if  they  had  no  vote,  and  if  they 
had,  looked  on  an  election  as  a  time  of  unlimited  beer. 


:\\ 
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In  a  nation  such  as  this,  and  the  English  nation  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  a  nice  subject  for  con- 
templation, the  nobility  reigned  supreme.     But  theirs  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  beneficent  despotism.      They  secured  the 
persons  and  pockets  of  the  subject  by  the  revolution  of  1688 
and   his   creed   by  the   Toleration  Act  of  1689,   and  the  \\ 
repeal  of  the  occasional  Conformity  and  Schism   Acts  in  1 ' 
1 7 18.     Besides  this  they  kept  England  out  of  great  wars,  \ 
and  enabled  her  to  recruit  herself  after  the  efforts  of  William  I 
and  Anne.     But  it  was  inevitable  that  a  waking  up  should  I 
take   place,   and  presently  the   nobility   found   themselves   1 
attacked   on  both  sides,  by  the  people,  who  demanded  a 
better  representation  in  the  Commons ;  by  the  king,  who 
demanded  to  have  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

George  III.  ascended  the  throne  with  the  distinct  intention 
of  upsetting  the  system  of  party  government  which  had  been 
consolidated  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  The  maxim 
of  constitutional  rule  is  that  "  the  king  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,"  while  George  from  infancy  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  advice,  "  George,  be  king."  His  was  one  of  those 
natures  which  rarely  forget  any  idea  which  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  them  in  youth,  and  to  the  day  when  his 
malady  finally  disabled  him  for  public  affairs,  George  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  his  motto.  Nor  was  he  without 
advisers  of  weight  who  thought  that  in  doing  his  best  to 
overthrow  party,  he  was  doing  a  good  deed  for  his  country. 
Two  classes  of  people  were  desirous  of  seeing  its  overthrow, 
the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs. 

The  accession  of  George  III.  coincided  with  a  very 
remarkable  revival  of  the  Tories.  Since  1745  the  Jacobites, 
as  a  real  living  party,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  men  who 
remembered  a  Stuart  on  the  throne  were  becoming  fewer 
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and  fewer,  the  discrei:)ancy  between  a  party  who  supported 
the  Church  of  England  and  a  leader  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  became  more  marked ;  the  failure 
of  the  rishig  of  '45  showed  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  Jacobites  thought  better  of  it 
and  came  over  to  the  winning  side.  But  though  they  aban- 
doned their  prince,  they  brought  their  principles  with  them, 
and  were  prepared  to  support  a  king  who,  within  certain 
limits,  claimed  that  he  should  not  be  entirely  kept  in  lead- 
ing strings  by  his  own  nobility.  Their  views  were  em- 
bodied in  a  book  called  "  The  Patriot  King,"  written  by 
St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  great  leader  of  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites.  This  book  advanced  the  plausible  theory 
that  the  king  should  look  upon  himself  as  above  party, 
and  should  choose  as  his  ministers  the  best  and  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdom,  quite  apart  from  their  political  creed.  This 
was  an  excellent  theory,  but  it  had  been  tried  by  a  very  able 
man,  William  III.,  and  was  found  not  to  work  in  practice. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Whig  nobles  they  had  allowed  a  little 
rent  to  be  made  in  their  armour.  Carefully  as  they  had 
kept  anything  like  Toryism  out  of  the  king's  court,  they 
had  been  either  inadvertent  or  weak  enough,  to  allow  the 
education  of  Prince  George  to  be  undertaken  by  Tories,  and 
only  awoke  too  late  to  the  consequences  of  their  mistake. 
From  his  tutors  George  learned  to  look  on  party  as  faction, 
and  on  the  power  of  the  Whig  lords  as  the  great  obstacle  in 
tlie  way  of  his  playing  the  noble  part  of  a  patriot  king.  One 
of  the  chief  of  his  advisers  was  Lord  Bute,  who  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  these  ideas,  and  saw  a  way  of  turn- 
ing them  to  account  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition. 
"With  these  notions  as  his  creed,  and  with  Bute  as  his  ally, 
George  set  about  the  task  of  attacking  the  Whig  strong- 
hold. 
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It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  business.  Fifty  years  of 
office  had  secured  to  the  Whigs  all  the  approaches  to  their 
citadel.  Every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  was  in  Whig 
hands,  from  the  secretaryships  of  State  to  the  collector- 
ships  of  excise.  In  the  House  of  Peers  the  Whigs  ruled 
supreme,  and  they  were  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  momentary  source  of  rupture  had  been  removed,  when 
Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
.  the  government  in  power,  which  rested  upon  the  talents 
of  Pitt  and  the  corruption  of  Newcastle,  was  as  strong  and 
popular  as  a  government  well  could  be.  An  opening,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  king  by  the  dissensions  between  the 
Whig  nobles  themselves.  Prosperity  had  destroyed  the 
union  of  the  Whigs.  Though  apparently  strong  they  were 
in  reality  but  weak,  A  close  examination  of  their  ranks 
brought  to  light  gaps  between  which  the  king  might  hope  to 
penetrate  ;  and  within  a  short  time  the  gaps  widened  under 
his  attacks,  and  the  Whig  party  distinctly  divided  itself  into 
several  sections,  who  followed  the  lead  of  their  own  chiefs. 
These  factions  were  afterwards  known  by  the  names  of 
Rockinghams,  Chathams,  Grenvilles,  and  Bedfords, 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  break  the  strong  admini- 
stration which  the  king  found  in  power.  This  was  managed 
before  George  had  been  king  a  year.  Pitt,  the  great 
commoner,  who  had  forced  himself  through  the  phalanx  of 
nobles,  and  who  as  Secretary  of  State  had  won  popularity  by 
his  wonderful  successes  against  the  French,  wished  to  declare 
war  against  Spain.  As  events  showed,  Pitt  was  right,  but 
the  king  opposed  him  at  the  time,  and  Pitt  resigned. 

Against  Newcastle  a  different  weapon  was  used.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Whig  magnates  had  consolidated  their  power 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  patronage.  The  growth  of  the 
army,  the  rise  of  the  colonies,  the  increase  in  the  revenue 
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and  the  civil  establishments,  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  a  vast  number  of  appointments  which  were  used  for 
political  purposes.  Technically  these  appointments  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown ;  practically  they  had  been  used  by  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  strengthen  his  party  and  to  reward  his 
followers.  But  how  if  the  king  insisted  upon  exercising  his 
own  right,  and  turning  what  had  formerly  been  the  support 
of  the  ministry  into  a  weapon  against  it  ?  This  was  what 
George  did ;  and  he  did  it  with  all  his  might.  Few  men 
could  compete  with  George  III.  in  aptitude  for  routine.  As 
a  clerk  he  would  have  been  invaluable.  He  loved  business, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  quite  a  passion  for  signing  his  name. 
But  he  had  other  qualities  which  raised  him  above  being  a 
mere  clerk.  He  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  was  a 
shrewd  judge  of  character.  No  one  could  remember  better 
than  the  king  how  members  had  voted,  or  could  tell  more 
correctly  the  influence  which  always  swayed  the  election  at 
a  particular  borough  °,  and  these  qualities  made  him  a  first- 
rate  electioneering  agent,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  public  men  enabled  him  to  play  off  one  against  the  other. 
Armed  in  this  way,  George  set  himself  to  undermine  the 
Whig  influence. 

Of  this  weapon  Newcastle  was  a  master.  He  knew  the 
price  of  every  member  to  a  nicety,  and  what  was  the  form 
of  currency  in  which  each  man's  bribe  was  to  be  tendered. 
But  in  George  HI.  he  had  his  match.  George  worked  with 
a  will,  and  he  soon  showed  Newcastle  that  he  meant  for 
the  future  to  bestow  for  his  own  ends  what  the  law  said 
was  his  to  give.  And  he  used  his  powers  well.  Before 
long  George  had  a  body  of  men  called  "  the  king's 
friends,"  who  held  themselves  aloof  from  party,  and  voted 
as  the  king  told  them.  The  command  of  this  flying  squadron 
gave  the  king  immense  power.     If  he   chose   to   support 
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ministers,  their  majority  was  overwhelming,  but  it  was  more 
than  Hkely  that  he  would  choose  to  put  them  into  a  minority. 
In  a  short  time  government  was  made  impossible  because 
the  king's  friends  constantly  voted  against  the  king's 
ministers.  George's  object  was  not  to  get  a  strong  adminif 
stration,  but  to  find  a  minister  who  would  do  his  will,  and 
minister  after  minister  either  gave  up  in  disgust  or  was 
outvoted  by  the  king's  friends.  Ministers  were  changed 
again  and  again.  Newcastle  resigned  because  he  found 
that  the  king  was  disposing  of  the  crown  patronage  without 
consulting  the  ministers,  and  as  he  said  piteously,  "  How  is 
one  to  speak  to  members  when  one  does  not  know  who  has 
received  a  gratification  ?  " 

Then  Lord  Bute,  the  king's  old  tutor,  became  Premier. 
He  made  peace  with  France,  which,  although  probably 
right,  was  thoroughly  unpopular.  In  support  of  ministers 
the  king  made  extraordinary  efforts.  Henry  Fox  undertook 
to  manage  the  business,  and  by  the  grossest  means  a  court 
victory  was  won.  The  king's  friends  to  a  man  supported 
the  peace,  and  it  was  made  plain  that  if  any  member  wanted 
anything  for  himself  or  his  family,  he  had  better  join  him- 
self to  their  number.  At  first  it  was  a  hard  fight  till  it  was 
clear  that  Fox  would  carry  the  day,  and  then  at  last  the 
peace  was  approved  by  319  to  65.  Then  came  the  punish- 
ment of  the  vanquished.  Newcastle  himself,  Grafton,  and 
Rockingham  were  deprived  of  their  lord-lieutenancies  ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  resigned  his,  but  did  not  save  his  name 
from  being  struck  off  the  Privy  Council.  Nor  did  the  pro- 
scription rest  here  ;  the  wrath  of  the  king  against  the  Whigs 
reached  even  the  humbler  servants  of  the  crown,  and  a 
sweep  was  made  of  the  government  offices,  which  would 
have  rivalled  that  made  by  an  American  democrat  on 
succeeding  a  republican  president.     By  this  means  George 
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made  it  clear  that  he,  and  not  the  ministers  of  tlie  day,  was 
the  fount  of  emolument  and  the  controller  of  the  pension 
list,  and  that  swift  vengeance  pursued  any  luckless  wight 
who  dared  to  vote  according  to  his  old  principles  in 
defiance  of  the  new  power.  Meanwhile  Bute,  frightened  at 
his  unpopularity,  resigned,  and  the  king  promoted  George 
Grenville,  another  member  of  the  administration,  to  be 
premier,  but  expected  him  to  act  as  the  puppet  of  himself 
and  Bute.  As  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  "  The  public  still 
looked  at  Lord  Bute  through  the  curtain,  which  indeed  was 
very  transparent." 

Now  the  only  chance  to  put  a  slop  to  this  state  of 
things  was  for  the  Whigs  to  make  up  their  differences,  and 
oppose  a  steady  front  to  the  king's  friends  and  the  Tories. 
Had  they  done  this  they  might  have  forced  the  king  to 
accept  them  as  a  body,  but  they  did  not,  and  so  allowed 
themselves  to  be  discredited  in  turn.  Meanwhile,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  king,  Parliament  was  falling  into  great  diflfi- 
culties,  and  was  beginning  to  show  the  vices  of  an  oligar- 
chical government.  In  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  principle 
that  no  one  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  which  have 
not  been  voted  by  himself  or  his  representative,  they  were 
trying  to  extract  taxes  from  the  American  colonists,  and 
they  had  committed  themselves  to  a  contest  with  Wilkes, 
in  which  they  found  themselves  opposed  to  the  law  courts 
of  the  country. 

Meantime  the  Whigs  were  utterly  at  variance.  George 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  get  them  to  unite  in  his 
service  if  he  could  have  done  so,  and  made  overture 
after  overture  to  Pitt,  but  Pitt  refused  to  help  Grenville. 
Then  Bedford  and  his  friends  joined  the  ministry,  but  a 
quarrel  arose  between  George  and  Grenville,  who  was  dis- 
missed, and  another  attempt  at  a  united  Whig  ministry  was 
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made,  but  failed.  Then  George  called  in  Rockinghana  and 
his  section,  on  the  whole  the  purest  of  the  Whigs,  and  they 
made  an  effort  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  which  had 
been  done.  But  they  were  too  weak.  Unassisted  by  the 
other  Whigs,  hated  by  the  king's  friends,  and  embarrassed 
by  the  king  himself,  who  made  little  secresy  of  his  dislike, 
they  fell,  before  they  had  been  in  office  a  year.  Then  a 
mixed  government  was  formed,  with  Grafton,  a  weak  member 
of  the  Rockingham  administration  at  its  head,  and  supported 
by  Pitt,  who  now  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  his 
friends.  Chatham  soon  fell  ill,  and  Grafton,  under  the  king's 
influence,  was  left  to  do  what  he  liked.  The  attempt  to  tax 
the  colonies,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Rockingham,  was 
again  renewed,  and  the  Commons,  in  defiance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  elections  of  members  to  Parliament  ought  to  be 
free,"  as  stated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  electors  of  Middlesex  from  being  represented 
by  their  chosen  candidate,  John  Wilkes.  Four  times  Wilkes 
was  elected,  and  three  times  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
sitting.  The  fourth  time  the  Commons  went  still  further, 
and  declared  Colonel  Luttrell,  his  opponent,  who  had  only 
got  296  votes  to  Wilkes'  1143,  to  be  duly  elected.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Grafton,  worn  out  by  the  satirical  letters  of 
Junius,  and  utterly  disgusted  with  his  position,  resigned. 
Again  the  Whigs  lost  an  opportunity  of  uniting,  and  Lord 
North,  a  Tory,  the  ablest  and  most  pliant  of  Grafton's  col- 
leagues, consented  to  call  himself  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  act  as  the  king's  agent  at  the  head  of  a  group  of 
minor  officials. 

Lord  North's  ministry  lasted  from  1770  to  1782,  and 
made  itself  memorable  by  losing  the  American  colonies. 
Selfish  as  the  nobles  might  have  been,  they  had  never  done 
anything  equal  to  this,  and  the  last  ministry  of  George  IL 
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was  well  remembered  as  the  glorious  administration  of  Pitt. 
Had  George  III.  been  a  really  able  man  like  William  III.  it 
is  possible  that  the  success  of  his  administration  might  have 
blinded  the  nation  ;  but  the  utter  failure  of  his  policy  allowed 
men's  eyes  free  scope  to  see  the  iniquity  of  the  system  by 
which  his  power  had  been  obtained.  But  it  was  clear  that 
to  remedy  the  evil  something  more  must  be  done, 
beside  preventing  the  king  from  being  able  to  maintain  any 
ministry  he  liked.  That  was  only  half  the  battle.  The 
House  of  Commons  must  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  must 
be  made  to  bear  upon  its  members.  The  prosecution  of 
Wilkes  had  begun  to  open  men's  minds  to  the  fact  that 
parliamentary  privileges  were  not  an  end  but  a  means.  Par- 
liament was  no  more  a  sacred  institution  than  royalty,  and 
if  it  abused  its  power,  there  was  a  force  beyond  and  above 
it,  which  had  helped  Parliament  to  reform  the  prerogative, 
and  was  prepared,  if  needful,  to  apply  the  same  process  to 
privilege. 

Now  the  chief  privileges  of  Parliament  were,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  control  over  their  own  elections,  freedom 
from  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.  But  if  the  right  to 
control  their  own  elections  was  used  to  keep  out  members 
duly  elected  by  the  people ;  if  the  right  of  freedom  from 
arrest  was  used  to  save  the  members  from  paying  their  just 
debts,  or  was  extended  to  their  servants  and  dependents, 
and  even  their  rabbits,  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow-subjects ; 
and  if  freedom  of  speech  was  interpreted  as  the  right  of 
using  their  privilege  to  prevent  the  nation  from  knowing 
what  was  done  by  its  representatives,  then  these  privileges 
had  outlived  their  time  and  had  been  turned  into  abuses. 
And  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case.  The  treat- 
ment of  Wilkes,  the  notorious  abuse  of  freedom  from  arrest, 
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the  strenuous  attempts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  their  debates 
from  being  published,  all  showed  that  Parliament,  which  was 
in  former  times  the  bulwark  of  the  people  against  the 
sovereign,  had  in  the  moment  of  victory  forgotten  its  obli- 
gations, and  mistaken  the  object  of  its  own  existence. 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  evils  two  parties  arose  ;  the  watchword 
of  one  was  the  abolition  of  influence ;  the  cry  of  the  other 
was  reform. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  influence  was  made 
by  the  Rockingham  section  of  the  Whig  party,  and  its  chief 
apostle  was  Burke ;  the  first  suggestion  of  reform  came  from 
Lord  Chatham  and  his  friends. 

In  his  pami^hlet  on  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents, 
pubHshed  in  1770,  Burke  showed  clearly  enough  the  cause 
of  the  disorder.  The  king's  friends  voted  against  the  king's 
ministers,  and  made  government  impossible.  The  king's 
friends  were  kept  together  by  the  king's  influence,  and  there- 
fore the  influence  of  the  crown  was  the  point  of  attack. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  notorious,  and  had  been  so  for 
years ;  but  so  long  as  the  influence  of  the  crown  could  be 
used  by  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  interests  of  their  own  party 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  harm  in  it.  It  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  however,  now  that  their  own  weapon  had  got 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  was  being  used  against  themselves. 
As  Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  "  Everybody  ran  to  court  and 
voted  for  whatever  the  crown  wanted."  At  first,  however, 
the  party  made  little  way;  but  by  degrees  pubhc  opinion 
began  to  be  aroused.  Gray,  the  poet,  writing  at  Cambridge, 
said  that  he  could  remember  nothing  like  the  rapid  changes 
of  government,  and  the  fluctuations  in  policy,  since  the 
early  years  of  Charles  I.  The  virulent  letters  of  Junius 
overwhelmed  the  ministry  with  scorn.  The  publication  of 
debates,  which  after  a  violent  struggle  with  Parliament,  was 
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finally  yielded  to  the  printers  in  1771,  threw  light  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Houses,  and  helped  to  form  public 
opinion.  Still  more  the  disastrous  results  in  America  roused 
popular  indignation,  and  by  degrees  Burke  and  his  friends 
found  themselves  supported  by  popular  opinion.  In  1780, 
backed  by  a  large  petition  from  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
they  won  their  first  Parliamentary  triumph,  for  in  that  year 
Dunning's  motion,  "that  the  power  of  the  crown  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  was 
carried  by  233  to  215.  This  was  something;  but  when  the 
descent  was  made  from  generals  to  particulars,  and  Burke 
brought  in  his  Bill  for  economical  reform,  which  recited  the 
ofifices  which  ought  to  be  abolished,  the  friends  of  abuse 
rallied  in  force,  and  defeated  the  measure  by  233  to  190. 
The  next  year  North  resigned,  and  Rockingham,  at  the  head 
of  the  most  united  Whig  ministry  of  the  reign  came  into 
power.  They  did  not  expect  to  stay  in  long,  but  they  de- 
termined before  they  fell  "  to  strike  a  good  stout  blow "  at 
the  king's  influence  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  To  do 
this  they  took  in  hand  the  king's  civil  list,  and  divided  it 
into  eight  classes,  abolished  an  immense  number  of  useless 
offices,  such  as  that  of  king's  turnspit,  whose  occupant  had  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  abolished  secret  pensions, 
and  curtailed  the  expenses  of  the  court  to  such  an  extent, 
that  without  the  least  interfering  with  the  comfort  or  splen- 
dour of  the  royal  family,  they  diminished  its  expenditure  by 
^£■72,000  a  year.  A  frequent  form  of  influence  was  that  of 
granting  government  contracts  to  members  of  the  House  o\ 
Commons,  and  to  stop  this,  no  contractor  was  to  be  allowed  for 
the  future  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  source 
of  corruption  was  the  influence  of  the  crown  at  elections. 
This  was  exercised  in  the  most  open  way  through  the  revenue 
officers,  who  numbered  no  less  than   11,500  electors,  and 
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could  turn  the  scale  in  seventy  boroughs.  These  were  all 
forbidden  to  vote.  These  were  splendid  reforms,  and  they 
had  their  effect.  The  influence  of  the  crown  was  most 
seriously  curtailed,  and  henceforth  the  coarser  forms  of 
bribery  were  practically  excluded  from  the  Parliament. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  upon  this  the  Whigs 
would  have  assumed  their  old  influence.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  They  fell  mainly  in  consequence  of 
their  own  dissensions.  Rockingham's  reforms  were  hardly 
passed  when  he  died,  and  the  promotion  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
a  member  of  the  Chatham  Whigs,  to  the  lead,  roused  all  the 
old  enmity  between  the  sections.  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Burke,  who  had  been  the  chief  support  and  ornament  of 
Rockingham's  ministry,  refused  to  act  with  Shelburne,  and 
actually  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Lord  North  to  over- 
throw their  old  friends,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Fox 
and  Burke,  who  had  formerly  denounced  Lord  North  as  a 
political  monster  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  were  now  seen 
joined  with  him  in  denouncing  a  minister  who  was  pledged  to 
their  own  principles,  and  who  was  negotiating  a  peace  of 
which  they  had  been  the  most  strenuous  advocates.  They 
succeeded  and  came  into  power,  but  in  doing  so  they  utterly 
robbed  their  party  of  any  respect  which  it  had  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  utter  unscrupulousness  of  the  Whig  chiefs 
disgusted  their  most  vigorous  supporters,  and  it  was  seen, 
that  could  the  king  but  play  his  cards  well,  he  might  win  by 
popularity  a  victory  more  signal  and  more  lasting  than  any 
he  had  gained  by  corruption. 

But  Fox  and  North  saw  it  too,  and  attempted,  now  that 
the  king  had  by  their  means  been  deprived  of  his  influence, 
to  get  into  their  hands  a  source  of  patronage  which  should 
make  them  for  many  years  more  powerful  than  either  the 
king  or  the  people.     The   East   India  Company,  a  body 
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which  had  now  become  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire,  had 
long  been  in  need  of  reform;  but  the  coaHtion  saw  that 
while  apparently  reforming  it,  they  could  establish  in  their 
own  hands  a  most  formidable  engine  of  corruption.  The 
Company  had  for  its  own  purposes  gained  great  Parlia- 
mentary power,  and  by  means  of  its  vast  patronage  had 
tremendous  influence.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  was  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  the  company  to  a  body  of  seven 
commissioners  to  be  nominated  by  Parliament  {i.e.  by  their 
own  majority)  for  four  years,  and  aftenvards  to  be  named 
by  the  crown.  In  this  way  they  hoped  to  have  for  four 
years  unbounded  power  over  Parliament,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  to  force  the  king  to  appoint  their  own  friends. 

It  was  an  excellent  scheme ;  but  both  the  king  and  the 
nation  saw  the  game.  It  was  the  most  barefaced  attempt 
of  the  majority  to  defy  the  king  and  the  country  ;  but  it 
was  very  difficult  to  defeat,  for  the  coalition  had  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Commons.  But  George  III.  was 
not  a  man  to  stick  at  a  trifle,  especially  when  his  influence 
was  at  stake,  and  this  time  he  was  fighting  the  nation's 
battle  as  well.  In  defiance  of  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
he  sent  a  message  through  Lord  Temple  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  say,  "that  whoever  voted  (in  the 
Lords)  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only  not  his  friend,  but 
would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy."  The  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bill,  and  the  coalition  ministry  was  dismissed. 
The  story  of  the  next  few  months  is  well  known.  How 
George  HI.  called  on  young  William  Pitt,  the  son  of  the 
great  commoner,  to  come  to  his  rescue ;  how  Pitt  bravely 
struggled  from  December  to  March  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  Parhament,  and  against  the  greatest  speakers  of 
the  day ;  how  the  nation  gradually  woke  to  the  fact  that 
Pitt  was  fighting  their  battle,  and  how  George  III.  became 
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popular  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign ;  how  member  after 
member  came  over  to  the  winning  side,  and  how,  finally, 
the  king  dissolved  the  Parliament ;  how  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  supporters  of  the  coalition  lost  their  seats,  and 
Pitt  found  himself  supported  by  a  majority  more  united  and 
more  compact  than  that  which  had  supported  any  former 
minister  of  the  reign,  and  more  honest  than  that  which  had 
followed  the  lead  of  VValpole. 

But  the  victory  meant  more  than  the  triumph  of  the  king, 
— it  meant  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  nominees  of  the  great  Whig  Houses,  and  the 
end  of  the  personal  government  of  the  king.  For  George 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  Pitt  as  he  had  interfered 
with  Lord  North.  In  Pitt,  young  as  he  was,  he  found  a 
minister  whose  views  in  the  main  coincided  with  his  own, 
and  who  was  gifted  with  as  strong  a  will.  Still  there  were 
numerous  indications  that  the  snake  was  scotched,  but  not 
killed,  and  that  George's  notion  of  his  own  rights  differed 
in  no  way  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Bute  and 
North.  Though  the  royal  influence  had  been  much  im- 
paired by  Lord  Rockingham's  Act,  it  was  still  assumed 
on  all  hands  that  the  good-will  of  the  king  was  the  strongest 
support  of  the  ministry.  In  1788,  when  George  was  for  a 
time  insane,  it  was  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  if  he  became  regent,  could  and  v/ould  turn  out  Pitt 
and  put  in  the  king's  friends.  In  1802,  Pitt,  though  still 
popular  with  the  country,  was  forced  to  resign  because  he 
differed  with  George  HI,  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  In  181 1  the  Prince  Regent  was  again  ex- 
pected to  change  the  ministry.  In  1822  Brougham,  in 
making  a  motion  that  "  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  de- 
structive of  the  independence  of  ParHament,"  could  still 
assert  that  it  had  largely  increased  since  Dunning's  motion 
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in  1780.  Even  so  late  as  1834,  William  IV.  dismissed  the 
first  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  while  they  still  commanded 
a  majority  in  Parliament.  But  this  is  the  last  instance  of 
such  action,  and  we  must  now  go  back  to  trace  the  means 
by  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  to  be  a  more 
faithful  representation  of  the  people  who  were  supposed  to 
send  them. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

REFORM    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

Haphazard  is  a  word  almost  too  feeble  to  describe  the 
method,  or  absence  of  method,  by  which  the  English 
House  of  Commons  gradually  assumed  the  form  which  it 
exhibited  in  the  days  of  George  HI.  The  return  of 
members,  the  selection  of  boroughs,  the  distribution  of  the 
franchise,  were  all  equally  anomalous.  Yorkshire  and  Rut- 
land alike  returned  two  members  each  ;  old  Sarum,  where 
not  a  vestige  of  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives, while  Birmingham,  whose  vast  area  of  thriving 
workshops  and  forges  was  densely  crowded  with  human 
beings,  sent  no  members  at  all ;  at  Preston  every  house- 
holder had  a  vote,  and  at  the  election  of  1830,  7122 
persons  actually  polled ;  at  London  the  largest  number 
recorded  was  at  the  election  of  1826,  and  only  amounted 
to  8631.  But  if  the  result  was  anomalous,  its  history  is 
perhaps  still  more  surprising.  Any  one  who  now  sees  the 
eagerness  of  towns  to  send  members,  and  the  anxiety  of 
gentlemen  to  get  seats,  and  is  led  to  imagine  by  this  that 
the  same  eagerness  had  been  shown  in  former  times,  and 
that  a  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the  national  assembly, 
either  personally  or  through  your  representative,  had  always 
been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Englishmen,  and  that  to 
this  patriotic  feeling  was  due  the  great  success  of  parlia- 
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mentary  institutions  in  England  for  so  long  a  time,  would 
be  sadly  mistaken,  and  would  be  picturing  to  himself  a 
condition  of  things,  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  the  case. 
For  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  during  a  long  period 
Parliament  was  kept  together  and  made  to  represent  the 
country,  not  by  the  energ}',  but  in  spite  of  the  supineness, 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  England.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  the  king  who  insisted  that  members  should 
come  to  Parliament,  because  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  to  any  one  else,  that  Parliament  should  really 
represent  the  nation.  For  the  Plantagenets  looked  at  Par- 
liament not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means.  They  knew  very 
well  that  to  collect  taxes  without  its  consent  meant  rebel- 
lion, and  possibly  deposition  and  death,  and  they  wanted 
Parliament  to  represent  the  nation,  so  that  its  votes  might 
be  binding  on  their  subjects.  They  knew,  too,  that  by  an 
unwritten  law  they  were  forced  to  shape  their  policy  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  what  their  people  wanted,  and 
their  only  chance  in  those  days  of  finding  out  what  their 
subjects  thought,  was  by  having  a  Parliament  which  really 
represented  the  nation.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  only 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  it  was  needful  also  to  have  the 
knights  of  the  shire  and  the  burgesses,  and  so  the  kings 
were  forced  as  it  were  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to 
get  a  Parliament  which  would  really  represent  England. 
But  to  do  this  the  sovereigns  had  to  struggle  with  a  mass 
of  inertness. 

The  advantage  of  representation  was  by  no  means  realized 
at  once ;  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  was  thought 
any  privilege.  The  members  hated  going ;  the  electors 
hated  paying  their  wages.  Most  amusing  stories  are  told 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  sheriff  encountered  in  sending 
his  contingent  to  Parliament.     He  was  ordered  by  his  writ 
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to  send  two  knights  of  the  shire  and  two  members  for  each 
city  and  borough  within  his  county.  The  county  usually 
elected  members  readily  enough,  though  on  one  occasion 
the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  all  his  knights  were  wanted  at  home ;  the  real 
difficulty  here  was  to  get  the  members  to  go.  And  no  wonder. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  leave  your  home  and  estate  and  all 
your  duties,  which  were  numerous  enough  for  a  knight  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  to  travel 
to  London  over  what  would  seem  to  us  almost  unexplored 
wastes,  rendered  dangerous  by  bands  of  robbers ;  and  when 
you  got  there  to  find  yourself  in  a  strange  place,  among 
people  you  did  not  know,  and  in  an  assembly  where  you 
were  insignificant,  and  all  this  for  no  special  glory  and  for 
the  munificent  recompense  of  four  shillings  a  day.  To 
bring  the  knights  to  London  was  as  hard  as  to  bring  a 
prisoner  to  the  assizes,  and  finally  sureties  had  to  be  sworn 
for  their  appearance  just  as  though  they  were  to  be  tried  for 
their  lives.  That  Yorkshire  sent  only  two  members,  was 
hardly  thought  a  matter  of  grievance  when  it  was  considered 
that  eight  shillings  a  day,  divided  among  all  Yorkshire,  was 
much  less  than  had  to  be  paid  by  the  gentlemen  of  Rutland 
or  Derbyshire. 

But  the  sheriffs  found  it  hard  work  to  get  members  from 
the  boroughs  at  all.  The  excuses  sent  up  were  as  numerous 
as  those  offered  to  Cowper's  parson  on  tithing  day.  Bad  * 
times  formed  a  ready  plea  to  the  sheriff  to  induce  him  to 
keep  back  the  writ,  and  if  he  sent  it,  some  boroughs  found 
that  it  might  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  actually  got  a 
charter  of  exemption  on  the  ground  that  it  had  never 
sent  burgesses  before  1348,  whereas  it  can  be  proved 
that  representatives  had  been  sent  nine  times  previously. 
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Richard  II.  exempted  Colchester  for  five  years  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  lately  been  put  to  much  expense  in 
repairing  its  fortifications.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  irregu- 
larities, Richard  11.  had  an  Act  passed  which  fined  the 
sheriff  for  omitting  to  send  due  returns,  and  members  for 
neglecting  their  duty.  This  Act  did  not  have  much  effect, 
as  is  shown  by  the  very  short  lists  of  members  present  in 
Parliament ;  but  meantime  Parliament  was  becoming  more 
important,  and  with  its  importance  the  readiness  to  serve  in 
it  increased.  Under  the  Lancasters,  as  we  have  seen, 
Parliament  had  a  very  important  position;  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI,  it  had  a  large  control  over  the  government,  and 
when,  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  it  overturned  dynas- 
ties and  attainted  whole  factions,  to  be  a  member  became 
an  honourable  distinction.  The  first  instance  of  competition 
for  seats  is  noted  in  a  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which  forbad 
towns  to  send  members  who  were  not  of  the  number  of 
their  own  residents;  but  this  statute  was  of  no  avail  to 
check  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  as  seats  in  Parliament 
became  more  valuable,  the  members  of  the  county  families 
began  to  compete  for  them,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  Paston 
letters,  boroughs  were  in  great  request  among  the  gentry  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  show 
that  in  that  reign  a  few  burgesses  of  the  rank  of  esquire  had 
begun  to  sit  for  towns.  No  sooner  was  this  the  case,  than 
two  results  followed,  (i)  The  king  began  to  do  his  utmost 
to  influence  elections  in  his  own  favour,  and  (2)  the  members 
who  were  eager  to  serve,  agreed  to  give  up  their  pay,  and 
by  degrees  this  practice  died  out ;  payments  became  very  rare 
under  Henry  VIII.,  but  instances  are  to  be  found  at  a  much 
later  period.  Meanwhile  the  sovereign  and  the  nobiUty  and 
gentry  had  been  contending  for  influence  in  the  boroughs, 
and   the   growth  of  this  influence  was  very  much   assisted 
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by  the  changes    that   had   taken   place  in  the   method  of 
election. 

The  writ  for  the  election  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  was 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  earliest  times  the  election 
took  place  in  the  county  court,  the  old  shire-moot,  of  which 
the  sheriff  had  since  the  Conquest  acted  as  chairman.  The 
reading  of  the  writ  was  followed  by  the  election  of  the 
knights  which  took  place  in  open  court.  Though  in  theory 
the  knights  appear  to  have  represented  the  lesser  barons, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  exclusive  right  to  vote,  and  all 
who  were  present  might  take  their  share,  though  no  doubt 
the  great  men  had  the  chief  influence ;  but  the  sheriffs  did 
not  by  any  means  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  when 
Richard  II.  ordered  that  no  one  was  to  be  elected  "  without 
the  approbation  of  the  king  and  his  council,"  they  were 
obliged  to  declare  that  the  commons  "would  maintain 
their  ancient  privilege  of  electing  their  own  representatives." 
But  this  casual  method  of  election  led  to  disturbances,  and 
in  1430  a  statute  was  passed  which  declared  that  since 
elections  of  knights  of  the  shires  had  of  late  "  been  made  by 
very  great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number  of  people " 
who  were  for  the  most  part  of  "  small  substance  and  of  no 
value,"  the  franchise  is  for  the  future  to  be  restricted  to 
freeholders  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  who  continued  to  be  the  sole 
electors  in  the  counties  till  1832. 

In  the  boroughs  there  never  seems  to  have  been  anything 
like  a  uniform  plan.  The  franchise  appears  to  have  been 
distributed  to  each  place  on  the  plan  of  tlie  survival  of  the 
fittest.  In  some  places  the  corporation ;  in  others  the 
holders  of  property  within  the  borough  by  burgage  tenure ; 
in  another  the  general  body  of  the  townspeople  formed  the 
electorate.     The  smaller  these  bodies  were  the  better  was 
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the  chance  of  outside  influence  prevaiHng,  and  in  many 
places  the  right  to  nominate  members  fell  practically  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  or  the  crown,  while 
under  the  Tudors  the  sovereign  steadily  pursued  the 
plan  of  creating  rotten  boroughs  in  order  that  they  might  be 
under  its  influence.  A  natural  reaction  against  this,  caused 
the  members  to  become  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  creation 
of  new  boroughs,  and  the  practice  gradually  ceased  ;  so  that 
while  Elizabeth  created  thirty  boroughs,  James  I.  only 
created  thirteen  including  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universi- 
ties, Charles  I.  nine,  and  Charles  II.  only  brought  in  Durham 
a  county  palatine,  with  its  capital,  and  created  one  new 
borough,  Newark.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  revision  was 
made  of  the  boroughs  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  the 
places  to  be  represented  were  regarded  from  that  time  as 
fixed. 

Now  this  notion  of  the  representation  being  fixed,  soon 
produced  bad  results.  So  long  as  the  kings  had  the  power 
of  increasing  the  number  of  boroughs,  a  way  of  making  the 
franchise  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion was  at  any  rate  provided.  But  now  the  system  began  to 
get  wrong  at  both  ends.  Boroughs  which  had  representatives, 
became  decayed  and  ought  no  longer  to  have  sent  members  ; 
whereas  towns  grew  up  which  were  thriving  and  prosperous 
and  ought  to  have  had  members,  but  were  kept  unrepresented. 
The  evil  rapidly  got  worse,  for  whereas  when  parliamentary 
institutions  had  been  growing,  the  south  and  east  of  the 
country  were  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  in  wealth  and 
population,  a  movement  was  beginning  which,  owing  to  the 
rise  of  manufactures,  has  steadily  been  transferring  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  has  not  yet  ceased  to  operate ;  and  so  rapid  was  its 
action  that  in  a  very  short  time,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
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and  Leeds,  which  after  London,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  stood 
as  the  most  important  centres  of  trade  and  industry,  were  un- 
represented in  Parhament.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  had  the  chief  influence  in  Parliament,  and 
who  feared  to  have  the  members  in  the  small  boroughs 
exchanged  for  members  for  large  towns,  in  which  they  had 
no  influence,  joined  with  the  apathy  of  the  towns  themselves 
allowed  the  system  to  become  firmly  settled.  The  first  who 
dealt  with  the  question  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  two  of 
his  Parliaments,  not  only  did  he  give  members  to  the  counties 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  so  that  Yorkshire  had 
twelve  and  Essex  thirteen  members,  but  he  also  gave 
members  to  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other 
rising  towns,  and  disfranchised  a  number  of  rotten  boroughs. 
But  the  change  was  not  popular,  either  with  Parliament  or 
the  country ;  the  Convention  Parliament  was  elected  on  the 
old  principle,  and  so  were  the  succeeding  Parliaments,  Nor 
was  the  plan  so  bad  as  it  might  have  seemed.  The  members 
of  the  Commons,  though  elected  in  all  possible  ways,  and 
representing  all  manner  of  places,  did  as  a  whole  represent 
the  English  feeling  of  the  day,  and  though  perhaps  a  more 
popularly  elected  body  might  have  had  something  to  say  to 
the  plan  of  exchanging  the  feudal  dues  paid  by  the  gentry, 
for  an  excise  on  the  beer  drunk  by  the  people,  still,  on  the 
whole,  Parliament  did  very  well,  so  long  as  it  felt  that  it  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  nation  against  the  king. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  victory  won,  and  Parliament  found 
itself  master  of  the  situation,  than  it  began  to  think  of 
itself  first  and  the  nation  second ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
privileges  and  powers  which  had  served  as  a  defence  against 
the  king,  were  now  turned  by  Parliament  into  a  weapon 
against  the  nation.  Still  it  must  be  again  said  the  Com- 
mons of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  corrupt  as  they  were, 
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deserved  well  of  their  country.  Like  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Tudors,  they  brought  the  nation  through  a  most  difficult 
time ;  showed  themselves  in  many  respects  wiser  and  more 
tolerant  than  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  and  it  was  certainly 
not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Jacobites  that  any  very  serious 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  working  of  the  system,  so  long  as 
one  makes  no  demand  for  symmetry  and  order,  but  only 
argues  from  results. 

But  with  the  accession  of  George  III.  came  a  change 
which  in  some  respects  corresponds  to  the  revival  of  par- 
liamentary activity  on  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the 
difficulties  which  Pitt  had  had  to  deal  with  in  his  rise  to 
the  front,  the  notorious  influence  of  the  Whig  lords,  the 
prevalence  of  bribery,  and  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the 
government  under  George  HI.,  led  many  to  think  that  some 
change  was  necessary.  Of  these,  one  section,  as  we  saw, 
headed  by  Burke,  contended  for  the  abolition  of  the  king's 
influence ;  the  other,  headed  by  Lord  Chatham,  looked 
forward  to  parliamentary  reform. 

The  first  proposal  of  Reform  was  made,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  In  1745,  during  the  actual  progress  of 
the  rebellion,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  "  That,  for  the  firmer  establishment  of 
his  Majesty's  throne,  on  the  solid  basis  of  his  people's 
affections,  it  should  be  our  speedy  care  to  frame  such  bills 
as  may  effectually  secure  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  right  to  be  freely 
and  fairly  represented  in  Parliament,  frequently  chosen,  and 
exempted  from  undue  influence  of  every  kind."  This 
proposition,  wliich  was  true  enough  in  the  abstract,  appears 
at  this  moment  to  have  been  shelved,  on  the  easy  plea  that 
it  was  inopportune  to  raise  the  question  at  this  crisis,  and 
Pitt  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  resisting  the  motion.     The 
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question  accordingly  dropped,  and  it  was  not  till  1770  that 
Chatham,  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  another 
matter,  made  a  casual  allusion  to  the  expediency  of  giving 
an  additional  member  to  every  county.  This  was  the  first 
proposition  to  do  anything ;  but  Chatham  was  known  to  enter- 
tain very  strong  views  on  the  subject,  and  in  1766  he 
had  denounced  the  system  of  borough  representation  as  the 
'*  rotten  part  of  the  constitution."  "  If  it  does  not  drop,"  said 
he,  "it  must  be  amputated."  In  1770,  however,  Chatham 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
the  boroughs,  rotten  as  they  were,  and  his  idea  was  to  "infuse 
such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  constitution  as  may 
enable  it  to  support  the  most  inveterate  diseases."  Chat- 
ham's suggestion  came  to  nothing ;  but  the  subject  was  now 
fairly  raised,  and  though  it  hardly  came  "  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics,"  a  series  of  motions  were  brought  forward, 
and  public  opinion  began  to  be  aroused.  Various  events 
brought  the  matter  forward.  The  contest  between  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  colonies,  suggested  the  reflec- 
tion that  a  large  portion  of  the  English  nation  were  no  more 
represented  in  Parliament  than  the  colonies  themselves ; 
the  struggle  with  Wilkes  exhibited  the  Commons  trying  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  constituencies ;  the  determination 
of  the  Commons  to  prevent  their  debates  from  being 
reported,  suggested  that  there  was  something  the  members 
wished  to  conceal ;  and  the  rise  to  importance  of  news- 
papers both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  helped  to 
direct  upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  an  amount  of 
public  attention  and  curiosity,  to  which  the  members  had 
hitherto  been  wholly  unaccustomed. 

Several  motions  were  introduced.  In  1776  John  Wilkes 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform  which 
was   lost  in   the   Commons   without  a   division;   in  1780, 
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at  the  very  moment  when  the  mob  collected  by  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  besieging  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  descanting  to  the  Lords  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  manhood  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments,  but 
his  motion  met  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Wilkes.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the  question  of 
royal  influence,  which  affected  itself,  and  till  that  was 
cleared  away,  there  was  no  chance  for  a  reform  which 
merely  affected  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  advocates  for 
economical  reform  were  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the 
reform  of  Parliament.  Their  leader,  Burke,  was  most 
deeply  embued  with  the  notion  of  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  the  British  constitution  as  he  found  it, 
and  no  idea  of  tampering  with  the  existing  House  of 
Commons,  ever  formed  part  of  his  political  programme. 
But  when  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  dealt  their  great 
blow  at  influence,  Reform  came  to  the  front,  and  in  the 
hands  of  young  William  Pitt,  the  leader  in  the  Commons  of 
Lord  Shelburne's  section,  who  were  supposed  to  follow  the 
principles  of  the  great  Chatham,  it  seemed  to  have  every 
chance  of  becoming  the  question  of  the  day. 

In  1782,  directly  the  great  scheme  of  economical  reform 
had  been  carried,  and  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  had 
been  expunged,  young  Pitt  brought  forward  his  motion  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  parliamentary  representation,  and 
it  was  only  thrown  out  by  161  to  141,  the  closest  division 
on  reform  till  1831.  Again,  in  17S3,  when  the  Coalition 
were  in  power,  Pitt  brought  forward  his  resolution,  but  it  was 
now  thrown  out  by  293  to  149.  This  year  Pitt  came  into 
power  himself,  and  it  might  have  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  his  plan  into  practical  execution. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Pitt  in  office  was  in  some 
respects  a  different  man  to  Pitt  out ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
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support  given  to  the  bill  was  not  commensurate  with  what 
it  would  have  been  had  the  crown  influence  which  still 
remained,  been  thrown  into  the  scale.  Pitt's  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  well  considered,  and  certainly  did  not  neglect 
existing  interests.  The  money  value  of  rotten  boroughs 
was  very  considerable,  and  was  reckoned  in  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  the  rush  of  rich  East  Indian  merchants  into 
the  market  had  still  further  raised  the  price,  so  that  in  1775 
the  representation  of  Gatton  had  been  sold  for  ^75,000. 
Of  this  Pitt  took  account,  and  in  proposing  to  disfranchise 
thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  he  also  proposed  to  compensate 
their  owners.  The  seventy-two  seats  which  he  would  thus 
gain,  he  intended  to  give  to  the  counties  and  to  London. 
The  bill,  however,  was  thrown  out  by  248  to  174,  and  Pitt 
retired  from  the  contest. 

From  this  time  reform  languished.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this.  Pitt's  government  was  thoroughly  popular, 
and  his  administration  excellent ;  and  as  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  an  unpopular  ministry  and  of  a  bad  system 
of  government  was  removed,  the  pressure  from  the  people 
outside  ceased  to  operate,  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  Parliament,  out  of  a  pure  desire  for  a  symmetrical 
system  of  government,  would  have  been  willing  to  interfere 
so  largely  with  its  own  comfort,  or  even  that  Pitt  should 
have  been  desirous  of  uprooting  a  system  which  had  such 
an  obvious  advantage  in  securing  him  a  steady  majority. 
If  Pitt  did  not  stir,  there  was  no  one  else  to  move  in  the 
matter,  so  the  years  between  1785  and  1792  were  allowed 
to  slip  by  without  anything  serious  being  done.  Then 
came  the  French  revolution,  an  event  which  while  it 
encouraged  the  sanguine  advocates  of  reform,  utterly  hor- 
rified the  nation  as  a  whole,  threw  into  the  opposite  scale 
all  who  were  timid,  or  who  had  any  interest  which  seemed 
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to  be  threatened,  and  supplied  ready  the  answer  to  all 
suggestions  of  improvement,  "  Look  at  France,  she  tried 
to  reform,  and  see  the  result."  It  was  useless  to  point  out 
that  the  problem  in  each  country  was  different.  Burke, 
who  was  never  a  reformer  of  Parliament,  was  now  leading  a 
crusade  against  all  reformation,  and  even  if  the  leader 
escaped  being  carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  his 
followers  comprehended  every  species  of  reform,  however 
innocent,  in  one  wild  howl  of  denunciation.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  had  the  Commons  quietly  taken  in 
hand  the  work  of  rooting  out  abuses  bit  by  bit,  gradually 
eliminating  those  boroughs  which  were  notoriously  rotten 
and  transferring  their  seats  to  unrepresented  towns,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  the  experiment  never  was  fairly  tried, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion that  such  was  the  case. 

It  was  by  no  means  that  reform  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
Ample  evidence  showed  its  need.  In  1792  a  society  called 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing statistics  on  the  subject,  and  in  May,  1793,  Mr.  Grey,  who 
had  already  made  one  unsuccessful  motion  on  the  subject, 
presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  of  the  society,  in  which 
they  demonstrated  that  the  representation  was  in  great  need 
of  reform.  They  showed  (i)  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
was  elected  by  15,000  electors,  only  ^-^  part  of  the  adult 
males  of  the  kingdom  ;  (2)  that  Cornwall  returned  more 
members,  county  and  borough,  than  Yorkshire,  Middlesex 
and  Rutland  together ;  (3)  that  Cornwall  sent  more  borough 
members  than  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Warwickshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Worcestershire  and  Somersetshire  united ;  (4)  that 
eighty-four  individuals  did  of  their  own  authority  send  157 
members  to  Parliament,  that  seventy  other  individuals 
practically  nominated  150  more,  so  that  154  persons  returned 
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311  members,  a  majority  of  the  whole  House,  which  then 
numbered  558.  Besides  these  points  the  petition  com- 
plained of  the  irregularities  of  the  franchise.  The  whole 
document,  which  is  very  instructive,  can  be  found  at  the 
close  of  Molesworth's  "  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832." 
On  this  petition,  Mr.  Grey  founded  a  motion,  which,  being 
opposed  by  both  Burke  and  Pitt,  was  thrown  out  by  232  to 
41 ;  and  another  effort,  in  1797,  was  rejected  by  256  to 
91.  For  fifteen  years  the  question  was  allowed  to  drop.  It 
was  again  revived  in  1809  by  the  Radical  member  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  but  he  only  found  fifteen  supporters.  In 
1 810  Mr.  Brand  succeeded  in  getting  115  followers,  which 
shows  that  the  terrors  of  the  French  revolution  were  a  little 
subsiding;  but  in  18 12  his  motion  was  rejected  by  215  to 
88,  and  it  was  not  till  the  wars  with  Napoleon  were  closed 
by  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  the  nation  which  had  so  long 
had  its  attention  engrossed  with  foreign  politics,  was  able  to 
give  some  heed  to  its  own  affairs,  that  the  question  became 
again  prominent. 

That  the  evil  was  less,  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  question  was  in  abeyance.  Though  bribery  in 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  had  ceased  with  the  American 
war,  boroughs  were  bought  and  sold  with  unblushing  effron- 
tery. Lord  Palmerston  tells  us  that  he  and  a  friend  were 
lucky  in  getting  seats  for  ;;^i5oo  each  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  cost  of  a  session  was  ^^5000 ;  and  he  explains 
that  in  the  general  election  of  1806,  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
colleagues  did  a  good  stroke  of  business  by  buying  up  seats 
in  advance,  for  a  small  sum  and  some  piece  of  patronage, 
and  then  when  the  election  came  on  and  prices  went  up, 
reselling  the  seat  at  some  ;^5ooo,  and  applying  their  gains 
to  securing  other  constituencies,  so  that  they  managed  to 
gain   a  large    amount    of  support  without   spending    the 
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public  money.  Seats  were  regularly  bought  and  sold ;  and 
an  auctioneer  selling  a  property  to  which  a  seat  was  attached, 
neatly  described  this  additional  source  of  profit  as  an  "  ele- 
gant contingency."  Meantime  the  elections  at  the  rotten 
boroughs  often  afforded  amusing  scenes. 

Gatton  was  a  model  borough.  It  possessed  two  members 
and  three  electors.  The  latter  were  Sir  Mark  Wood,  his 
son,  and  his  butler,  Jennings.  In  the  election  of  1812, 
Gatton  was  represented  by  Sir  Mark  himself  and  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  the  inventor  of  the  Congreve  Rocket.  In  1816 
Congreve  resigned,  and  it  seemed  good  to  Sir  Mark  to 
nominate  for  the  vacancy  his  son  Mark,  who  happened  to 
be  away,  and  it  was  expected  that  Jennings  would  second 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  butler  flatly  refused, 
and  proposed  himself.  Here  was  a  dilemma  !  To  get  over 
the  difficulty,  Sir  Mark  was  forced  to  second  the  butler,  who 
was  prevailed  on  to  second  the  son,  while  Sir  Mark  alone 
voted,  and  so  the  Marks,  father  and  son,  went  up  to  Parlia- 
ment as  the  representatives  of  themselves  and  their  butler. 

But  this  seemed  no  laughing  matter  to  our  grandfathers. 
After  Waterloo  came  one  of  the  most  terrible  times  in  our 
history.  Country  gentlemen,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
farmers,  artisans,  and  labourers  alike  felt  the  pinch  of  want ; 
from  all  over  the  country  the  dire  story  of  distress  and 
crime  reached  the  ears  of  Parliament,  and  though  the 
government  in  power  felt  that  the  crisis  would  be  adequately 
met  by  the  famous  six  Acts,  the  country  determined  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  as  a  first  step  on  the  road,  to 
insist  on  the  reform  of  Parliament. 

Two  parties  supported  the  demand.  The  old  Whigs  with 
Lord  Grey,  the  Mr.  Grey  of  1792,  at  their  head,  were 
desirous  of  carrying  out  a  careful,  well  considered  plan, 
which  should  lop  off  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  transfer  their 
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votes  to  large  towns  and  counties,  making  as  little  alteration 
as  might  be,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  advantages  of  the 
existing  system ;  while  the  Radicals,  led  by  Burdett,  Cob- 
bett,  and  Hunt,  were  in  favour  of  a  tremendous  scheme  for 
universal  suffrage,  electoral  districts,  the  ballot,  and  annual 
Parliaments. 

Burdett  led  the  attack  on  the  position,  but  met  with  little 
success,  for  in  Parliament  itself  the  Radicals  were  a  ridi- 
culous minority ;  and  it  was  not  till  in  1819,  when  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  member  of  a  noble  house  which  for  centuries 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  people,  came  forward  as  the 
representative  of  the  Whig  scheme,  that  the  siege  began  in 
regular  form.  After  the  rejection  of  several  abstract  pro- 
posals in  favour  of  reform.  Lord  John  proposed  in  1820, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  practice  of  relieving 
decayed  places  from  sending  members,  and  transferring  them 
to  populous  places,  boroughs  which  were  notoriously  corrupt 
should  cease  to  send  members,  who  should  be  transferred 
to  large  towns,  and  he  moved  that  henceforth  Grampound, 
a  most  corrupt  place,  should  cease  to  send  members.  The 
motion  fell  through,  owing  to  the  king's  death  ;  but  next 
year  it  was  renewed,  with  the  rider  that  the  members  taken 
from  Grampound  should  be  given  to  Leeds.  This  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 

With  the  Lords,  then,  rested  the  question  whether  the 
seats  should  gradually  be  transferred  to  large  to^vns  as  occa- 
sion required,  or  whether  they  should  declare  their  opinion 
that  the  large  seats  of  industry  were  unfit  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. To  the  Lords,  however,  the  question  hardly 
appeared  in  that  Hght,  At  that  moment  124  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  practically  in  the  gift  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  question  seemed  to  be, 
shall  we  give  the  seats  from  Grampound  to  a  town  where 
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we  have  no  influence,  or  to  a  county,  and  so  establish  a 
precedent  for  transferring  seats  to  districts  where  some  of 
our  members  are  sure  to  have  a  preponderating,  or  at  any 
rate  a  considerable  influence  ?  The  Lords  decided  for  the 
latter,  and  henceforth  the  members  of  the  Upper  House 
were  regarded  as  the  declared  antagonists  of  the  large 
towns.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  fears.  The 
country  was  seething  with  suppressed  indignation ;  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  gang  had  just  been  detected  ;  ministers  were 
terribly  unpopular ;  the  French  revolution  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  repetition;  to  yield  a  step  seemed  but  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  revolution,  and  the  peers  were  determined 
that  they,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  ruin 
of  their  country. 

The  Lords  gave  the  two  seats,  not  to  Leeds,  but  to  tlie 
county  of  York. 

Again,  in  1828,  the  Sibylline  books  were  again  offered,  but 
the  Lords  decided  as  before,  and  rejected  a  bill  for  giving 
the  representatives  of  Penryn  to  Manchester;  while  the 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry,  in  spite  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
Canningites,  defeated  a  bill  for  giving  the  members  of  East 
Retford  to  Birmingham.  In  this  way  the  Tories  had  de- 
clared in  turn  against  giving  the  franchise  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  the  three  largest  unrepresented 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
rival  of  reform,  was  being  settled  ;  and  while  this  was  being 
done  the  Whigs,  finding  their  efforts  useless,  were  gradually 
drifting  into  an  alliance  with  the  Radicals,  and  preparing 
themselves  to  support  a  measure  which,  in  its  comprehen- 
siveness, its  destructiveness,  and  its  attempt  at  symmetrical 
reconstruction,  was  foreign  to  anything  they   would   have 
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advocated  themselves.  Still  they  might  have  hesitated  a 
long  time,  before  aristocrats  like  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John 
Russell  would  have  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Cobbett  and  orator  Hunt,  when  a  declaration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  precipitated  the  crisis. 

In  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  speaking  with  all  the 
authority  of  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  duke  gave  it 
as  his  solemn  opinion,  "That  the  country  possesses  a  legis- 
lature which  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation, 
and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legislature  ever  has  in 
any  country  whatever;"  and  he  added,  "  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  but  that 
he  would  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure 
when  proposed  by  others." 

Such  a  statement  as  this,  made  at  a  moment  when  men's 
hopes  were  elated  by  the  accession  of  the  popular  Wil- 
liam IV.,  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  sections  of  reformers, 
and  precipitated  the  pitched  battle  between  the  reformers 
and  the  country  on  one  side,  and  the  Tories  and  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  other. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  struggle 
which  Mr.  Moles  worth  has  so  graphically  told.  How,  in 
spite  of  government  influence  and  corrupt  patronage,  the 
reformers,  carried  on  by  part  of  the  wave  of  revolutionary 
feeling  which  was  hurling  Charles  X.  from  the  throne  of 
France,  suddenly  found  themselves,  after  the  election  of 
1830,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons;  how  the  king 
called  Lord  Grey  and  made  him  the  chief  of  a  reform 
ministry;  how  the  bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  one,  and  was  practically  lost  in  committee;  how 
Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  king  in  person,  and  again 
the  reformers  carried  the  day ;  how  the  bill  was  carried  in 
the  Commons  by   109  ;    and  how   it  was  rejected  by  the 
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Lords  by  41.  How  a  third  reform  bill  passed  the  Commons, 
and  again  was  wrecked  in  the  Lords;  how  the  ministry 
resigned  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  failed  to  form  a 
ministry ;  and  how,  finally,  a  fourth  reform  bill  was  sent  up, 
and  the  Lords,  finding  themselves  certain  to  be  defeated  by 
a  fresh  creation  of  Peers,  retired  from  the  contest  and 
allowed  the  bill  to  pass.  All  this  is  matter  of  narrative,  and 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  results. 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  action  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  to  the  gradual  process  for  the  extinction  of  cor- 
ruption and  influence  which  had  been  advocated  by  the 
Whigs.  Instead  of  a  House  in  which,  although  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  peers  had  undue  preponderance,  all  classes 
were  more  or  less  represented,  the  House  of  Commons 
emerged  as  a  body  in  which,  while  great  influence  was  still 
left  to  the  peers  and  the  landowners,  some  influences  were 
altogether  excluded,  while  an  altogether  new  predominance 
was  given  to  the  middle  classes.  For,  if  under  the  old  plan 
many  members  were  nominated  by  individuals,  there  was 
Preston,  where  universal  suffrage  prevailed  ;  and,  if  many 
boroughs  were  corrupt  or  venal,  in  others  the  patron  exer- 
cised his  right  with  discrimination  and  foresight.  All  this 
was  swept  away.  Fifty-five  rotten  boroughs  were  totally 
disfranchised,  thirty-two  were  deprived  of  a  member  each, 
and  these  seats  were  divided  among  the  counties  and  popu- 
lous towns.  Twenty-two  boroughs  and  cities  were  to  return 
two  members  each,  nineteen  were  to  have  one  each ;  and  by 
dividing  some  counties,  and  giving  three  members  to  others, 
and  allotting  one  member  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  rest, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  seats,  were 
disposed  of. 

In  the  matter  of  the  franchise,  in  the  counties,  copyholders 
and  leaseholders  for  years,  and  tenants-at-will  paying  ^50 
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a  year  were  added  to  the  forty  shilling  freeholders.  These 
changes,  except  in  their  extent,  were  such  as  any  reform 
must  have  aimed  at ;  but  the  arrangements  for  voting  in  the 
boroughs  introduced  a  new  principle. 

With  the  exception  of  rights  reserved  to  the  freemen,  the 
franchise  in  towns  was  reduced,  whatever  it  had  been  before, 
to  the  dead  level  of  the  j[[,\o  householder,  and  as  the  lowest 
class  is  always  the  most  numerous,  the  determining  force  in 
each  constituency  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  middle 
classes. 

For  this  plan  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but 
the  principle  of  symmetry  once  introduced,  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  the  line,  and  after  a  period  of  rest,  a  new  agitation 
was  made  for  the  further  extension  of  the  electorate  to  the 
working  classes.  This  was  finally  done  in  1867,  when  house- 
hold suffrage  was  established,  and  a  fresh  distribution  of 
seats  was  carried  out  on  similar  principles  to  those  of  1832. 
Nor  is  the  tendency  yet  played  out,  and  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  symmetry,  is  the  movement  in  favour  of 
household  suffrage  in  the  counties. 

At  this  point,  the  story  of  the  legislative  measures  by 
which  the  relation  of  the  Parliament  to  the  people  have  been 
determined,  has  been  brought  to  its  close,  and  it  only  remains 
to  examine  the  result  and  to  see  what  in  actual  working,  are 
the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  the  cabinet,  and  the  Parliament, 
and  the  several  relations  which  bind  them  together  as  the 
government  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  give  in  one  short  chapter  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
working  of  the  EngUsh  constitution  is  out  of  the  question. 
Space  would  not  permit,  nor  has  the  author  any  pretence  to 
that  knowledge  of  modern  politics,  which  would  be  absolutely- 
indispensable  for  the  purpose.  But  as  some  sort  of  summary 
is  needful,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  in  broad  outline 
a  sketch  of  the  results  which  have  been  attained  by  the  gradual 
process  of  evolution,  which  has  been  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters. 

In  one  sentence,  the  process  we  have  seen  at  work  has 
been  this.  While  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  have 
remained  in  theory  almost  unchanged,  his  active  function^ 
have  been  gradually  divided  among  a  number  of  ministers, 

/who  now  by  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility,  exer- 
cise their  powers  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation. 

The  result  of  this  change  has  been  to  give  us,  by  a  process 

of  gradual  growth,  without  revolution  and  with  no  severance 

of  continuity,  a  constitution  which  unites  monarchical  stead- 

^  /       iness  with  republican  freedom,  and  which  combines  such  a 

number  of  practical  advantages,  as  no  other  nation,  by  the 
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most  ingenious  system  of  constitution  making,  has  been 
able  to  secure.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  very  anomaly. 
Montesquieu  declared  that  it  was  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  every  state  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions  should  be  absolutely  separate.  In  England  they 
are,  to  all  appearances,  hopelessly  entangled.  By  one  enact- 
ment. Parliament  has  forbidden  the  sovereign  to  keep  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace;  by  another  it  annually 
allows  such  an  army,  and  votes  money  for  its  support.  In 
law,  the  sovereign  may  declare  war,  make  treaties,  appoint 
and  dismiss  his  own  officers  ;  in  fact,  he  may  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to 
Parliament,  even  if  they  carry  out  his  most  absolute  com- 
mands. And  yet,  while  the  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of 
prerogative,  is  thus  confined,  the  monarchy  is  an  essential  part 
of  tlifi  system,  and  performs  well,  functions  which  no  other 
nation  has  contrived  to  get  done  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 
And  how  is  this  ?  Because  without  altering  the  theoretical 
position  of  the  sovereign,  we  have  allowed  the  functions  of 
royalty  to  divide  into  two  sections,  one  performed  by  the 
monarch  himself,  the  other  by  his  ministers,  so  that  we  retain 
all  the  advantages  of  the  one,  while  we  avoid  the  dangers  of 
the  other.  It  would  be  too  much  to  call  these  functions 
active  and  passive,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  ;  but  in  the  main,  the  functions  which  have 
been  left  to  the  sovereign  are  those  which  appertain  to  mere 
existence ;  those  which  are  performed  by  deputy  are  those 
.  which  are  vigorous  and  active. 
"By  simply  existing,  the  sovereign  performs  many  of  the 
functions  which  were  attached  of  old  to  the  English  kings. 
A  monarch  like  ours,  descended  from  a  glorious  line  of 
ancestors,  stretching  back  without  break  to  the  founders  of 
the  West  Saxon  line,  appeals  to  the  loyalty  and  historic  in- 
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stincts  of  an  ancient  people.  His  throne  is  the  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  race  ;  he  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  nation, 
round  whom  its  history  gathers,  and  on  whom,  as  a  personal 
object,  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  so  vague  in  a  large  state, 
can  concentrate  itself  in  the  form  of  loyalty.  The  height 
which  the  sovereign  occupies  is  extreme  ;  but  the  descent  is 
broken  by  the  existence  round  the  throne  of  the  nobility. 
The  nobles  depend  for  honour  either  on  ancient  lineage  or 
recent  merit ;  on  the  one  hand  they  approach  the  crown,  on 
the  other  they  touch  society ;  and  as  the  nobility  in  England 
have  never  been  a  distinct  caste,  they  serve  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  which  binds  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  With  the 
sovereign,  they  share  many  of  the  functions  which  belong  to 
the  existence  of  a  monarchy,  and  of  a  nobility  which  depends 
neither  on  political  power  nor  on  commercial  success ;  and 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  both  political  and  commercial 
ambition  run  very  high,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  these 
should  be  balanced  by  the  existence  of  honours  which  neither 
votes  nor  money  can  purchase.  Again,  so  long  as  they 
command  respect,  the  nobility  help  to  teach  respect  for  the 
crown,  and  happily  our  nobility  have,  as  an  order,  been  free 
from  the  vices,  which  abroad  have  often  secured  so  evil  a 
name  for  the  aristocracy. 

But  leaving  aside  these  points,  are  there  any  more  practical 
reasons  to  follow  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment rests  in  the  crown,  enables  us  with  ease  to  pass  from 
one  minister  to  another.  It  disguises  the  fact  that  at  a 
general  election  we  are  really  choosing  our  rulers,  and  its 
continuity  saves  us  from  the  trouble  of  having  a  series  of 
presidential  elections.  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  every 
now  and  then  a  general  election ;  we  have  no  wish  for  a 
presidential  election  as  well. 

Again,  the  sovereign  may  exercise  very  important  functions 
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at  the  birth  or  death  of  a  ministry.  He  may  have  to  choose 
between  two  very  equally  balanced  claims  of  statesmen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House  ;  or  may  exercise  considerable 
influence  in  the  filHng  up  the  minor  places  in  the  ministry, 
a  power  which,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  decrease.  At 
the  close  of  a  ministry  it  is  conceivable  that,  in  the  case 
where  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  held  the  same 
views  as  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  there  was  no  way  of 
making  the  ministers  resign,  though  they  had  ceased  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  a  very  far-seeing  and  excep- 
tionally gifted  sovereign  might  earn  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  by  forcing  a  dissolution ;  but  it  is  a  contingency 
not  very  likely  to  occur. 

At  ordinary  times,  our  sovereigns  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern ;  but  the 
present  sovereign  has  laid  down  very  clearly  that,  if  that  is 
the  case,  she  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  her  due  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on.  These  views  were  expressed  in  her 
memorandum  to  Lord  Palmerston  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  The  queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order 
that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving 
her  royal  sanction.  Secondly,  having  once  given  her  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modified 
by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  failing 
in  sincerity  to  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  her 
constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects 
to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and  the 
foreign  ministers,  before  important  decisions  are  taken, 
based  upon  that  intercourse ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches 
in  good  time  ;  and  to  have  the  draft  for  her  approval  sent  to 
her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
contents  before  they  must  be  sent  off." 
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Having  briefly  recapitulated  the  very  important  functions 
which  still  remain  to  the  sovereign,  we  must  now  pass  to  the 
ministry,  the  body  to  whom  the  more  active  functions  have 
been  delegated.  The  ministry  form  a  large  part  of  the  execu- 
tive. They  consist  of  two  bodies,  a  large  one,  comprising 
those  officers  who  hold  political  office  under  the  crown, 
and  who  according  to  custom  all  belong  to  that  party  which 
has  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  inner 
council  or  cabinet  which  is  made  up  of  the  chief  officers, 
and  who  discuss  in  secret  the  most  important  matters  of  State. 
The  cabinet  and  the  ministry  are  terms  unknown  to  the 
law.  Of  the  ministers,  some  are,  and  some  are  not,  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  cabinet  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  members  of  that  body,  and  have  developed  out  of  a  small 
irregular  committee,  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the 
highest  State  business.  The  offices  held  by  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  are  not  fixed.  They  vary  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  Though  its  members  are  an  important  part  of  the 
executive,  they  are  all  of  them  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  whole  system  is  the  result  of  no  law,  and  it  is 
fettered  in  its  operation  by  no  enactments. 

It  is  just  this  point  which  has  been  the  greatest  puzzle  to 
philosophers.  When  the  American  statesmen  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  framing  a  constitution  for  the 
United  States,  they  took  care  that  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  should  be  kept  completely  separate. 
So  they  set  up  a  president,  elected  by  one  set  of  electors  for 
four  years,  and  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  ministers  named  by 
himself;  a  congress  of  two  houses,  one,  the  senate,  consisting 
of  two  members  for  each  State,  another,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  members  for  each  State,  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  elected  practically  by  universal  suffrage  ;  but  they 
forbad  any  minister  to  be  a  member  of  the  congress,  and 
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would  not  allow  the  president  to  dissolve  congress,  nor 
congress  to  depose  the  president,  except  by  the  tremendous 
process  of  State  impeachment.  And  what  was  the  reason 
of  this  ?  They  took  as  their  model  the  English  constitution 
as  they  saw  it,  and  tried  to  keep  its  merits,  while  they 
avoided  its  failings.  But  at  the  time  they  took  their  obser- 
vation, George  III.  was  not  only  reigning  but  governing, 
and  his  minister,  Lord  North,  was  little  better  than  a  head 
clerk,  and  falling  into  the  same  error  as  the  English  statesmen 
of  1 701,  they  imagined  that  it  was  essential  to  prevent  the 
king's  ministers  from  having  seats  in  Parliament.  Before 
the  plan  was  tried  in  practice,  the  English  saw  their  folly 
and  repealed  that  section  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  *  but  the 
Americans  embodied  it  in  their  plan,  and  hence  we  have 
the  present  arrangement. 

Now,  without  going  into  detail,  the  great  merit  of  the 
English  plan  is,  that  if  the  English  ministers  cannot  get  the 
measures  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they  can  advise 
the  king  to  dissolve  the  House  and  see  whether  the  nation 
will  give  them  more  support ;  or  if  the  House  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  ministry,  it  can  refuse  to  order  supplies,  or  pass  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  in  which  case,  as  supplies  are  only  voted  for 
one  year  and  the  Mutiny  Bill  is  only  in  force  for  the  same 
length  of  time,t  the  ministry  is  in  its  turn  forced  to  dissolve, 
and  hence  the  ministry,  the  Commons,  and  the  nation  can 
never  be  out  of  accord  for  any  very  long  time  together. 
Again,  when  an  English  minister  wants  a  tax  granted  or  a 
bill  passed,  he  can  go  down  to  the  House  and  explain  it, 
and  use  his  personal  influence  to  get  it  through.  Moreover, 
no  bill  has  a  chance  which  is  not  supported  by  ministers  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  opposed  by  them,  and  therefore  they  never 

*  See  p.  207.  t  See  p.  197. 
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wish  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of 
refusing  his  consent.  Now  the  American  constitution  fails 
in  all  these  points.  The  president,  if  he  disagrees  with  his 
House  of  Congress,  cannot  dissolve  them ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  make  him  dissolve.  He  cannot  go  down 
to  the  House ;  he  can  only  write  a  letter  ;  and  the  ill  work- 
ing of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  veto 
has  again  and  again  to  be  used,  because  the  executive  is  con- 
tinually out  of  accord  with  the  legislative  department.  Again, 
there  are  other  points  of  difference.  In  England  immense 
interest  is  taken  in  politics,  indeed,  a  too  keen  excitement 
is  felt ;  while  in  America,  except  at  election  times,  the  masses 
take  little  interest  in  politics,  and  why  ?  Because  in  England 
our  system  of  practically  putting  the  executive  into  the 
hands  of  that  party  which  has  the  majority,  has  created  a 
constitutional  opposition  ever  ready  to  show  the  nation  that 
it  is  more  fit  than  the  men  in  power  to  manage  the  nation's 
affairs.  A  regular  battle  is  always  going  on.  At  any  moment 
a  grand  catastrophe  may  occur,  and  the  ministry  and  the 
opposition  may  have  to  change  sides,  or  an  appeal  be  made 
to  the  country.  It  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  fight.  Now, 
in  America  there  is  nothing  of  this.  No  debate  can  turn 
out  a  ministry  or  produce  a  general  election,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  little  interest  is  taken. 

But  are  there  no  disadvantages  ?  Certainly.  Party  war- 
fare in  England  runs  very  high ;  very  hard  words  are  used. 
But  hard  words  do  not  hurt  much  ;  the  question  is  whether 
the  interests  of  the  nation  suffer  by  the  constant  possibility 
of  change.  This  depends  immensely  on  the  constitution  of 
parties.  Were  either  unscrupulous,  or  unpatriotic,  the  most 
terrible  results  might  happen,  but  so  long  as  each  honestly 
aims  at  securing  the  good  of  the  country,  and  does  not 
ostentatiously  attempt  to  reverse  the  poHcy  of  its  predecessor, 
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the  advantage  of  never  having  the  ministry  for  long  out  of 
accord  with  the  nation,  far  outweighs  all  minor  disadvantages. 

But  does  our  system  secure  us  the  great  aim  of  all  govern- 
ment, the  getting  as  our  rulers  the  best  men  ?  It  can  at  any 
rate  claim  that  it  does  as  well  as  any  other  plan  yet  devised. 
The  qualities  needful  to  enable  any  man  to  hold  his  own  as  a 
minister  in  England  seem  to  be  these.  He  must  be  capable 
of  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work,  or  he  would  never  for 
a  moment  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  work  both  in  his 
office  and  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  particularly  in  the 
Commons.  He  must  have  been  so  many  years  in  the  House 
that  he  has  convinced  it  that  he  is  a  capable  man.  He 
must  almost  necessarily  be  a  good  speaker,  to  explain  or 
defend  his  policy.  He  must  have  the  respect  of  the  House 
and  of  the  nation.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
even  men  such  as  these  are  invariably  able  to  manage  such 
varied  departments  as  war,  the  Home  office,  the  navy.  We 
have,  however,  provided  against  this  difficulty,  by  arranging 
that  the  detailed  work  of  each  department  shall  be  done  by 
permanent  officials,  who  do  not  change  with  the  ministry  and 
have  no  politics,  so  that  the  heads  of  departments  are 
merely  thoroughly  able  men,  who  come  into  each  depart- 
ment with  a  desire  to  make  it  work  well,  and  who  by  their 
general  knowledge  of  affairs  are  often  able  to  give  a  fillip 
to  business,  to  excite  energy,  and  war  against  the  great 
danger  of  permanent  officials, — red  tapeism.  If  this  is  not,  in 
theory,  claiming  a  great  deal,  in  practice  the  system  is  found 
to  supply  us  with  at  least  as  able  men  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  command,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  our  departments  are  worse  managed  than  those  of  the 
States. 

So  much  for  cur  method  of  choosing  our  executive  and 
its  working ;  we  now  turn  to  judicature.     Of  this,  happily, 
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hardly  anything  need  be  said.  The  judges,  once  the  mere 
officers  of  the  king,  are  now  appointed  practically  by  the 
prime  minister  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  asserted,  that  party 
motives  have  ever  raised  to  the  bench  a  political  partisan 
who  was  unworthy  to  wear  the  ermine. 

Lastly,  the  legislative.  The  fluctuations  which  have  been 
traced  in  the  career  of  the  national  assembly,  have  been  many 
and  various ;  but  all  along  it  has  maintained  one  great 
characteristic.  It  has  thoroughly  represented  the  feelings 
and  views  of  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  has  for  the 
time  possessed  the  chief  political  power.  Whether  one 
estimates  political  weight  in  terms  of  the  strongest  bat- 
talions, or  the  largest  number  of  votes,  the  result  has  been 
the  same.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  predominant  House,  because  the  strength  of  the 
nation  lay  in  the  lords  and  their  retainers.  Slowly  the 
power,  following  the  change  outside,  passed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  even  then  only  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  dominated  by  the  same  class  to  which  belonged 
the  House  of  Lords.  Then  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
upset  this  arrangement,  and  gave  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  now  all-powerful  middle  class  3  and  finally,  in  1867, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  decided  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity 
still  lower,  and  place  the  arbitrament  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 

Each  of  these  changes  has  produced  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  members  of  the  ministry  and  the  Commons. 
So  long  as  the  peers  held  sway,  the  sovereigns  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  as  their  counsellors  any  men  who  were  not  of 
noble  birth,  and  when,  after  the  revolution,  power  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  king  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
dukes  and  earls  still  formed  the  predominant  element  in 
every  ministry.     It  was  only  by  degrees  that  commoners 
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such  as  the  Pitts,  gained  a  footing.  With  1832  came  a 
change.  Since  that  date  the  ministries  have  been  less 
aristocratic,  as  they  have  come  to  reflect  the  character  of 
a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show,  that  since  1867  a  further  change  is  in  progress. 

But  of  this  it  is  too  soon  to  offer  any  forecast.  As  a  rule, 
since  the  English  Parliament  came  to  have  the  chief  power, 
and  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  has  been 
enforced,  England  has  had  as  her  boast,  that  her  politicians 
have  been  singularly  free  from  low-mindedness  or  self- 
seeking  ;  that  her  politics  have  been  moulded  by  the  wishes 
of  her  people  and  not  by  the  mean  aspirations  of  wire- 
pullers ;  and  so  long  as  she  can  maintain  this  boast,  there 
is  little  fear  but  that  her  institutions,  gradually  continuing 
their  process  of  development,  may  still  meet  the  wants  of 
her  great  empire ;  but  once  let  the  nation  surrender  itself 
into  the  arms  of  men  who  look  to  self  first,  party  next,  and 
the  nation  afterwards,  if  any  such  exist,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  have  entered  upon  a  road  which  can  only 
lead  to  ruin. 
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THE    HISTORY  OF    ENGLAND, 

from  the  F'all  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6</.  each. 


QUEEN       ELIZABETH. 

Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


With 


THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE 

OF  ARAGON.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6</. 
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FROUDE       (James 

continued. 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE 

ARMADA,   and   other  Essays.      Or.  8vo, 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3 
vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6rf. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Illu'ilyated  Edition.  With  5  Photo- 
ar  vure  Plates  and  16  other  Illustrations. 
Laigc  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 


'  Silver  Library  '  Edition 
is   M. 


Cr.  8vo, 


THE     COUNCIL     OF     TRENT. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(f. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 

Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     245. 

'  Silver    Library  '    Edition      4    vols. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(/.  each. 


C^SAR  :  a  Sketch.    Cr.  8vo,  35.  6^/ 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRIT- 
INGS OF  J  AMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
Edited  by  P  S.  Allen,  M.A.  C>-o\vn  Svo, 
3s.  6d, 


GARDINER     (Samuel     Rawson). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  With  Maps. 
10  vols.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649.  With  Maps. 
4  vols.     Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH AND  THE  PROTECTOR- 
ATE. 1649-1656,  With  Map.  4  vols. 
5s.  net  each. 


GARDINER       (Samuel 

D.t.L.,  L.L.D.)—continuei1. 


CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HIS- 
TORY.  Founded  on  Six  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6i/. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  With 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.        With     378     Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  12s. 

Also  in  Three  volumes,  price  4s.  each.  • 


GERMAN  EMPEROR'S 

(THE)SPEKCHES  :  being  a  Selection  from 
the  Speeches,  Edicts.  Letters  and  Telegrams 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.  Translated  by 
Louis  Elkind,  .M.D.,     8vo,  r2s.  6i/.  net. 


GERMAN        EMPIRE 


(THE) 


OF  TO  =  DAY  :  Outlines  of  its  Formation 
and  Development.  By  "Veritas'.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


GRAHAM.— ROMAN    AFRICA: 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Roman 
Occupation  of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly 
upon  Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains 
in  that  Country.  By  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  2 
Maps.     8vo,  16s.  net. 


GREVILLE.— A  JOURNAL  OF 
THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV., 
KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.  By  Charles  C.  F.  Greville, 
formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council.  8  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6il.  each. 


GROSS.— THE  SOURCES  AND 
LITERATURE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
FRO.M  THE  EARLIEST  Tl.MES  TO 
ABOUT  1485.  By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University.     8vo,  18s.  net. 


HAMILTON.— HISTORICAL  RE- 
CORD OF  THE  14th  (KINGS)  HUS- 
SARS, from  A.I).  1715  to  a.d.  1900.  By 
Colonel  Henry  Blackhurne  Hamilton, 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  late  Com- 
manding the  Regiment.  With  32  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  IS  Coloured  Plates,  and  10 
Maps.     4to,  gilt  edges,  42s.  net. 
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HART.— ACTUAL        GOVERN    I  HARVARD   HISTORICAL   STUDIES 


MENT,  AS  APPLIED  UNDER  AMERI- 
CAN CONDITIONS.  By  Alhert  Bush- 
NELL  Hart,  LL.D.  With  17  Maps  and 
diagrams.      Crown  8vo,  7s.  6./.  net. 

HAWTREY.— ASHORTHISTORY 

OF  C.HR.MANY.  By  .Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawtrev. 
With  additional  Chapters  by  Ahanda  M. 
Flattery.      With  3  Maps.      Crown  8vo,  5s. 


HILL.— THREE     FRENCHMEN 

IN  BENGAL;  or,  The  Commercial  Ruin 
of  the  French  Settlements  in  1757.  By  S. 
C.  Hill,  B.A  With  4  Maps  and  Plans. 
8vo,  7s.  6if.  net. 


HARVARD   HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  SL.A.VE  TRADE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1638- 
1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
7s.  6i/. 


THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RA- 
TIFICATON  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CON- 
STITUTION IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  S.  B.  Harding,  A.M.    8vo,  6s. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NUL- 
LIFICATION IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
By  D.  F   Houston,  A.M.     8vo,  6s. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE 
OFFICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  .A.iM.  8vo, 
7s.  Qd. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONARY 
ARMY.    By  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  Ph.D. 

8vo,  7s.  6rf. 


■o/if. 

THE    COUNTY    PALATINE    OF 

DURHA.M:  a  Study  in  Constitutional 
History,  By  Gaillaro  Thomas  Lapslev, 
Ph.D.     Svo,  10s.  6r/. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 
By  Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
IDs.  M. 


HISTORIC      TOWNS.  —  Edited 

by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev 
William  Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6J.  each. 


Bristol.     By  Rev.  W. 

Hunt. 
Carlisle.      By  Mandell 

Creighton,  D.D. 
Cinque      Ports.         By 

.Montagu    Burrows. 
Colchester,     By   Rev. 

E.  L.  Cutts. 
Exeter.       By     E.     A. 

Freeman. 
London.     By  Rev.  W. 

J.  Loftie. 


Oxford.      By  Rev.  W 
C.  Boase. 

Winchester.   ByO.W. 
Kitchin,  D.D. 

York.     By  Rev.  James 
Raine. 

New  York.     By  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt. 

Boston      (U.S.)        By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


HUNTER    (Sir  William   Wilson, 

K.C.S.I.,  .M.A.,  LL.D.). 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  1623. 
With  4  Maps.     Svo,  18s. 

Vol.  II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin's 
Award,  1708.     Svo,  16s. 

THE    INDIA   OF    THE    QUEEN 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.     Svo,  9s.  net. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL  HISTORY,  INCLUDING 
GILDS  AND  PARLIA.MENTARY  RE- 
PRESENTATION. By  Charles  Gross, 
Ph.D.     Svo,  12s. 


THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE  SOIL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST. 
By  Theodore  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  Svo, 
7s.  &d. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF 
NORTH  A.MERICA.  By  Evarts  Bou- 
tell  Greene.    Svo,  7s.  6rf. 


INGRAM.— A  CRITICAL  EXAMI- 
NATION OF  IRISH  HISTORY:  being  a 
Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True.  From 
the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative 
Union  of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram, 
LL.D.     2  vols.     Svo,  6s.  net. 


JAMES  II.— THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  KING  JAMES  II.  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
the  Author  of  'A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,' 
'Rochester,'  etc  'The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  F. 
A.  Gasquet,  D.D.  With  27  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     Svo,  13s.  6.7.  net. 
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JOYCE  (P.  W.,  LL.D.). 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRE- 
LAi\D,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1608. 
With   Map.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  &d. 

A    SOCIAL     HISTORY     OF 

ANCIENT  IRELAND;  Treating  of  the 
Government,  Military  System  and  Law ; 
Religion,  Learning  and  Art ;  Trades, 
Industries  and  Commerce  ;  Manners, 
Customs  and  Domestic  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  People.  With  361  Illustrations.  2 
vols.     8vo.  21,5.  net. 


KAYE  and  MALLESON.  —  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857- 
1858.  By  Sir  John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel 
G.  B  Malleson.  With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6</.  each. 


KN  IGHT.  —  SOUTH     AFRICA 

AFTER  TH  1-:  WAR  :  A  Narrative  of  Recent 
Travel.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  With  17  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  10s.  6rf.  net. 


LANG  (Andrew). 

THE     MYSTERY     OF     MARY 

STUART.  With  1  Photogravure  Plate  and 
15  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6;/. 
net. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 
STUART,  THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6</.  net. 


LECKY  (William    Edward    Hart 

POLi;) — continued. 

LEADERSOFPUBLIC  OPINION 
IN  IRELAND:  FLOOD-GRATTAN— 
O'CONNELL.     2  vols.     8vo,  25s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO 
CHARLE.MAGNE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo, 
10s.  net. 

A     SURVEY     OF  ENGLISH 

ETHICS  :  Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
'  History  of  European  Morals  '.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A. 
Hirst,  Principal  of  Gujarat  CoPege, 
Ahmedabad,  sometime  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford.  Crown,  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo, 
10s.  net. 


LIEVEN.-  LETTERS  OF  DORO- 
THE.A,  PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING 
HER  RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON,  1812- 
1834.  Edited  by  Lionel  G.  Robinson. 
With  2  Photogravure  Portraits.  8vo,  14s. 
net. 


THE  VALET'S  TRAGEDY,  AND 

OTHER  STUDIES   IN  SECRET   HIS- 
TORY.    8vo,  I2s.  6(/.  net. 


LOWELL.  —  GOVERNMENTS 
AND  PARTIES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
2  vols.     8vo,  21s. 


LECKY    (William  Edward    Hart- 
pole). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo,  £7  45. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s.;  Vols.  III. 
and  IV„  1760-1784,  36s.;  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
1784-17i»3,  36s.;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIIl. 
1793-1800,  36s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each.  Ireland.  5 
vols.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 


LUMSDEN'S         HORSE, 

THE  HISTORY  OF.— Edited  by  H.  H.  S. 
Pearse.  With  a  .Map  and  numerous  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to, 
21s.  net. 


LYNCH.— THE    WAR   OF  THE 

CIVILISATIONS:  BEING  A  RECORD 
OF  A  FOREIGN  DEVIL'S '  EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH  THE  ALLIES  IN  CHINA 
By  George  Lynch.  With  Portrait  and  21 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6v.  net. 
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MACAULAY  (Lord). 

THE     LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 


'  Edinbiirgh '  Editiui 
6s.  each. 


10  vols.    8vo, 


Vols.  L-IV.     History  of  England. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographies. 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Contributions  to 
Knight's  'Quarterly  Magazine  '. 

Vol.  VIII.  Speeches,  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poe.ms. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 


Popular  Edition 
8vo,  2s.  6:f.  each. 


5   vols.      Crown 


History    of    England. 

Crown  8vo,  55. 


2    vols. 


Essays     and     Lays    of    Ancient 

Rome.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous      Writings, 
Speeches  and  Poe.ms.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
Bart.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  dd. 


THE  WORKS. 

Cabinet    Edition. 
Svo,  £4  16s. 


16    vols.       Post 


'Albany'  Edition.  With  12  Por- 
traits. 12  vols.  Large  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6//. 
each. 

Vols.  I. -VI.  History  OF  England, 
FROM  the  Accession  of  James  the 
Second. 


MACAULAY  {LoRu)—:onfinncd. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 

THE    ACCESSION    OF   JAMES   THE 


Popnlar  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.   Svo, 

5s. 

Student's  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo 
12s. 

People's  Edition.     4  vols.     Cr.  Svo, 
16s. 

'  Albany  '  Edition.  With  6  Portraits. 
6  vols.     Large  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols.     Post  Svo, 

48s. 

'  Edinburgh  '   Edition.     4  vols.    Svo, 
6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.     5  vols.     Svo,  £4. 


CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS,  WITH    LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  etc.,  in  1  Volume. 

Popnlar  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  25.  6d. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  W^ith 
Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays  '. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6;/. 


CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition.     1  vol.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 


Trevelyan  '  Edition. 
8vo,  9s. 


2  vols.       Cr. 
4  vols.     Pos    Svo, 

3  vols.     Svo, 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.       Svo,  365. 


Cabinet  Edition 
24s. 

'  Edinburgh  '  Edition. 
6s.  each. 


ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately.    Sewed,  6rf.  each  ;  cloth.  Is.  each. 


Essays    and    Bio- 


Addison  and  Walpole. 

Croker's     Boswell's 
Johnson. 

Hallam's        Constitu- 
tional History. 
\r    1       VI     T.'Ti        o  .  Warren    Hastings. 

Vols.  XI. -XII      Speeches,  Lavs  of   The  Earl  of  Chatham 
Rome,  etc.,  and  Index.  (Two  Essays). 


Vols.     VII.-X 
graphies. 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 
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MACAULAY  (Lord) 
MISCELLANKOUS 


lilt  ill  lied. 


WRITINGS. 
SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 


Popular  Edition. 

Cabinet  Edition. 
24s. 

SELECTIONS 

WRITINGS    OF 


Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
4  vols.     Post  8vo, 


FROM         THE 

LORD  MACAULAY. 
Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the 
Rljjht  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevei.yan,  Bart. 

Crown   Svo,  6s'. 


MACKINNON  (James). 

THE     HISTORY    OF     EDWARD 

THE  THIRD,  1H27-1377.     8vo,   18s. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE 
OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY.  8vo. 
'21s.  net. 

MALLET. —  MALLET  DU  PAN 
AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
By  Bek.vard  Mallet.  With  Portrait.  8vo, 
12s.  6d7.  net. 

MAY. —THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  since  the 
Accession  oF  George  III.  1760-1870.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord 
Farnboroiiyh).     3  vols.     Crown  Svo,  18s.  ! 

MERIVALE(Charles,  D.D.),  some- 

time  Dean  of  Ely. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS 
UNDER  THE  E.MPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6./.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
REPUBLIC  :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  12mo, 
7s.  6i. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall 
of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-a.d.  476.  With  5 
Maps      Crown  Svo,  7s.  6rf. 

MONTAGUE.— THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  ENCJLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. By  F.  C.  .Montague,  .M. A.  Crown 
,Svo,  3s.  6(/. 

MO  RAN.— THE  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
GOVERNME.NT.  By  Tho.mas  Francis 
Moran,    Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


OPPENHEIM 


INTERNA 


TIONAL  LAW  a  Treatise  By  L.  Oppen- 
HEIM,  LL.I).,  Lecturer  in  Pub  ic  International 
Law  at  tl  e  London  School  of  Economicsand 
Political  Science  (Unixersity  of  London  I,  and 
.Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and 
rditical  Scienceof  the  University  of  London. 
2  vols.    Svo. 


PEARS. —THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  CON- 
STANTINOPLE BY  THE  TURKS.  By 
Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.  With  3  Maps  and  4 
Illustrations.     Svo,  IS';,  net. 


POWELL   and   TREVELYAN.— 

THE  PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE 
LOLLARDS:  a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents,  formin^j  an  .Appendix  to  '  Eng- 
land in  the  Age  of  Wyc'iffe '.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M.  Trevelvan.  6s. 
net. 

RANDOLPH. —THE    LAW   AND 

POLICY  OF  ANNEX.\TION.  with  special 
Reference  to  the  Philippines  ;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  oF  Cuba.  By 
Carman  F.  RAxrjOLPH,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.     Svo,  9s.  net. 

RANKIN. —A  SUBALTERN'S 
LETTERS  TO  HIS  WIFE.  (The  Boer 
War.)     By  Reginald  Rankin.     Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6./. 

RANSOME.  THE  RISE  OF  CON- 
STITUTIONAL govern. MENT  IN  ENG- 
L.iVND.  By  Cyril  Ransome,  .M.A.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

ROWE.— THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  PORTO  RICO.  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Prob'ems  arising  out  oF  our 
Contact  with  the  Spanish-.American  Civili- 
sation. By  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

SCOTT.— PORTRAITURES   OF 

JULIUS  C/ESAR  :  a  .Monograph.  By 
Frank  Jesup  Scott.  With  38  Plates  and 
49  Figures  in  the  Text.  Imperial  Svo,  21s. 
net. 


SEEBOHM    (Frederic,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COM- 
MUNITY. With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 
8vo.  12s.  6r/. 

THE      TRIBAL       SYSTEM       IN 

W.ALF.S  :  being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Structure  and  .Methods  of  Tribal 
Society.  With  an  Introductory  Note  on 
tie  Unit  of  Family  Holding  under  early 
Tribal  Custom.  With  3  Maps.  Svo, 
12s,  6/. 

TRIi^AL    CUSTOM     IN    ANGLO- 

S.\XO.\  L.WV:  being  an  Essay  supple- 
mental to  (1)  'The  English  Village  Com- 
munity," (2)  'The  Tiibal  System  in  Wales'. 
Svo,  12s.  6if. 
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SMITH.— CARTHAGE  AND  THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.  By  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6i/. 

STEPHENS. —  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H. 
Morse  Stephens.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

18s.  each. 


STU  BBS.— HISTORY   OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.      By  J.  W.  Stubhs.     Svo,  12s.  6</. 

STUBBS  (WiLLiA.M,  D.D.),  formerly 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

HISTORICAL   INTRODUCTIONS 

TO  THE  ROLLS  SERIES.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Svo,  12s.  6(/.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hassai.i., 
M.A.     Svo,  Vls.&d.  net. 

SUTHERLAND.— THE  HISTORY 

OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
from  1606-1900.  By  Alexander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  and  George  Sutherland,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6:/. 


TURNER.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

COLONY  OF  VICTORIA  from  its  Discovery 
to  its  Absorption  into  t  e  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner, 
Fel'owof  the  Institute  of  Banters,  London. 
Wi.h  Map  and  Plan.     2  vols.     Svo,  21s. 


VILLIERS.— PORT  ARTHUR: 

Three  Mont  s  w.th  the  Besiegers.  A 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents.  By  Frederic 
ViLLiERS.  With  35  Illustrations,  2  Fac- 
similes and  a  .Map.     Svo,  7s.  6i/.  net. 


WAKEMAN  AND  HASSALL.— 

ESSAYS  INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Edited  by  Henry 
Offlev  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and  .Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


WALPOLE  (Sir  Spencer). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  GRE.AT 
WAR  OF  1SI5  TO  I85S.  6  vols.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TWENTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  (IS56-1S81).  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     (1856-1870.)     Svo,  24s.  net. 


TAYLOR.— A  STUDENT'S   MAN- 
UAL of  the  history  OF  INDIA.    By 

Colonel   Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.     Crown 

8vo,  7s.  6</. 


THOMSON.— CHINA    AND   THE 

POWERS:  a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of 
1900.  By  H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2  Maps 
and  29  Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  6./.  net. 

TODD.— PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH  COL 
ONIES.  By  Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.  Svo, 
30s.  net. 


TREVELYAN.— THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION.     By  the  Riiiht  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Librarv  Edition.     Part  I.,  Svo,  13s.  6rf.  net. 

Part  11.,  2  vols.     Svo,  21s.  net. 
Cheap  Editim.      Vols.  I.,  II  ,  III.      Crown 
Svo,  Ss.  net  each. 


TREVELYAN.  —  ENGLAND     IN 

THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFE.     By  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.     Svo,  15s. 


WEBB.  —THE     HISTORY     OF 

LIQUOR  LICENSING  IN  ENGLAND, 
principally  frojii  1700  to  1S30.  By  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb.  Cro«  n  Svo,  2s.  M. 
net. 


WILKINS  (\V.  H.). 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UN- 
CROWNED QUEEN  :  Sophie  Dorothea, 
Consort  of  George  1.,  and  her  Correspon- 
dence with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Konigsmarck.  With  24  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     Svo,  12s.  6i/.  net. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  GEORGE  II. 
AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN-REGENT: 
a  Study  of  Her  Life  and  Time.  Witli  42 
Portra'ts  and  other  Illustrations.  Svo, 
12s.  6if.  net; 

A  QUEEN  OF  TEARS:   Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
late  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  2  Portraits  (Photogravures)  and 
47  other  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Svo,  36s. 
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WILLOUGHBY.— THE  POLI- 
TICAL THEORIES  OF  THE  AXCIE.N'T 
WORLD.  By  Westel  W.  Wii.loughhv, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

WYLIE  (J.  G.  Ha.milton,  Litt.D.). 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 

HEXRY  IV.  4vols.  CrownSvo.  Vol.  L, 
1399-1404,  10s.  %d.  Vol.  II..  1405-1406,  15s. 
{out  of  print).  Vol.  III.,  1407-1411,  15s. 
Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  'ils. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS  ; 
beinj^  the  Ford  Lectures.  1900.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


WILLSON.  —  LEDGER     AND 

SWORD;  or.  The  Honourable  Company  of 
.Merchants  of  England  Trading  to  the  East 
Indies  (1599-1874).  By  Beckles  Willson. 
With  2  Frontispieces  by  Maurice  Greii-- 
fenhaoen,  16  Portraits  and  Illustrations, 
and  1  .Map.     2  vols.     8vo,  21s.  net. 


YARDLEY.— WITH    THE   INNIS- 

KILLING  DRAGOONS:  The  Record  of  a 
Cavalry  Regiment  during  the  Boer  War, 
1899  1902.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Watkins 
Yardlev,  B..A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
late  Inniskilling  Dragoons.  With  .Map  and 
96  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  8vo, 
16.S.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  etc. 

ANSTRUTHER     THOMSON.—    B  O  W  E  N.— EDWARD    BOWEN 


HIGHIV  YEARS'  REM  I.MSCENCES. 
By  J.  .Anstrl'ther  Tho.mso.v.  With  29 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo,  21s.  net. 

BACON. —THE  LETTERS  AND 
LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUD- 
ING ALL  HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS. 
Edited  by  James  Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo, 
£4  4s. 


B  A  G  E  H  O  T. -BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDIES.    By  W'alter  Bagehot.    Crown 
8vo,  3s.  &/. 

Contents. — The  Character  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  —  Lord  Brougham — .Mr.  Gladstone  — 
William  Pitt — Bohngbroke  as  a  Statesman — 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis — Adam  Smith  as  a 
Person — Lord  Alt  orp  and  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832. 

Adhenoa.  —  The  Prince  Consort  —  What 
Lord  Lyndhurst  really  was — The  Tribute  at 
Hei-eford  to  SirG.  C.  Lewis — .Mr.Cobden — Lord 
Palmerston — The  Earl  of  Clarendon  —  Mr. 
Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  — 
Mons'eur  Guizot — Professor  Cairns — Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  a  .Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


B  A  I  N.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     By 

Ai.EXA.MJKR  Bain,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  English,  University  of 
Aberdeen.  With  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  William  L.  Davidson.    4  Portraits.    8vo, 

14s.  net. 


B  E  A  R  D  S  D  E  Y.— TH  E       LAST 

LEfTERS  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Grev,  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 


A  .ME.MOIR.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W .  E. 
BoWEN.  With  .Appendices,  3  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
12s.  6rf.  net. 

CARLYLE  (Tho.mas). 
A  HISTORY  OF   HIS  LIFE.     By 

Ja.mes  Anthony  F'roude. 
1795-1 835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  75. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MY  RELATIONS  WITH  CAR- 
L\  LE.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
Together  with  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir 
James  Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.L,  dated 
December  9.  1886.     8vo,  2s.  net. 

COLVILLE.     DUCHESS  SARAH: 

being  the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  .Marlborough, 
with  Glimpses  of  her  Life  and  Anecdotes  of 
her  Contemporaries  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  one  of  her  descendants  (.Mrs. 
Arthi'r  Colville).  With  10  Photogravure 
Plates  and  2  other  Illustrations.   8vo,  18s.net. 

CREIGHTON.  —  LIFE     AND 

LETTERS  OF  .MANDELLCREIGHTON, 
D.D.  OXON.  AND  CA.MB.,  SOMETl.ME 
BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  By  his  WiiE. 
With  8  Portraits  (4  Photogravures),  and  3 
other  Illustrations.    2  vols.,  8vo,  28s.  net. 

CROZIER.  —  MY    INNKR     LIFE: 

being  a  Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and 
Autobiography.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.     Hvo,  14s. 

DANTE.  —  THE  LIFE  AND 
WORKS  OF  DANTE  ALLIGHIERI.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With  Portrait. 
8vo,  12.S.  6./. 
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DANTON.— LIFE    OF    DANTON,    HARROW  SCHOOL  REGISTER 


By  A.  H.  Beesly. 
8vo,  6s. 


With  Portraits.     Crown 


(THE),  1801-1900.  Edited  by  M.G.Dauglish, 
Barrister-at-Law.     Svo,  IDs.  net. 


DAVENPORT-HILL.—  MEMOIR  HAVELOCK.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 

OF     ROS.4.\K)\D     DAVENPOKT-HILL.  HENRY    HAVELOCK,    K.C.B.     By   John 

By  Ethel  E.  Meilai,i-e.    With  4  Portraits.  Clakk  .Maksh.man.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6ii. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  &d.  net. 


De  VERE.— AUBREY   de   VERE  : 

a  Memoir  based  on  his  Unpublished  Diaries 
and  Correspondence.  By  Wh.fkid  Ward. 
With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  2  other 
Illustrations.     Svo,  14s.  net. 

DUDLEY.— LETTERS  TO  'IVY' 

FRO.M  THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  DUDLEY 

(1781-1833).  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
.Notes,  by  Sa.muel  H.  Ro.millv.  With  2 
Illustrations  and  a  Fac-simile.     Svo. 

*^*  These  letters  form  part  of  a  correspondence 
(for  a  longtime  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed), 
which  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  better  known  first  as  the 
Hon.  John  Williani  Ward,  anil  iitt^' ..aids  tor 
a  time  as  Viscount  Dudley  ani  \\\ua.  kept  up 
throughout  his  life  -with  his  greati}.t  in^nd,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  the  second  wife  of  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  of  Edinburgh. 

ERASMUS. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS. 

From  his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first 
Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations  from  his  correspondence,  with 
a  Commentary  confirming  the  Chronologi- 
cal Arrangement  and  supplying  further 
Biographical  m.atter.  By  Francis  Mor- 
gan Nichols.    2  vols.    Svo,  18s.  net  each. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ERASMUS.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

FARADAY.— FARADAY   AS   A! 

DISCOVERER.  By JohnTvndall.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

FOX.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 

CHARLES  JAAIES  FOX.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

GREY.  —  MEMOIR  OF  SIR 
GEORGE  GREY,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 
By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.  ;  also  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

H  AM  I  LTON.— LIFE    OF    SIR 

WILLIA.M  HA.MILTON.  By  R.  P.  Graves,  ' 
Svo.     3  vols.  I5s.  each.     Addendum.    Svo, 
6rf.  sewed. 


HAWEIS.— MY  MUSICAL   LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HIGGINS.— THE  BERNARDSOF 

ABINGTON  AND  NETHER  WINCHEN- 
DON  ;  .\  Family  History.  By  Mrs.  Napier 
HiGGiNS.  4  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Svo.  21s. 
net.     Vols.  HI.  and  IV.     Svo,  21s.  net. 

HILEY.— MEMORIES  OF  HALF 
A  CENTURY.  By  Richard  W.  Hilev, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster, 
Yorks.     Svo,  15s. 

HUNTER.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.L, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  By  Francis  Henry  Skrine, 
F.S.S.  With  6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures) 
and  4  other  Illustrations.     Svo,  6s.  net. 

JACKSON.— STONEWALL  JACK- 
SON AND  the  American  civil  WAR. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With 
2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  16s.  net. 

LIEVEN.— LETTERS  OF  DORO- 
THEA, PRINCESS  LIEVEN.  during  her 
Residence  in  London,  1812-1834.  I-Zdited  by 
Lionel  G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure 
Portraits.     Svo,  1 4s.  net. 

LUTHER.— LIFE    OF    LUTHER. 

By  Julius  K(>stlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     Cr.  Svo,  Ss.  6tf. 

LYALL.— THE  LIFE  OF  EDNA 
LYALL  (Ada  Ellen  Bayly).  By  J.  M. 
Escreet.  With  2  Portraits.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

MACAULAY.— THE    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart. 

Popular   Edition.      1   vol.      Cr.  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
Studcnfs  Edition.    1vol.   Cr.  Svo,  65. 
Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  Svo, 

12s. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     2  vols.     Svo, 

6s.  each. 
Library'  Edition.     2  vols.     Svo,  36s. 
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OF    SEEBOHM.-THE  OXFORD   RE- 

Cr.  FOK.MERS— JOHN  COLET.  ERASMUS 
AND  THOMAS  MORE:  a  History  of  their 
Fellow-Work.  By  Frederic  Seebohm, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.     8vo,  I2s.  6(/. 


MARBOT.— THE   IVIEMOIRS 
THE  BARON  DE  MARBOT.    2  vols. 
8vo,  7s. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.). 


THE  LIFE    AND  LETTERS    OF    SHAKESPEARE.  —  OUTLINES 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  FRIEDRICH  .MAX  OF  THE  LH'E  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
MDLLER.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  With.  By  J.  O.  Hali.iwell-Phillipps.  With  Illus- 
6  Photojjravure  Illustrati  ns  (H  Portraits),  i  trations  and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo, 
2  vols.     8vo,  32s.  net.  21s. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  a   Frag- 
ment.   With  6  Portraits.    8vo,  12s.  M.         TALES   OF   MY   FATHER.— By 

A.    M.   F.,  Author   of    'Foreign    Courts   and 
AULD        LANG      SYNE.        Second         Foreign  Homes,'  and  'On  the  Banks  of  the 
Series.     8vo,  10s.  6i/.  Se'ne '.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN 
WORKSHOP.  Vol.  II.  Biographical 
Essays.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

MORRIS.  —  THE      LIFE      OF 

WILLIAM   .MORRIS.     By  J.  W.  .Mackai  L. 

With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  8  other 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo 
10s.  net. 


ON     THE     BANKS     OF     THE 

SEINK.     By  A.  .M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign 
Courts  and  Foreign  Homes  '.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


TALLENTYRE.— THE    WOMEN 

OF  THE  SALO.NS.  and  other  French  Por 
traits.  By  S.  G.  Tallentvre.  With  11 
Photogravure  Portraits.     8vo,  10s.  6i/.  net. 


VERNEY.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
VERNEY  FA.MILY  DURING  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Compiled 
from  the  Papers  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Portraits  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks.  By 
Frances  Parthenope  Vernev  and 
Margaret  M.  Vernev.  Abridged  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  24  Portraits.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  \2s.  net. 


PAGET.-MEMOIRS        AND  .„^^^^,.       OTTFFN      18191901 

LETTERS     OF     SIR     JAMES     PAGET  VICTORIA,      gUEt-N,     IhI9-19Ul. 

Bart.,  F.H.S.,  D.C.L.     Edited  by  STEPHE^  By  Sir  Richard  R.  Hol.mes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

Paget.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  6s.  net.  With   Photogravure    Portrait.      Crown   8vo, 


gilt  top,  Ss.  net. 


rKmAKRISUNA  :       HIS 

AND    SAYINGS.       By    F.    .Max 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


.MfuS   WELLINGTON. 


LIFE  OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.     By  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6:(. 


ROCHESTER,      AND      OTHER 

LITKRAkY  RAKES  OF  THH  COURT 
OF  CHARLES  II.,  WITH  SOME  AC  = 
COUN  I    OF  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,'  'The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15 
Portraits.     8vo,   16s. 


ROMANES.  —THE        LIFE 

AND  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
KO.MANES.  Written  and  Edited  by  his 
Wife.  With  Portrait  and  2  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  ,5s.  net. 


RUSSELL.  —  SWALLOWFIELD 

AND  ITS  OWNERS.     By  Ladv  RusSEi.i,. 

With  15  Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other 
Illustrations.      4to,  gilt  edges,  42s.   net. 


WILKINS  (W.  H.). 

A   yUEEN    OF  TEARS:  Camline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  47 
other  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UN- 
CROWNED QUEEN  :  Sophie  Dorothea 
Consort  of  George  L,  and  her  Correspon- 
dence with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Kimigsmarck.  With  24  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 

Queen-Consort  of  George  II.  and  sometime 
Queen-Regent  ;  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.  With  42  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  12s.  6i/.  net. 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  etc. 

A  R  K  E  L  L-H  A  R  D  W  I  C  K.— AX 

IVORY  TRADER  IN  NORTH  KENIA: 
The  Record  of  an  Expedition  through  Kikuyi.i 
to  Galla-Land  in  Equatorial  At'r:ca,  with  an 
Accouut  of  the  Rendih  and  Burkeneji  Tribes. 
By  A.  Arkell-Hardwick,  F.R.G.S.  WitI, 
23  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a 
Map.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


ARNOLD.— SEAS    AND    LANDS. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.     With  71  Illustra 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  61/. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.). 
EIGHT    YEARS     IN      CEYLON. 

With  6  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  %d, 

THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND 
IN  CEYLON 

Svo.  3s.  61/. 


With  6  Illustrations.     Cr. 


BALL  (John). 

THE    ALPINE    GUIDE. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Western  Alps  : 
the  Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the 
Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and  Revised 
Maps.     Crown  Svo,  12s.  net. 

Vol.  II.,  The  Central  Alps,  North 
OF  THE  Rhone  Valley,  from  the 
Slmplon   Pass  to   the    Adice   Valley 

[/n  preparation. 

HINTS  AND  NOTES,  PRAC- 
TICAL AND  SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRA- 
VELLERS   IN    THE    ALPS.       A    Nev 

Edition,  prepared  on  behair  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  .A.  B.  Coolidoe.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  net. 

BENT.  THE  RUINED  CITIES 
OF  MASHONALAND:  being  a  Record  o! 
E.\cavation  and  E.xploration  in  1891.  By  J 
Theodore  Bent.  With  117  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6;/. 

BRASSEY  (The  Late  Lady). 

A  VOY.AGE  IN  THE  'SUN 
BEA.M  ■  ;  OUR  HO.ME  ON  THE 
OCEAN    FOR    ELEVEN    .MONTHS. 

Cabinet    Edition.      With    Map   and 

66  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges.  [ 
7s.  61/. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  With  66  : 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions.    4to,  61/.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.,  2s.  cloth,  or  35.  v\  hite  parch- 
ment. 


BRASSEY  (The  Late  Lady) -cont. 

SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN 
THE  EAST. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illus- 
trations.    4to,  6rf.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 

IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS 
AND  THE  'ROARING  FORTIES'. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and 
220  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Srf. 

BROWNE.— SOUTH    AFRICA:    a 

Glance  at  Current  Conditions  and  Politics. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.  Svo, 
7s.  6rf.  net. 

COCKERELL.— TRAVELS  IN 
SOUTHERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  LE- 
VANT, 1S10-1S17.  The  Journal  of  C.  R. 
Cockerell.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Samuel 
Pepys  Cockerell.  With  a  Portrait  after 
a  Pencil  Drawing  by  J.  D.  Ingres.  Svo, 
10s.  6il.  net. 


FOUNTAIN  (Paul). 


THE  GREAT  DESERTS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hudson.     Svo, 

9s.  61/.  net. 

THE  GREAT  MOUNTAINS  AND 
FORESTS  OF  SOUTH  A.MERICA.  With 
Portrait  and  7  Illustrations.  Svo,  10s.  6c/.  net. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH-WEST  AND 
THE  GREAT  LAKE  REGION  OF 
NORTH   AMERICA.       Svo,    10s.  6d.  net. 

FROUDE  (James  A.). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6</. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES  ;  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  boards- 
2s.  6cl.  cloth. 

GROVE.— SEVENTY-ONE    DAYS' 

CA.MPING  IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady 
Grove.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and 
32  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Svo, 
7s.  61I.  net. 

HAGGARD.— A  WINTER  pil- 
grimage :  Being  an  Account  of  Travels 
through  Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  year  1900.  By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations 
from    Photographs.      Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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HAVELL.  —  A     HANDBOOK     TO    NORRIS.— RICE  PAPERS  :  Stories 


At;KA  AND  THI-:  TAJ,  SIKANORA, 
FATBHPUR-SIKRI  AND  THH  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. By  1-:.  B.  Havell,  A.R.C.A., 
Principal,  Government  School  of  Art,  Cal- 
cutta; Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
With  14  Illustrations  from  Photojjraphs,  and 
4  Plans.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes,  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
HowiTT.  With  80  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  f,d. 


KIELMANSEGGE.  — DIARY    OF 

JOURNEY  TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
YEARS  1761-1762.  By  Count  Fkederick 
KiELMANSEGGE.  With  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


KNIGHT  (E.  P.). 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 
'  FALCON  '.  A  Voyage  to  S  uth  America 
in  a  30-Ton  Yacht.  With  2  Maps  and  13 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 

THE     'FALCON'     ON     THE 

BALTIC :  a  Voyage  from  London  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  ThreeTonner.  With  10 
Full-page  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

THE      CRUISE      OF      THE 

'  ALERTE':  the  Narrative  of  a  Search 
for  Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trim 
dad.  With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

WHERE       THREE       EMPIRES 

MEET:  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tihet,  Baltistan,  LadaU. 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With 
a  Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  %d. 


LEES    AND    CLUTTERBUCK. 

—B.C.  1887:  A  RA.MBLE  IN  BRITISH 
COLU.MBIA.  By  J.  A  Lees  and  W.  J. 
Clutteubuck.  With  Map  and  75  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


and  Sketches  of  Life  in  China.      By  H.  L. 
NoKuis.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RICE.— OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS 
ON  NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
Stanley  P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
8vo,  10s.  6i/. 

SMITH. —  CLIMBING  IN  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES.  By  W.  P.  Haskett, 
S.MITH.  With  Illustrations  by  El'  is  Carr, 
and    Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.    England.     16mo,  3s.  net. 


Part     II.     Wales 

16mo,  3s.  net. 


AND    Ireland. 


SPENDER.— TWO  WINTERS   IN 

NORW.AV  :  heing  an  Account  of  Two  Holi- 
days spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh 
Driving,  and  including  an  Expedition  to  the 
Lapps.  By  A.  Eumu.nd  Spender.  With 
40  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  8vo, 
10s.  6(/.  net. 

STEPHEN.  —  THE       PLAY- 

GROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  K.C.B.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 

STUTFIELD    AND    COLLIE.— 

CLIMBS  .AND  EXPLORATION  IN  THE 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES.  By  Hugh  E.  M. 
Stutfield  and  J.  Norman  Collie,  F.R.S. 
With  2  .Maps,  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  and 
56  Half-page  Illustrations.     8vo,  12s.  6;?.  net. 

SVERDRUP.  —  NEW    LAND: 

Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Otto 
Sverdrup.  Trans  ated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  Ethel  Harriet  Hicarn  With  62  Plates, 
162  Illustrations  (4  Maps)  in  the  Text,  and  4 
Folding-out  Maps.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo, 
36s.  net. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.     By  Two 

of  Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6(/.  cloth. 


LYNCH.— ARMENIA:  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author, 
16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography,  and  a 
Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent  countries.  2 
vol.s.     Medium  8vo,  gilt  top,  42s.  net. 

NANSEN.— THE  FIRST  CROSS- 
ING OF  GREENLAND.  By  Fkiotjoi 
Nansen.  With  143  Illustrations  and  a  .Map. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  I 


TYNDALL  (John). 
THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS: 

being  a  .Narrative  of  Excursion  and 
Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  anci  an  Exposition 
of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they 
are  related.  With  61  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  6(/.  net. 

HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE 
ALPS.  With  7  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  M.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  His  Grace  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHERY.      By    C.    J.     Longman, 

Col.  H.  Walrond,  Miss  Legh,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague 
Shearman,  W.  Beach  Thomas,  \V.  Rve, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  37  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

BIG       GAME       SHOOTING.        By 

ClIVE  PHri.LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  A.merica. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous,  etc. 
With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.     Europe,   Asia,   and  the 

ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contributions 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Heber  Percy,  .Major 
Alger.non  C.  Heber  Percy,  etc.  With 
17  Plates  and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenha.m  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net  :    half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

COURSING       AND      FALCONRY. 

By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cl  )th  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  witli 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contributions 
by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace,  F.  Gale, 
etc.  With  13  Plates  and  51  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton. 
The  Hon.  .Mrs.  Armytaoe,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 


DRIVING.       By      His     Grace      the 

(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With 
Contributions  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  the  Earl 
OF  Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8yo,  cloth, 
6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FISHING.     By    H.  Cholmondeley- 

PENN'ELL. 

Vol.  I.    Salmon  and  Trout.    With 

Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.     Pike  and  other  Coarse 

Fish.  With  Contributions  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  William  Senior,  G. 
Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With  7  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  The  Association  Game, 
by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ;  The 
Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Frank  Mitchell. 
With  other  Contributions  by  R.  E.  Mac- 
naohten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E.  Vincent, 
Walter  Camp  and  A.  Sutherland.  With 
19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
Bart.,  Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morri.=.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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THE   BADMINTON  VA^^WCi— continued. 

Edited  by  His  Grace  the  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  KG., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING.    SHOOTING 

By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Harhswohth,  Bart.,  the 
MARguis  DE  Chasselour  -  Lauhai,  the 
Hon.  John  Scott-Moni agu,  R.  J.  AIe 
CREDY,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
160  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  9s.  net  ;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 
Box  to  hold  the  \'oIume  wiien 
Motoring,  25.  net. 


MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the 
Te.xt.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— 
Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to  the  BAD- 
MINTON LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawlev,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8\o,  cloth,  6s. 
net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  (Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
etc.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustrations  in  YACHTING. 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  By 
Lord  Walsingha.m  and  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  the  Hon  Gerald  Lasceli.es  and 
A.  J.  Siuart-Wortlev.  With  11  Plates 
and  95  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  11.  Moor  and  Marsh.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles 
Lenno.x  Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  .M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  .Ma.xwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Or.mond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SWIM.MING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon  Sees,  of 
the  Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and 
112  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C. 
G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bouvehie, 
and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  A.  Lvttelton,  W.  C.  Marshall, 
G.  E.  a.  Ross,  Herhert  Chirp,  etc.  With 
14  Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 
C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F.  C.  Begg  ;  Metro- 
politan Rowing  by  S.  Le  B.  Smith  ;  and 
on  PUNTINC;  by  P.  W.  SyuiRE.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Sir 
Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  Bart.,  and  W. 
Senior.  With  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


Vol.  I.    Cruising,  Construction  of 

YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING  RULES,  FITTING-OUT, 

etc.  By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart., 
The  Earl  of  Pe.mbroke,  Lord  Brassey, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B..  G.  L. 
Watson,  R.  T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight, 
etc.  W  ith  21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8\o,  cloth,  6s.  net; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

\'oI.  II.      Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting 

IN      AMERICA     AND     THE    COLONIES,     YACHT 

RACING,  etc.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The 
al\rj>uis  of  dufferin  and  ava,  k.p., 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  James  .McFerran, 
etc.  With  35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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Sport  and   Pastime — continued. 
FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  5s.  each  V'okime. 

*^*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leatlier,  -citli  gilt  top. 
Priee  Is.  Qd.  net  each. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 1  THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
tory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  :  Gathorne-Hardv.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart  -  Wortley  ;  |  Law  of  Sahnon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsburv.  With!  Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
H   Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams.  j      Shand.     With  8  Illustrations. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  S.\intsburv.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams. 


THE    TROUT.     By   the    Marquess 

of  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance;  and 
Cookery,  by  Ale.xander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;    Shooting, 

by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by  THE  RABBIT.  By  JaMES  EdmuND 
Ale.xander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- |  Harting.  Cookery,  by  Ale.xander  Innes 
trations  and  various  Diagrams.  Shand.     With  10  Illustrations. 


THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting,  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing,  by 
Charles  Richardson  :  Hunting,  by  J.  S. 
Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery,  by 
Col.  Kennev  Herbert.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions. 


PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 
Senior  ('Redspinner,'  Editorofthe  'Field'). 
With  Chapters  by  John  Bickerdyke  and  W. 
H.  Pope  ;  Cookery,  by  Ale.xander  Innes 
Shand.     With  12  Illustrations. 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ;  Stag  Hunt- 
ing, by  Viscount  Ebrington  :  Cookery  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations. 


SNIPE     AND     W'OODCOCK.       By 

L.  H.  De  V1SMI-:  Shaw.  With  Chapters  on 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by  Richard 
J.  Ussher.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.     With  8  Illustrations. 


ANSTRUTHER     THOMSON  — 

EIGHTY  Yi-,ARS'  REMINISCENCES. 
By  Colonel  J.  Anstruther  Thomson.  With 
29  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo,  21s.  net. 


BICKERDYKE.— DAYS     OF    MY 

LIFE  ON  WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT; 
and  other  Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke. 
With  Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6(/. 


BLACKBURNE.  —  MR.    BLACK- 

BURNE'S  GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected, 
Annotated  and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  His- 
tory of  Bhndfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson 
Graham.  With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne. 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


ELLIS.— CHESS      SPARKS  ;     or, 

Short  and  Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.  8vo, 
4s.  6d. 
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FORD.— THE  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY.  By  Horace 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Re-written  by  W.  BUTT,  M.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Lo.ng.ma.v,  M.A.     8vo,  14s. 


FREMANTLE.— THE    BOOK  OF 

THE  RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.T.  F.Fremantle, 
Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54  Plates 
and  110  Diagram?.    8vo,  125.  6rf.  net. 


GATHORNE-HARD  Y.— 

AUTU.MNS  IN  ARGYLESHIRE  WITH 
ROD  AND  GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorburn.    8vo,  6s.  net. 


GRAHAM.— COUNTRY  PAS- 
TI.MES  FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  Anderson 
G  RAH  A.M.  With  252  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings and  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


HUTCHINSON.— THE  BOOK  OF 
GOLF  AND  GOLFERS.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.  With  contributions  by  Miss 
Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor, 
H.  J.  Whic.ha.m  and  .Messrs.  Sutton  &. 
Sons.  With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs. 
Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  M.  net. 


LANG.— ANGLING  SKETCHES.— 

By  Andrew  Lang.     With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


LONGMAN.— CHESS  OPEN- 
INGS. By  Frederick  W.  LoNG.MAN.  Fcp. 
8vo,  2s.  6rf. 


MACKENZIE.— NOTES    FOR 

HUNTING  MEN.  By  Captain  Cortlandt 
Gordon  Mackenzie.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6if. 
net. 


MADDEN.— THE      DIARY     OF 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  .Madden.  Svo,  gilt 
top,  16s. 

MASKELYNE.  — SHARPS     A.\D 

l-'L.ATS  :      a    Complete     Revelation    of    the  | 
Secrets   of   Cheating   at   Games   of   Chance 
and   Skill.      By   John   Nevil   Maskelyne. 
With  62  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  65. 


MILLAIS  (John  Guille,  F.Z.S.). 

THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOT- 
LAND.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  E. 
.\1illais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure 
Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Author's  Drawings  and 
from  Photographs.  Royal  4to,  gilt  top, 
30s.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS.  With  6  Photogravures  and  66 
Plates  (41  in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by 
the  .Author,  Archibald  Thokburn,  and 
from  Photographs.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  .£6  6s.  liet. 

MODERN  BRIDGE.     By  '  Slam  ' 

With  a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bndge.  as 
adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs. 
18mo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6i(.  net. 

PARK.— THE    GA.ME    OF    GOLF. 

By  William  Park.  Jun..  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  G  /. 

PAYNE-GALLWEY    (Sir   Ralph, 

Bart.). 

LETTERS       TO       YOUNG 

SHOOTERS  ( First  Series).  On  the  Choice 
and  use  of  a  Gun.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  75.  61/. 

[     LETTERS       TO        YOUNG 

i  SHOOTERS    (Second    Series).     On    the 

Production,  Preservation  and  Killing  of 
Game.  With  Directions  in  Shooting 
Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking-in  Retrievers. 
With  Portrait  and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  12s.  6J. 

,      LETTERS       TO        YOUNG 

SHOOTERS  (Third  Series).  Compris- 
ing a  Short  Natural  History  of  the  VVild- 
1  fowl   that    are     Rare    or   Common    to    the 

British  Islands,  with  complete  directions 
in  Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  18s. 

THE  CROSS  BOW  :   Medieval  and 

.Modern;  Military  and  Sporting;  its  Con- 
struction, History  and  .\lanagement,  with 
a  Treatise  on  the  B.ilista  and  Catapult  of 
the  .Ancients.  With  220  Illustrations. 
.Medium  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 


PROCTOR.— HOW      TO       PLAY 

WHIST:  WITH  THE  LAWS  AND 
ETIQUETTE  OF  WHIST.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net 
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RONALDS. —  THE  F  L  Y- 
FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred 
Ronalds.  With  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo. 
14s. 


STANFORD. —A  RIVER  OF 
NORWAY:  being  the  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions of  an  Angler.  By  Charles  Thomas 
Stanford.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates, 
1  Map  and  1  Plan.     8vo,  9s.  net. 


SOMERVILLE.— SLIPPER'S    THOMPSON,     CANNAN     AND 


A  B  C  OF  FOX-HUNTING.  By  E.  CE. 
So.\iER\iLLE,  .M.F.H..  Joint  Author  of  '  Some 
Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.,"  etc.  With 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  the  Author.  4to, 
boards,  10s.  6rf.  net. 


DONERAiLE.— COMBINED  HAND-IN- 
HAND-  FIGURE  SKATING.  By  NoR- 
clipfeG.  Thompson,  F.  Laura  Cannan  and 
Viscount  Doneraile,  .Members  of  the 
Skating  Club.     Fcp.  Svo,  2s.  61/.  net. 


Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETHICS,   ETC. 

ABBOTT.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF    BACON  {Francis)— continued. 
LOGIC     By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     12mo,  3s. 

THE  ESSAYS  :  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Fcp.  Svo,  6s.  The  Text 
and  Index  only,  without  Introduction 
and  Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2s.  6rf. 


ARISTOTLE. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illus- 
trated with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir 
Ale.xander  Grant,  Bart.  2  \ols.  Svo, 
32s. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARIS- 
TOTLE'S ETHICS.  Books  I.-IV.  (Book 
X.  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix).  With 
a  continuous  Analysis  and  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D.  Crown  Svo, 
10s.  6./. 


BACON  (Francis). 

CO.MPLETE  WORKS.     Ed. ted  by 

R.  L.  Ellis.  James  Shedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.     Svo,  £3  13s.  6(?. 

LETTERS   AND    LIFE,  including 

all    his    occasional    Works.        Edited    by 
James  Spedding.     7  vols.     Svo,  £4  4s. 


THE  ESSAYS:  with  Annotations. 
Bv  Richard  Whatelv,  D.D.  Svo, 
lO's.  6;^. 


THE  ESSAYS:  with    Notes.      By 
F.  Storr   and    C.   H.    Gibson.      Cr.  Svo, 

OS.  6/. 


BAIN  (Ale.xander). 

.MENTAL       AND       .MORAL 

SCIENCE  :  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6i. 

Or  separately. 

Part     I.       Psychology    and     His- 
tory of  Philosophy.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6rf. 

Part   II.   Theory   of    Ethics  and 

Ethical  Systems.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6rf. 


LOGIC.  Part  I.  Deduction.  Cr. 
Svo,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction.  Cr.  Svo, 
6s.  ed. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  IN- 
TELLECT.    Svo,  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE 
WILL.      Svo,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  8%o,  2s. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS.  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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BROOKS.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF    HODGSON  (Shadworth  H.). 


MIND  :  being  an  Examination  into  the 
Nature  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Substances  of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn 
Brooks.    8vo,  10s.  SJ.  net. 


B  ROUGH. —THE     STUDY     OF 

.MENTAL  SCIENCE:  Five  Lectures  on 
the  Uses  and  Characteristics  of  Logic  and 
Psychology.  By  J.  Brough,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Philosophy  at  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystw  ith. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 


CROZIER  (John   Beattie,  LL.D.). 

CIVILISATION  AND  PRO- 
GRESS: being  the  Outlines  of  a  New 
System  of  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Philosophy.     8vo,  14s. 

HISTORY   OF    INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT  :  on  the  Lines  of 
Modern  Evolution. 

Vol.  I.   Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought  ; 

Gr^eco-Roman  Paganism;  Judaism;  and 
Chri-tianity  down  to  the  Cloing  of  the 
Schools  of  .4thens  by  Justinian.  ,i29  A. I). 
8vo,   1 4s. 

Vol.  II.      {In  pn^anitJou.) 

Vol.  III.  Political,  Educational, 
Social:  Including  an  attempted  recon- 
str.ction  of  the  Politics  in  England, 
France  and  America  for  the  Tuentieth 
Century.     8vo,  10s.  M. 


FITE.  —  AN  INTRODUCTORY 
STUDY  OF  ETHICS.  By  Warner  Fixe. 
Crown  8vo,  (is.  6(/. 


GREEN     (Thomas     Hill).— THE 

WORKS  OF.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Netti.f.ship. 
Vols.     I.     and     II.         Philosophical 

Works.      8vo,   I6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  .Miscellanies.  With  Index 
to  the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo, 
21s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  POLITICAL  OBLIGA- 
TION.      With     Preface     by     Bernard 

HoSANyuiCT.      8vo,  5s. 

GURNHILL.-THE  MORALS  OF  j 

SUICIDE.     By  the  Rev.  Ja.mes  Gurnhill. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.       Crown  8vo,  .Ss.  net  each.        I 


TIME  AND  SPACE:  a    Metaphy- 

sical  Essay.     8vo,  16s. 

THE  THEORY    OF    PRACTICE: 

an  Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo,  24s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RE- 
FLECTION.   2  vols.    8vo,  21s. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EX- 
PERIENCE. Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience;  Book  II.  Positive  Science  ; 
Book  III.  Analysis  of  Conscious  .Action; 
Book  IV.  The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.  8vo, 
36s.  net. 

HUME.— THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HU.ME.  Edited  by 
T.  H.  Gree.n  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo, 
28s.  Or  separately.  Essays.  2  vols.  14s. 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     14s. 


JAMES  (Willia.m). 

THE    WILL   TO    BELIEVE,   and 

Other     Essays    in     Popular     Philosophy. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  &d. 

TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. AND  TO  STUDENTS  ON 
SO.ME  OF  LI  FES  IDEALS.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  6,/. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELI- 
GIOUS EXPERIENCE:  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
in  ieOI-1902.    8vo,  12s.  net. 


JUSTINIAN.— THE  INSTITUTES 

OF  JUSTINIAN:  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars.  M.A.     8vo,  ISs. 

KANT  (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL 
RICASON.  AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON 
THI-:  THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  With 
Memoir.     8vo,   12s.  6(/. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  ,MI-;TAPHYSIC  of  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo,  3s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC, 
AND  HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  .MIS- 
TAKEN SUBTILTY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGURES.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott. 
8vo.  6s 
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KELLY.— GOVERNMENT      OR  |  MAX  MOLLER  (F.). 

HUMAN  EVOLUTION.  By  Edmond 
Kelly,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Cr. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6rf.  net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism 
and  Individualism.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top, 
10s.  6:f.  net. 


THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  net. 


KILL  I  CK.— HANDBOOK       TO 

.MILLS  SYSTE.M  OF  LOGIC.      Bv   Rev. 
A.  H.  KiLLiCK,  iM.A.     Crown  8vo,  S^.'Srf. 

LADD  (George  Trumbull). 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONDUCT:  a 

Treatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals 
of  Ethics.     8vo,  21s. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo,  21s. 

OUTLINES    OF    DESCRIPTIVE 

PSYCHOLOGY;  a  Text-Book  of  .Mental 
Science  for  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
8vo,  12s. 

OUTLINES     OF     PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    Svo,  12s. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.    Cr. 

8vo,  5s.  6i/. 


THREE    LECTURES    ON     THE 
VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY.     Cr.  Svo.  Ss. 


MILL  (John  Stuart). 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  Svo, 
3s.  M. 

ON   LIBERTY.     Cr.  Svo,  \s.  4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.  Crown 
Svo,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     Svo,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WIL- 
LIA.M    HA.MILTOxNS    PHILOSOPHY 

8vo,  165. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF 
RELIGION  AND  THEISM.  Tnree 
Essays.     Svo,  5s. 


LECKY  (VViLLiA.M    Edward    Hart- 

POLE). 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.    Svo,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo, 
10s.  net. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE:  Conduct 
and  Character.      Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    RISE    AND  | 
INFLUENCE    OF    THE     SPIRIT    OF 
R.ATIONALIS.M  IN  EUROPE.      2  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  10s.  net.  i 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
MORALS  FRO.M  AUGUSTUS  TO 
CHARLEMAGNE.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
10s.  net. 

A     SURVEY     OF      ENGLISH 

ETHICS  :  being  the  first  chapter  of  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky's  '  History  of  European  .Morals '. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  Hirst,  Principal  of  Gujarat  College, 
Ahmedabad,  sometime  Scholar  of  Woces- 
ter  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6i/. 

LUTOSLAWSKL— THE  ORIGIN 

AND  GROWTH  OF  PL.4TOS  LOGIC. 
With  an  Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.      By  Wincentv 

LuTOSLAWSKL      8vo,  21s. 


MONCK.— AN       LNTRODUCTION 

TO  LOGIC.    By  William  Henry  S.  .Monck. 
.\1..\.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 


MYERS.— HUMAN  PERSON- 
ALITY AND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY 
DEATH.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  .Myers.  2 
vols.     Svo,  42s.  net. 


[  PIERCE.— STUDIES  IN  AUDI- 
TORY  AND   VISUAL  SPACE  PERCEP- 

j  TION  :  Essays  on  Experimental  Psychology. 
By     Arthur     H.     Pierce.       Crown     Svo, 

t      6s.  6(f.  net. 


RICHMOND.— THE    xMlND  OF  A 

CHILD.     By    E.nms    Rich.mond.     Cr.   Svo, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6i/.  net. 


ROMANES.— MIND  AND  xMO- 
TION  AND  .MONISM.  By  George  John 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    Crown  Svo,  4s.6rf. 


RUSSELL. —THE  FIRST  CON- 
DITIONS OF  HUMAN  PROSPERITY. 
By  the  Hon.  R.  Russell.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6./.  net. 
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Mental,   Moral  and   Political   Philosophy — continued. 


SULLY  (James). 
THE     HUMAN     MIND;     a    Text- 

book  of  Psycholojiy.     2  vols.     8vo,  21s. 

AN   ESSAY  ON   LAUGHTER:  its 
p'orms,  its  Causes,  its  Development  and  its  j 
Value.     8vo,  12s.  6rf.  net. 

OUTLINES    OF    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Crown  8v(),  9s. 

THE    TEACHERS    HANDBOOK 
OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6</.  ; 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo,  j 

12s.  6(/.  net. 

CHILDREN'S     WAYS:    being 

Selections  from  the  Author's  'Studies  of 
Childhood'.  With 25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  }<ilt  top,  4s.  6if. 

SUTHERLAND.— THE  ORIGIN 
AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT. By  Ai.KXANDER  Sutherland, 
M.A.     2  vols.     8vo,  28s. 

S  W  I  N  B  U  R  N  E.— P  I  C  T  U  R  E 

LOGIC:  an  Attempt  to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning.  By  .Alfred  James 
Swinburne,  M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  61. 

THOMAS.— INTUITIVE     SUG- 

GESTION  :  a  New  Theory  of  the  Evolution 
of  Mind.  By  J.  W.  Thomas.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6'.  net. 

WEBB.— THK    VEIL   OF  ISIS:  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Tho.mas 
E.  Wehb.  LL.D.     8vo,  10s.  6(/. 

WEBER.— HISTORY  OF  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By  Alfred  Weher,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Translated 
by  Frank  Thillv.  Ph.D.     8vo,  16?. 


WHATELY  (Archbishop). 

BACON'S  ESSAYS.     With  Anno- 
tations.   8vo,  10s.  6(f. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.     Crown 

8vo,  4s.  6:/. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.  Cr. 

8vo,  4s.  6(/. 


ZELLER  (Dr.  Edward). 

THE      STOICS,     EPICUREANS, 

AND  SCEPTICS.    Translated  by  the  Rev. 
O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  15s. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated 
by  Sarah  F.  Allevne  and  Evelyn  Ab- 
bott, .M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  10'^.  6 /. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER 
ACADEMY.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Allevne  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  18s. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SO- 
CRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
10s.  M. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE 
EARLIER  PERIPATETICS.  Translated 
by  B.  F.  C.  CosTELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Muirhead,  M.A.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo, 24s. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONO.MY.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6(/.  j 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE.    By  John  Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown 

8vo,  5s. 

GENERAL     METAPHYSICS.      By 

John  Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LOGIC.     By  Richard    F.    Clarke, 

S.J.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS 
AND  NATURAL  LAW).  By  Joseph 
Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY.     By  Ber- 
nard BOEDDER,  S.J.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6i/. 


PSYCHOLOGY.      By    Michael 

Maher,  S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).     Crown 
8vo,  6s.  6(/. 
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Political  Economy,  Economics,  etc. 

ASHLEY  (W.  J.). 

ENGLISH     ECONOMIC 


TORY  AND  THEORY. 
I.,  5s.     Part  11.,  10s.  6:?. 


HIS- 

Crown  8vo,  Part 


LESLIE.— ESSAYS 

TlCAL    ECONOMY.      By 
Leslie,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl. 


ON       POLI- 

T.     E.     CUFFE 

8vo,  lOs.  6c/. 


SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND 
ECONOMIC.     Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
WAGES  :  a  Study  in  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Industries  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
With  4  Maps.     8vo,  12s.  6:/.  net. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  :  a  Series 

of  General  Reviews  for  Business  .Men  and 
Students.  By  various  Authors.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Ashley,  .M  .A.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

THE      PROGRESS       OF      THE 

GER.MAN  WORKl.XG  CLASSES  iN 
THE  LAST  OUARTER  OF  A  CEN- 
TURY. With  a  Map,  Diagrams  and 
Charts.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  61/.  net. 

BAGEHOT.  —    ECONOMIC 

STUDIES.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  %d. 

Contents.— The  Postulates  of  English 
Political  Economy  —  (1)  Transferability  of 
Labour;  {'2)  Transferability  of  Capital— T.e 
Preliminaries  of  Political  Economy — Ada.m 
Smith  and  Our  Modern  Economy — Malthus 
— RiCARDo— The  Growth  of  Capital— Cost  of 
Production. 

BARNETT.— P  RACTICABLE 

SOCIALISM:  Essays  on  Social  Reform. 
By  Samuel  A.  and  Henrietta  Bar.nett. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BRASSEY.  — FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
PR>)GHESS  AND  THE  NEW  FISCAL 
POL  CY.  By  Lord  Brassev,  K.C.B.. 
D  C.L     8vo.  sewed,  2s.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6rf.  net. 

CH  APMAN.  —  WORK       AND 

\\  .AGES  :  in  continuation  of  Lord  Brasseys 
■  Work  and  Wages  '  and  •  Foreign  Work 
and  Engl  sh  Wages'.  Vol.  1..  'Foreign 
Competition'.  By  Sydney  J.  Chapman. 
-M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lord 
Brassey,  K.C.ts.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Medium 
8vo,  7s.  61/.  net. 

DEVAS.  —  POLITICAL      ECO- 

NO.MY.    By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.   Crown  8vo, 

7s.  6;/.     {Stonyhursl  Philosophical  Series.) 

DEWEY.— FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Davis 
Rich  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Statistics,  .Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  With  Charts,  Bibliographies, 
Chapter  References,  Index,  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  bd.  net. 


LIST.— THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONO.MY.  By 
Friedrich  List.  Translated  by  Sampson 
S.  Lloyd.  With  an  Introduction  by  J. 
Shield  Nicholson,  D.Sc,  Frofessor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


MACLEOD  (Henry  Dunning). 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  12s.  Vol. 
II.  14s. 

MILL.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  John  Stuart  .Mill. 

Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Library  Edition    2  vols.    8vo,  305. 

MULHALL.— INDUSTRIES  AND 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  Michael 
G.  .Mulhall.  F.S.S.  With  32  full-page 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

SYMES.— POLITICAL  ECON- 
O.MY :  a  Short  Te.\t-book  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. With  Problems  for  Solution.  Hints 
for  Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentarv  Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes.'M.,A.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 

TOYN  BEE.— LECTURES     ON 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  OF 
THE  18TH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Popular  .Addresses,  Notes  and  other  Frag- 
ments. By  Arnold  Toynbee.  With  a 
.Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Benjamin  Jowktt, 
D.D.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

WEBB  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

THE      HISTORY      OF      TRADE 

UNIONIS.M.     With  Map  and  full  Biblio- 
graphy.   Svo,  7s.  6./.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY:    a 

Study  in  Trade  Unionism.     8vo,  12s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  .MODERN  IN- 
DUSTRY :  Essays.     Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LIQUOR 
LICENSING  IN  ENGLAND  PRINCI- 
PALLY   FROM    1700    TO    1830.     Crown 

Svo,  2s.  6rf.  net. 

WEBB.  — LONDON    EDUCATION. 

By  Sidney  Webb.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  net. 
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History  and  Science  of  Languag-e,  etc. 


DAVIDSON.— LEADING  AND 
IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  WORDS:  Ex- 
plained and  Exemplified.  By  William  L. 
Da\idsov,  .M.A.     Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

GRAHAM.  —  ENGLISH        SYNO- 

NY.ViS,     Classified     and     Explained:     with 
Practical    Exercises.      By   G.    F.    Grahah. 

Fcp.  Svn,  6s. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.). 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  10s. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS, 
AND  THE  HO.ME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MAX  MQLLER  [¥.)— continued. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN 
WORKSHOP.  Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LAXGU.AGE       and       LITER.4TURE. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other 
Subjects.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS  OF  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Clas- 
sified and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  .Mark  Roget, 
.M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  .Authors  Son,  John  Lewis  Rooet. 
Crown  8vr,  iis.  net. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 

AVEBURY.— THE     ORIGIN     OF    LANG       AND       ATKINSON. 


CIVILISATION,  and  the  Primitive  Con- 
dition of  .Man.  By  Lord  Aveblrv  With 
6  Plates  and  'M  Illustrations.     Svo,  I8s. 


SOCIAL  ORIGINS.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
.M.A.,  LL.D..etc. :  and  PRIMAL  L.AW.  By 
J.  J.  .Atkinson.     8vo,  10s.  6i7.  net. 


CLODD  (Edward). 

THE     STORY     OF    CREATION: 

a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution.  With  77 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(/. 

A     PRIMER    OF    EVOLUTION  : 

being  a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 


DOUBTS     ABOUT     DARWIN- 

IS.M.  By  a  Semi-Darwinian.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


GERARD.— THE     OLD    RIDDLE 

AND    THE    NEWEST     ANSWER.       By 
John  Gerard,  S.J.,  F.L.S.    Cr.  Svo,  5s.  net. 


KELLER.— QUERIES  IN  ETHNO- 
CiR.APH'S'.  By  Albert  Galloway  Keller. 
Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Society  in  Yale  University.  Fcp.  Svo,  2s.  net  i 


ROMANES  (George  John). 

ESSAYS.      Edited    by    C.     Lloyd 
.Morgan.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF    WEIS- 

MANNIS.M.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


DARWIN,     AND     AFTER     DAR- 

WI.N:  an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Dar- 
winian Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
Vyith  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6i/. 

Part  II.    Post-Darwinian    Oles- 

TIONS:  Heredity  and  Utility.  WiTh  Por- 
trait of  the  Author  and  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  lOs.  6(/. 

Part  HI.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. 


BALFOUR.— THE       FOUXDA- 

TIOXS  OF  BELIEF;  being  Notes  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the 
Hight  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour. 
Revised,  with  a  ne.v  Introduction  and 
Summary,     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

BARING-GOULD.— THE  ORIGIN 

.AND  DEVELOP.MENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  Bvthe  Rev.  S.  Bauing-Gould, 
y\..\.     2  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6./.  each. 

Part  I. — Monotheism  and  Po'ythes  11. 

Part  II. — Christianity. 

CAMPBELL.— RELIGION     IN 

GREEK  LITER.A.TURE.  By  the  Rev. 
LEWIS  C.A.MPBELL,  .M..-\.,  LL.D  ,  Em- 
eritus Professor  of  Greek,  Univers  ty  of  St, 
Andrews.     8vo,  ISs. 

JAMES.— THE     VARIETIES     OF 

RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE:  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
in  1901-1902.  By  Willia.m  James,  LL.D. 
8vo,  12s.  net. 

LANG  (Andrew). 
MAGIC    AND    RELIGION.      8vo, 

lOs,  6i.  net. 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6 /. 

MYTH,  RITUAL,  AND  RE- 
LIGION.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  ;  a  Reply 
to  Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo,  9s. 

THE    MAKING    OF    RELIGION. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


MAX    MtJLLER    (F.). 

CONTRIBUTIONS        TO 
SCIENCE   OF    .MYTHOLOGY. 
8vo,  32s. 

RA.\LAKi?ZSHA^A:     his     Liie 

Sayings.     Crow  n  Svo,  5s. 


THE 

2  vols. 


and 


THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo,  7s.6rf.net. 

THE     ORIGIN    AND     GROWTH 

OF  RELIGION,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
delivered  at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1878.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MAX  MULLER    The   Right    Hon. 

F.) — continued. 

INTRODUCTION  TO         THE 

SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION  :  Four  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
in  1870.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL       RELIGION.         The 

Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in    1888.        Crown 


PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University   of  Glasgow  in  1890.       Crown 

Svo,  5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RE- 
LIGION. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891. 
Crow  n  Svo,  5s. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1892.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  .March,  1894. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

CHIPS       FROM       A  GERMAN 

WORKSHOP.      Vol.      IV..  Essays     on 

.Mythologv  and  Folklore.  Crown  Svo, 
Ss. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  2  Series.  Essays 
'  n  the  Science  of  Religion.  Language,  Folk- 
lore, etc.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  each. 

THE    SILESIAN     HORSEHi:RD 

(■DAS  PFERDEBURL.A.'):  Questions  o' 
the  Hour  answered  by  Friedrich  Max 
.Mlli.er.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Oscar  A.  Fechter.  With  a  Preface  by 
J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter,  .M  .-X.  Crown  Svo, 
5s. 


WOOD-MARTIN  (\V.  G.,  .M.R.I. A.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER 
F.AITHS  OF  IRELAND  :  a  Folk-lore 
Sketch.  .\  Hand-book  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Traditions.  With  192  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     Svo,  30s.  net. 

PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archico- 
logical  Sketch.  X  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  .Antiquities.  With  512  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo,  15s. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


ABBOTT.— HELLENICA.  A  Col- 
lection of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  M. 

iESCHYLUS.— EUMENIDES  OF 

/ESCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.     By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo,  7s. 

ARISTOPHANES.  —  THE 

ACHARNIANS  OF  ARISTOPHANES, 
translated  into  English  Verse.  By  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 


BECKER    (W.  A.).     Translated 
the  Ke\.  F.  Metcalfe.  B.D. 


by 


GALLUS :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in 
the  Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6<(. 

CHARICLES:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

CAMPBELL.— RELIGION     IN 

GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev. 
Lewis   Campbell,   M.A.,    LL.D.      8vo,  15s. 

CICERO.— CICERO'S  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo,  each  I2s.  Vol.  IV.,  15s. 
Vol.  \^,  14s.  Vol.  VI.,  125.  Vol.  VII.  Index, 
7s.  6</. 

HARVARD       STUDIES       IN 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by  a 
Cuminittee  of  the  Classical  Instructors  of 
Harvard  University.  Vol.  XL,  1900.  Vol. 
XII.,  1901.  Vol.  XIII. ,  1902.  Vol.  XIV., 
1903.      \'<)l.  XV.,  1904.     8vo,  6s.  6i/.  net  each. 

HOMER.— THE  ODYSSEY.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HORACE.— THE       WORKS      OF 

HORACI-:.  RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH 
PROSE  With  Life,  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Wii.i.iA.M  CouTTS,  M.X.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 
net. 

LANG.— HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC. 

By  Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 

LUCIAN.  — TRANSLATIONS 

FRO.M  LUCIAN.  By  Aucusta  M.  Camp- 
bell Davidson,  M.A.,  Edin.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 


OGILVIE.— HORAE       LATINAE: 

Studies  in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the 
late  Robert  Ogilvie,  M..A.,  LL.D..  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 
Edited  by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With 
a  Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie.  M..4.,  LL.D. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6rf.  net. 

R  I  C  H.— A  DICTIONARY  OF 
RO.MAN  AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES. 
By  A.  Rich,  B.A.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.— Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School. 
Crown  8vo,  8s.  6(^ 

THEOPHRASTUS.  —  THE 

CHARACTERS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS : 
a  Translation,  with  Introduction.  ByCHAS. 
E.  Bennett  and  William  A.  Ham.mondv 
Professors  in  Cornell  University.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  6rf.  net. 

TYRRELL.— DUBLIN  TRANS- 
LATIONS INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
VERSE.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo, 
6s. 


VIRGIL. 
THE       POEMS       OF       VIRGIL. 

Translated    into   English    Prose    by    JoHN 
CoNlNCTON.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  .-ENEID  OF  VIRGIL. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by  John 
CoNlNGTON.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  6s. 

THH  .4;NI-IDS  of  VIRGIL. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 

THE  J^NEID  of  VIRGIL,  freely 

translated  into  English  Blank  Verse.      By 
W.  J.  Thornhii.l.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6i/.  net. 

THE       .-ENEID      OF       VIRGIL. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by   James 
Rhoades. 

Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

Books  VI I. -XI 1.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEOR- 
GICS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  into  English  Prose.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Ox- 
ford.    Square  16mo,  5s. 

WILKINS.— THE  GROWTH  OF 
THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G  Wii.- 
KINS.     8vo,  6s. 
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AMERICAN  FAMILIAR  VERSE 


Vers  de  Societe.  Edited  with  an  Introdiic- 
duction  by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D. 
(Yale),  of  Columbia  University.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 


ARNOLD.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
WORLD;  or.  The  Great  Consummation.  By 
Sir  Edwin-  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holma\  Hunt.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


BELL  (Lady). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES:  a  Col- 
lection  of  Plays  and  .Monologues  for  the 
Drawing  Room.     Ciown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

FAIRYTALE  PLAYS,  AND  HOW 

TO  ACT  THE.M.  With  91  Diagrams  and 
52  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 

NURSERY  COMEDIES:  Twelve 
Tiny  Plays  for  Children.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6(f. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :    a     Fairy 

Play  in  Five  Scenes  (Characters.  7  .Male ; 
1  Female).  From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.     Cr.  Svo,  sewed,  61/. 


GORE-BOOTH  (Eva). 

UNSEEN    KINGS,  AND    OTHER 
POE.MS.      Crown  Svo,  2s.  6rf.  net. 

THE     0^'E     AND    THE    MANY. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6rf.  net. 


GRAVES.— CLYT^MNESTRA:  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  With 
a  Preface  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  , Ancient  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


HUGHES  -  GAMES.  —  THEKLA 

A\D    OTHER     POE.MS.       By    Stephen 
Hughes-Games.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf.  net. 


INGELOW  (Jean). 
POETICAL  WORKS.     With   Por- 

trait.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  Svo,  cloth  plain,  2s.  6rf. ; 
cloth  gilt.  3s. 


KEARY.  —  THE  BROTHERS  :  a 
Fairy  .Masque.  By  G.  F.  Kearv.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  net. 


KENDALL.— POEMS  OF  HENRY 

CLARE.NCE  KENDALL.      With    Memoir 
by  Frederick  C.  Kendall.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


LANG.— THE    BLUE     POETRY 

BOOK.     Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.      With 
100  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


LECKY.— POEMS.       By   William 

Edward  Hartpole  Leckv.     Fcp.  Svo,  5s. 


LYTTON    (The    Earl    of),    (Owen 
Meredith). 

THE  WANDERER.      Crown   Svo, 
lOs.  6rf. 

LUCILE.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6(/. 


SELECTED  POEMS.    Crown  Svo, 

lOs.  6rf. 


MACAULAY.  —  LAYS      OF 

ANCIENT  ROME,    etc.      By    Lord    Mac- 


lUustrated  by  G.  Scharf.   Fcp.  4to, 
gilt  edges,  lOs.  61/. 


Edition.       ISmo,  gilt  top,  2s.  6rf. 


Bijou 


Popular 

Edition.     Fcp.  4to,  sewed,  6(/. ;  cloth.  Is. 

Illustrated    by    J.     R.    Weguelin. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


Annotated    Edition, 
sewed.  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  %d. 


Fcp.    Svo, 


MacDONALD.— A    BOOK    OF 

STRIFE,  IN  THE  FOR.M  OF  THE  DIARY 
OF  AN  OLD  SOUL  ;  Poems.  By  Georgel 
MacDonald,  LL.D.     ISmo.  6s. 
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MORRIS  (William). 


-continued. 


POETICAL    WORKS.        Library 

Edition.    Complete  in  1 1  volumes.    Crown 
8\o,  price  55.  net  each. 


THE 

4  vols 


EARTHLY 

5s.  net  each. 


PARADISE. 


THE     DEFENCE     OF 

VERE,  and   other   Poems. 


GUENE- 

55.  net. 


MORS  ET  VICTORIA 

Crow  n  8\o,  Ss.  net. 


a  Drama. 


MORTE  ARTHUR.— An  Aliitera- 

tive  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
From  the  Lincoln  .MS.  written  by  Robert  of 
Thornton.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Glossary.  By  .Mary  Ba.nus.  Fcp.  8vo, 
3s.  6.7. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
JASON.     5s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND 
LOVE  IS  ENOUGH  ;  a  .Morality.  5s. 
net. 


NESBIT  (E.)(Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 


LAYS    AND    LEGENDS.        First 

Series.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6('.       Second    Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


THE  STORY   OF  SIGURD   THE 
volsung,  and  the  fall  of  the 

NIBLUNGS.     5s.net. 


THE     RAINBOW 
ROSE.     Crown  8vo. 


AND       THE 


THE      .45NEIDS      OF      VIRGIL. 

Done  into  English  Verse.       5s.  net.  RILEY.  —  OLD  FASHIONED 

ROSES:  Poems.  By  James  Whitco.mb 
THE     ODYSSEY     OF     HO.MER.       Hilev.    I'imo,  gilt  top,  Ss. 

Done  into  English  Verse.       5s.  net. 


THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF, 
SO.METI.ME  KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF 
THE  WEDERGE.4TS.  Translated  by 
William  Morris  and  A.  J.  Wvatt.  Cr. 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  ; — 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  I2mo, 
25s.  :  or  5s.  each,  sold  -separately. 

The  Same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.  ;  or 
2s.  6rf.  each  sold  separately. 

New  Edition  (in  course  of  Publica- 
tion), Twelve  Parts. 

Parts  I. -VIII.,  Is.  net  each. 
Part  IX.,  2s.  net. 
Parts  .\.  and  XI.,  Is.  net. 
Part  XII.,  2s.  net. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Square 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENE- 
VERE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cheap 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6(/.  net. 

*+*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other  Works 
see  pp.  32,  43,  44  and  47. 


ROMANES.— A  SELECTION 
FRO.M  THE  POE.MS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
RO.MANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an 
Introduction  by  T.  Herbert  Warren,  Pre- 
sident of  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  ed. 


SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG.—  BAL- 
LADS OH  DOWN.  Hy  Ghoi«;l  Francis 
Savace-Armstkong,  .M.A.,  D.Litt.  Fcp. 
Svo,  7s.  6i/. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  36  Woodauts.  Svo,  gilt 
edges,  I4s.     Or  in  6  vols.     F'cp.  Svo,  21s. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTH- 
DAY BOOK.  By  Mary  F.  Dumsar. 
32mo.  gilt  edges.   Is.  6rf. 


SHEEHAN.— '  LOST  ANGEL  OF 

A  RUINED  PARADISE.'  A  Drama  of 
Modern  Life.  By  the  Kev.  P.  A.  Sheehan. 
D.D.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(f. 
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STEVENSON.— A  CHILD'S  GAR- 
DEN OF  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 


TREVELYAN  (R.  C). 

CECILIA  GONZAGA:  A  DRAMA. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6./.  net. 


WAGNER.— THE  NIBELUNGEN 
RING.  By  RrcHARD  Wagner.  Done  into 
English  Verse  by  Reginald  Rankin,  B.A., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.     Rhine  Gold,  and  Valkyrie. 
Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6rf. 

Vol.  II.    Siegfried,  and  the  Twilight 

of  the  Gods.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  %d. 


WOODWARD.— POEMATA.      By 

THE    BIRTH    OF   PARSIVAL  ;     Aj      q     ^     woodward,    M.A.,  late  Scholar   of 

DRAMA.     Fcp,  8vo,  3s.  6  /.  net.  Gonville     and    Caius     College,     Cambridge. 

Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  net. 


TWIGG.— SONGS    AND    POEMS. 

By  Lizzie  Tvvigg.  With  Introduction  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Sheehan,  D.D. 
Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6(/. 


WYLD.— THE  DREAD  INFERNO: 

Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dante. 
By  iM.  Ai,iCE  Wyld.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 


Fiction,   Humour,  etc. 


AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES. 

Selected  and  Edited,  «ith  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Short  Story,  by  Chari.es 
Sears  Baldwin,  A.M.,  Ph.d..  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
net. 


ANSTEY  (F. 


THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S, 

and  other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from 
'Punch'.)  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  3s.  net. 


VOCES      POPULI. 

from  '  Punch  '.) 


(Reprinted 


First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 


BAILEY  (H.  C). 
MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE.    With  8 

Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KARL    OF    ERBACH:    a  Tale    of 

Lichtenstein  anJ  Solgau.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY  :  a  Tale 
of  the  Days  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BEACONSFIELD  (The  Earl  of). 
Vivian  Grey.  Contarini        Fleming ; 

The      Young       Duke;        The   Rise  of   Iskan- 

Count     Alarcos :     a        der. 

Tragedy.  Sybil. 

Alroy ;  Ixion         in     Henrietta  Temple. 

Heaven  ;     The     In-    Venetia. 

fernal  Marriage ;     Coningsby. 

Popanilla.  Lothair. 

Tancred.  Endymion. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6;?.  each. 

NOVELS     AND     TALES.  THE 

HUGHENDEN      EDITION.  With     2 

Portraits     and     II     Vignettes.  11    vols. 
Crown  8vo,  42s. 

CHURCHILL.— SAVROLA:    a 

Tale  of  the  Revolution  in  Laurania.  By 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 
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CONVERSE.  — LONG     WILL  :      a 

Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  Wat  Tytler.  By 
Florence  Converse.  With  6  Illustra- 
tions by  Garth  Jones.     Crown  8vo,  6.s. 


DOUGALL.— BEGGARS  ALL.    By 

L.  DoUGALL.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6</. 


DOYLE  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

iMlCAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3.s.  6./. 

THE   REFUGEES:   a  Tale  of  the 

Huguenots.      With   25   Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  M. 


FRANCIS    (M.    E.)    (Mrs.   Francis 
Bllndkll). 

LYCHGATE   HALL:    a   Romance, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN    THAL:    a    Story   of 
Musical  Life.     Crown   8vo,  6s. 

THE      MANOR      FARM.        With 

Frontispiece  by  Cl.AL'U  C.  Du  Prk  Cooper, 
Cro\\n  Svo,  6s. 


FIANDER'S      WIDOW. 

8vo.  6s. 


Crown 


PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.    With 

8  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.    Crown 

8vo,  3s.  net. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLE- 
STAR,  and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  &d. 


FROUDE.— THE    TWO    CHIEFS 

OF  DUNBOY:  an  Irish  Romance  of  th 
Highteenth  Century.  By  James  A.  Froude 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6i/. 

DUNBAR.— THE  SONS  O'  COR- 
MAC,  AND  TALt-:S  OF  OTHER  MEN'S 
SONS  :  Irish  Legends.  By  Alois  Dunbar. 
Wkh^S  Illustrations  by  Mvra  LuxMORE.    Cr.     jj^qq^Pjq     SIDE     (THE):     bein^ 

""  Essays  in  Fiction.     By  the  Author  of  '  Times 

and   Days.'   'Auto  da   Fe,"   &c.     Crown  Svo, 
5s. 


Svo,  6s 


FARRAR   (F.    W.,    late    Dean   of 
Canterbury). 

DARKNESS     AND     DAWN:    or.    HAGGARD  (H.  Rider) 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.     An  Historic 
Tale.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 


GATHERING    CLOUDS:    a   Tale 

of    the  Days  of   St.  Chrysostom.     Crown 
Svo,  gilt  top.  6s.  net. 


FOWLER  (Edith  H.). 

THE     YOUNG      PRETENDERS. 

A  Story  of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHIL- 
DREN. With  24  Illustrations  by  Ethel 
Kate  Burgess.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.     With  21 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

Popular  Edition.   Svo,  sewed, 6*^  net. 


ALLAN'S  WIFE.     With   34    lUus- 

trations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(^ 

BEATRICE.       With     Frontispiece 

and  Vignette.     Crow  n  Svo,  3s.  Vtd. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE 
HEART,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With 
33  Illustrations.     Crow  n  Svo,  3s.  6(/. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  lllustra- 
tions.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(/. 
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Fiction,   Humour,   etc. — continued 

HAGGARD  (H.  RiD^v)—coutinued 


HAGGARD    AND    LANG.— THE 

WORLDS  DESIRE.  By  H.  Rider  Hac- 
GAKD  and  Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

HARTE.— IN    THE    CAHOUINEZ 

WOODS,  and  other  Stories  ~By  Bret 
Harte.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6rf. 

HOPE.— THE  HEART  OF  PRIX- 
CESS  OSRA.  By  .Anthony  Hope.  With 
9  Illustrations  by  Joh.n  Wl  LlAivso.v.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6rf. 


COLONEL       QUARITCH,       V.C. 

With   Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown 

8vo,  35.  6:/. 

DAWN.       With      16     Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6if. 

DR.   THERNE.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6(f. 
ERIC    BRIGHTEYES.      With    51  \ 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  61/. 

HUSSEY.  — MISS    BADSWORTH, 
HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.     With         .M.F.H.     By  Eyre  Hussev.    With6lllu.stra- 


15  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 


tions  by  G.  D.  .A.R.\iouR.     Crou  n  8vo,  ds. 


hJOAX    HASTE.       With20Iliustra-    JEROME.-SKETCHES     IN      LA- 


tion?.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6;/. 

LYSBETH  :   a   Tale  of  the   Dutch 

With  26  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


VENDER:  BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jero.me,  Author  of  'Three  Men 
in  a  Boat,'  etc.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6rf. 


JOYCE.  — OLD         CELTIC         RO- 
.M.ANCES.     Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
MAIWA'S  REVENGE.    Crown  8vo,        the  Ancient   Irish  Romantic  Tales.      Trans- 


Is.  6.f. 


lated   from  the   Gaelic.      By  P.  W.   Joyce, 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  61/. 


.MONTEZUMA'S        DAUGHTER. 

With  24  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  1  LANG  (ANDREW) 


MR.     MEESON'S     WILL.      With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6.f.  . 

XADA  THE  LILY.      With    23    II- 

lustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN  :  a    Tale  of   the 

Fall  of  Jerusalem.     With  16  Illustrations.  1 
CroA  n  8vo,  6s.  I 

SHE.     W'ith  32  Illustrations.     Cr. 

Svo.  3s.  6(f. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS:  a  Tale  of 

Three  Destinies.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SWALLOW:  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6rf. 

THE    PEOPLE    OF   THE    .MIST. 

With  16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  61/. 


A  MONK  OF  FIFE  :  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illus- 
trations by  SEr.wYN  Image.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6:/. 

THE  DISENTANGLERS.  With 
7  Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


LYALL  (Edna). 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
SLANDER.     Fcp.  Svo,  sewed,  Is. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  Svo. 
'Is.  6rf.  net. 

DOREEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WAYFARING    MEN  :    a   Story   of 

Theatrical  Life.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT:  a  Ro- 
mance  of  Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.     With   16       THE    HINDERERS:    a    Story  of 


Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6:f. 


the   Present   Time.     Cro"  n   Svo,   2s.  61/. 
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MARCHMONT.  — IN  THE   NAME    MORRIS  (William) 
OI--  A  WOMAN  :  a  Romance.     By  Arthur 
W.    Marchmont.         With    8    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


-coittinut-d. 


A     DREA.M     OF    JOHN     BALL, 
AND  A  KINGS  LESSON.     16mo,  2s.  net 


MASON  AND    LANG.-PARSON 

KELLY.     By  A.  E.  W.  .Mason  and  Andrew 
Lang.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6i/. 


MAX     MtJLLER.  —  DEUTSCHE 

LIEBE  (GEK.MAN  LOVE):  Fragments 
from  the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  .Max  .Mi  ller.  Translated  from  the 
(Serman  by  G.  A.  M.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 


MELVILLE  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  Svo,  Is.  6(/.  each. 


MORRIS  (WiLHA.M). 

A    TALE    OF    THE    HOUSE  OF 

THE  WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds 
of  the  Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 


NEWS    FROM  NOWHERE:  or, 

An  Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 

from    an    Utopian  Romance.     Post    Svo, 
Is.  6U. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE 
STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic 
by  EiRiKR  Magn^sson  and  Wii-LIAM 
Morris.     Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EirIkr 
Magnusson  and  Wii.i.iah  Morris.  Cr. 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

*x,*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other  Works, 
see  pp.  2S,  43,  44  and  47. 


NEWMAN  (Cardinal). 

LOSS  AND  GAIN:  the  Story  of  a 
Convert.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(/. 

CALLISTA:  a    Tale    of  tlic  Third 

Century.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6i/. 


NORRIS.  - 

.MEDIAN.       By 

iSvo,  6s. 


NATURE'S     CO- 
W.    E.    NoRRis.      Crown 


THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS, wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their 
Friends,  their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen, 
and  their  Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.     Square  crown  Svo,  8s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTER- 
ING PL.4IN,  which  has  also  been  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  the  Acre 
of  the   Undying.     Square  post  Svo.  5s.  net. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE 
WORLD.     Crown  Svo,  6s    net. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
END.     2  vols.     Svo, '2Ss. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WON- 
DROUS ISLES.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  8(/. 

HE    SUNDERING     FLOOD:    a 

omance.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6(/. 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.      SNAP: 

a  Legend  of  the  Lone  .Mountain.  By  C. 
Phili.iphs-Woi.i.ev.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Hi/. 


RIDLEY. —A    DAUGHTER    OF 

JAEL.     By  Lady  Ridley.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SEWELL  (Elizabeth  M.). 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall, 
(lertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivor.^ 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  plain.  Is.  6</.  each, 
extra,  gilt  edges.  2s.  6i/.  each. 


SHEEHAN.— LUKE  DELMEGE. 

By   the   Rev.   P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.     Crown 
Svo,  6s. 
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Fiction,   Humour,   etc. — coiiliintcd. 
SOMERVILLE  (E.  CE.)  and  ROSS    VAUGHAN.—  OLD     HENDRIK'S 


(Martin). 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by 
E.  Q2.  SoMEiiViLLE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ALL   ON    THE    IRISH    SHORE: 

Irish  Sketches.     With  10  Illustrations   by 
E.  CE.  SoMERVlLLE.     Crown  8vo,  65. 

AN  IRISH  COUSIN.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

THE    REAL    CHARLOTTE.     Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  6</. 

THE  SILVER  FOX.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6(/. 


STEBBING.  —  BORDERLAND 

TALES.      By  W.  Stebbino.      Crjwn  8vo., 

4s.  ed. 


STEVENSON  (Robert  Louis). 

THK  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp.  8vo, 
sewed,  Is. ;   cloth,  Is.  6t!. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE:  WITH 
OTHER  FABLES.  Crown  8vo,  bound 
in  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
—THE  DYNAMITER.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  van  de 
Grift  Stevenson.     Crov\  n  8vo,  3s.  M. 

THE  WRONG  BOX.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


THROUGH    SPECTACLES    OF 

FEELING  :  beinj<  Essays  mustly  in  Fictidn. 
By  the  .Author  of  -Times  and  Days,"  'The 
Haggard  Side,'  etc.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 


TROLLOPE  (Anthony). 

THE      WARDEN.       Crown     8vo, 
Is.  6i/. 

BARCH  ESTER  TOWERS.  Crown 

8vo,  Is.  6:1. 


TALES.  By  Captain  Arthur  O.  Vaughan, 
With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  A. 
Shepherd.    Crown  8vo  6s. 


WALFORD  (L.  B.). 

STAY-AT-HOMES.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A      STIFF-NECKED     GENERA- 
TION.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6J. 

COUSINS.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

DICK  NETHERBY.      Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

IVA     KILDARE:    a    Matrimonial 

Problem.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gel. 

LEDDY  MARGET.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6,/. 

MR.  SMITH  :  a    Part  of  his   Life. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6(/. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.      Cr.  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 


ONE  OF  OURSELVES. 

8vo,  6s. 


Crown 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6(f. 

'PLOUGHED'  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6il. 

THE  BABY'S   GRANDMOTHER. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  Sd. 

THE     HISTORY    OF    A    WEEK. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6(/. 

THE  INTRUDERS.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6rf. 

THE   .MATCHMAKER.      Cr.    Svo, 

2s.  6i/. 

THE    MISCHIEF    OF    MONICA. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6</. 

THE    ONE    GOOD    GUEST.     Cr. 

8vo,  2s.  6rf. 

TROUBLESOME    DAUGHTERS. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6rf. 
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WARD.— ONE    POOR  SCRUPLE. 
By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


WEYMAN  (Stanley). 
THE  ABBESS  OF  VLAYE.    With 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    HOUSE    OF   THE  WOLF. 

With   Frontispiece   and  Vignette.     Crown 
8vo,  3s.  &it. 

A    GENTLEMAN    OF    FRANCE. 

With    Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE     RED     COCKADE.        With 
Frontispiece  and   Vignette.      Crown   8vo, 


WEYMAN  (Stanley)— fo«//;/Hfrf. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illus- 
trations by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SOPHIA.     With  Frontispiece.    Cr. 

8vo,  6s. 

TH  E  LONG  N IGHT.  A  Tale  of  the 
Escalade  of  Geneva  in  1602.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


WHISHAW.— THE     TIGER     OF 

MUSCOVY.    BypREoWHiSHAW.   Crown 


YEATS  (S.  Levett). 
THE     CHEVALIER     D'AURIAC. 

By  S.  Levett  Veats.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


FURNEAUX  (W.). 


HARTWIG  (George). 


THE     SEA     AND     ITS     LIVING 


THE     OUTDOOR    WORLD:     or, 

l^%^T"^^a''^l^^T't^'''"^\°"^A}''''^'"A  WONDERS.      With    12    Plates    and   303 

18  Flates  (lb  or  which  are  coloured),  and  i\t     j      ..        o         .i..  ..        -i  .. 

c;.n  lit     ..\-  ..u    -T     ..      /'  u  Woodcuts.    8vo,  gut  top,  7s.  net. 

549  Illustrations  in   the  Text.     Crown  «vo,  " 

gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


BUTTERFLIES     AND      MOTHS 

(British).  With  12  Coloured  Plates  and 
241  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.     With 

8  Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo,  gilt  top, 
7s.  net. 


LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND 
STREA.MS.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and 
331  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3 
Maps,  8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 


THE  SEA  SHORE.  With  S 
Coloured  Plates  and  300  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 

With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 
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HELMHOLTZ.— POPULAR  LEC- 
TURES ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 
By  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.  With 
68  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  dd. 
each. 


MILLAIS  (John  Guille,  F.Z.S.)- 

continucd. 


Contents. — Vol.  I.  The  Relation  of  Natural 
Science  to  Science  in  General  —  Goethe's 
Scientific  Researches  —  The  Physiological 
Causes  of  Harmony  in  Music — Ice  and  Glaciers 
— The  Interaction  of  the  Natural  Forces — The 
Recent  Progress  of  the  Theory  of  Vision — The 
Conservation  of  Force — The  Aim  and  Progress 
of  Physical  Science. 

Contents. — Vol.  II.  Gustav  Magnus.  In 
Memoriam — The  Origin  and  Significance  of 
Geometrical  Axioms — The  Relation  of  Optics 
to  Painting — The  Origin  of  the  Planetary 
System  —  Thought  in  Medicine  —  Academic 
Freedom  in  German  Universities — Hermann 
von  Helmholtz  :  An  Autobiographical  Sketch. 


HUDSON  (W.  H.) 


HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  11 
Plates  and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  J.  Smit,  Brvan  Hook,  and  others. 
Svo,  10s.  6(/.  net. 


NATURE  IN  DOWN  LAND.  With 
12  Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Svo,  10s.  6if.  net 


BRITISH   BIRDS.      With  a  Chap- 

ter  on  Structure  and  Classification  by 
Frank  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16 
Plates  (8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo, 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


BIRDS  AND   MAN.      Large  crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 


MILLAIS  (John  Guille,  F.Z.S. 


THE    WILDFOWLER    IN  SCOT 

LAND.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  E. 
MiLLAls,  Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure 
Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illus- 
trations from  the  Author's  Drawings  and 
from  Photographs.  Royal  4to,  gilt  top, 
30s.  net. 


THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF 

THE  BRITISH  SURFACE-FEEDING 
DUCKS.  With  6  Photogravures  and  66 
Plates  (41  in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  Archibald  Thorburn,  and 
from  Photographs.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  £6  6s.  net. 

THE  MA.MMALS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  In  three 
volumes.  Ouarto  \\i  in.  by  12  in.),  cloth, 
gilt  edfjes,  price  .£6  6s.  net  each  volume. 

Volume  I.,  with  18  Photogravures  by 
the  Author;  31  Coloured  Plates  by  the 
Author,  Archihald  Thorburn,  and  G.  E. 
Lodge;  and  63  Uncoloured  Plates  by  the 
Author,  and  from  Photographs. 


Vols.  II.  and  III. 


[/»  Preparation. 


'^*  Only  1,025  copies  printed  for  England 
and  America.  Prospectus,  with  Specimen 
Plate,  sent  on  application. 


PROCTOR  (Richard  A.). 

LIGHT  SCI ENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS.  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  M. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 

Familiar    Essays   on   Scientific   Subjects. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 

PLEASANT  W^AYS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(;. 

NATURE    STUDIES.     By    R.    A. 

Proctor,   Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.   Crown  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 


LEISURE  READINGS.     By  R.  A. 

Proctor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  A.  C.  Ranvard.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6rf. 

*^*For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  18 
ami  41,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Works. 


STANLEY.— A  FAMILIAR  HIS- 
TORY OF  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6rf. 
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WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.).  WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.)— continued. 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  a 
Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of 
Construction.  \Vith  140  Illustrations 
8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HO.VIE:    a   Popular 

Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  701; 
Illustrations.     8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  ABROAD:  a  Popular 
Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.     8vo,  7s.  net.  I 


PETLAND  REVISITED.    With  33 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


OUT  OF  DOORS:  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6<f. 


STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a    De- 

scription  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands  '. 
With  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  &d. 


Works  of  Reference. 


I 


ANNUAL  REGISTER  (THE).    A 

Review    of    Public    Events    at    Home    and  i 
Abroad,  for  the  year  1903.     8vo,  18s. 

Volumes   of    the   Annual    Register    for    the 
years  1863-1902  can  still  be  had.     18s.  each. 


CHARITIES  REGISTER.    THE 

ANNUAL,  AND  DIGEST:  being  a 
Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or 
available  in  the  .Metropolis.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  to  tie 
Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
London.     8vo,  5s.  net. 


CHISHOLM.— HANDBOOK  OF 
CO.MAIERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Geo. 
G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Edin.>.  With 
37  Maps  and  6  Diagrams.  8vo,  I5s.  net. 


GWILT.  —  AN  ENCYCLOP.4£DIA 
OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Joseph  Gwii.T, 
F.S.A.  With  1,700  Engravings.  Revised 
(1S88),  with  Alterations  and  Considerable 
Additions  by  Wvatt  Papwonth.  8vo, 
21s.   net. 


MAUNDER  (Sa.muel). 
BIOGRAPHICAL        TREASURY. 

With  Supplement  brought  down  to  1889. 
By  Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

TREASURY    OF    KNOWLEDGE 
A.N'D     LIBRARY     OF     REFERENCE. 

Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  TREASURY   OF    BOTANY. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindlev,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.  W'ith  20  Steel  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Two  Parts.  Fcp. 
8vo,  12s. 


RICH.  A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A  Rich,  B. A.  With 
2,000  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


ROGET.— THESAURUS  OF  ENG- 
LISH WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary- 
Composition.  By  Petek  .Mark  Rooet, 
MI).,  F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  Author's  Son,  John  Linvis  Rooet. 
Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


LONGMANS'    GAZETTEER     OF    WILLICH.— POPULAR   TABLES 


THE  WORLD.  Edited  by  George  G. 
Cmsiioi.M,  .M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
(ieographical  and  Statistical  Societies. 
Cheaper  Reissue.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 
net ;  half-morocco,  21s.  net. 


for  giving  information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
Charles  M.  Wh.i.ich.  Edited  by  H.  Benci; 
Jones.     Crown  8vo,  10s,  6rf, 
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ALICK'S     ADVENTURES.—  By 

G.  R.    With  8  Illustrations  by  John  Hassall. 
Crown  Svo,  35.  %d. 


Children's  Books. 

LANG  (Andrew).— Edited  by. 


BOLD   TURPIN 

Sung  by  Sam  W'eller. 
in  Colour  by  L.  D.  L 
6s. 


a    Romance,  as 

With  16  Illustrations 
Oblong  4to,  boards, 


BROWN.— THE  BOOK  OF 
SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  With  8  llllistra- 
tions  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  M. 
net. 


CRAKE  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR:  or,  The  First 

Chronicle  of  /Escendune.  Crown  Svo 
silver  top,  'Is.  net. 

ALEGAR    THE     DANE;   or,    Tin 

Second  Chronicle  of  /Escendune.  Crowr 
Svo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL    HEIRS:    being   the 

Third  and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^scendune. 
Crown  Svo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE    OF   WALDERNE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown 
Svo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story 
of  Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey      Crown  Svo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 


DENT.— IN  SEARCH  OF  HOME  ; 
a  Story  of  East-End  Waifs  and  Strays.  By 
Phyllis  O.  Dent.  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Colour  by  Ha.mel  Lister.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6;/. 
net. 


HENTY  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 
YULE  LOGS:    Eleven   Stories  by 

various   Authors.     With    61    Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

YULE  TIDE  YARNS:  Ten  Stories 

by  various  Authors.    With  45  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.    With 

138  Illustrations.     Crown    Svo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  RED    FAIRY  BOOK.     With 

100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE      GREEN      FAIRY     BOOK. 

With    99    Illustrations.       Crown    Svo,   gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.     With 

65  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE    YELLOW    FAIRY    BOOK. 

With    104    Illustrations.      Crown  Svo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
67  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo, gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE     VIOLET      FAIRY     BOOK. 

With  S  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE    CRIMSON    FAIRY    BOOK. 

With  S  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE     BROWN      FAIRY     BOOK. 

With    8    Coloured    Plates    and    42    other 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE     BLUE     POETRY     BOOK. 

With    100    Illustrations.     Crown   Svo,   gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.    With 

66  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 

With    100    Illustrations.     Crown    Svo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE     ANIMAL     STORY    BOOK. 

With    67    Illustrations.      Crown    Svo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE    RED    BOOK    OF   ANIMAL 

STORIES.    With  65  Illustrations.    Crown 
ovo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  EN- 
TERTAINMENTS. With  66  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.    With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges.  6s, 
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LYALL.— THE       B  U  H  G  E  S  S  T  E  V  E  N  S  O  N.— A     CHILD'S 

LETTERS ;  a  Record  of   Child  Life  in  the  GARDEN      OF    VERSES.       By    Robert 

Sixties.     B>    Edna  LvAi.i..     With  Coloured  Louis  Si  evenson.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 
Frontispiece  and  8  other  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6(/. 


MACDONALD.  —  BABIES 

CLASSICS.  Chosen  hy  Lilia  Scott 
MacDonai.i).  With  B7  Illustrations  and  37 
Initial  Letters  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Large 
Crown.     4s.  6if.  net. 


MEADE  (L.  T.). 


UPTON  (Florence  K.  AND  Bertha) 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO 
DUTCH  DOLLS  AND  A  'GOLLI- 
WOGG  '.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong 
4to,  6s. 


DADDY'S   BOY.      With  8  Illustra 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.  With 
7  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.  With 
7  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net, 

THE    HOUSE   OF   SURPRISES. 

With    6    Illustrations.      Crown    Svo,    gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE 
SEASIDE.  With  31  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  6s. 


THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO- 
CART.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong 
4to,  6s. 


THE  GOLLnVOGG'S  BICYCLE 
CLUB.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong 
4to,  6s. 


PACKARD.-  THE    YOUNG     ICE 

WHALH;RS.  By  WiNTHROP  Packard. 
With  16  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by 
the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


PENROSE.— CHUBBY:     A    Nuis 

ance.     liy    .Mrs.   Penrose.        With   8  Illus 
trations.      Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6(/. 


THE     COLLI  WOGG      IN     WAR. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6s. 


THE      GOLLIWOGG'S      POLAR 

ADVENTURES.        With     31      Coloured 
Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6s, 


THE  GOLLIWOGG'S   AIR-SHIP. 

With  3!  Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to,  6s. 


R  O  B  B  I  N  S.  —  DUTCH       DOLL 

DITTIES.  Written  and  Illustrated  with 
Photographs  by  Louis  RoisniNS.  41o,  boards, 
2s.  6d. 


ROBERTS.— THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  CAPTAIN  ,10HN  S.MITH:  Captain  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  some- 
time President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P. 
RoHKRTS.  With  3  Maps  and  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


THE    GOLLIWOGG'S     CIRCUS. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates,     Oblong  4to,  6s. 


THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  HOL- 
LAND. With  29  Coloured  Plates,  Oblong 
4to,  6s, 


THE   VEGE-MEN'S    REVENGE. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates,     Oblong  4to,  6s. 
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Arnold's    (Sir    Edwin)    Seas    and    Lands. 

With  17  Illustrations.     3s.  6J. 


Bag:ehot's     (W.) 
3s.  M. 


Biog'raphical     Studies. 


Contents. — The  Character  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  —  Lord  Brougham  —  Mr.  Gladstone  — 
William  Pitt — Bolingbroke  as  a  Statesman  — 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis-  Adam  Smith  as 
a  Person — Lord  Althjrp  and  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832. 

Addenda. — The  Prince  Consort — What  Lord 
Lyndhurst  really  was — The  Tribute  at  Hereford 
to  SirG.  C.  Lewis— Mr.  Cobden— Lord  Palmer- 
ston — The  Earl  of  Clarendon — Mr.  Lowe  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Monsieur  Guizot 
— Professor  Cairnes — Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bag'ehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3s.  6rf. 

Contents.  — The  Postulates  of  English 
Political  Economy  —  (1)  Transferability  of 
Labour;  (2)  Transferability  of  Capital — The 
Preliminaries  of  Political  Economy  —  Adam 
Smith  and  Our  Modern  Economy — Malthus 
— RiCAHDo — The  Growth  of  Capital — Cost  of 
Production, 

Bagehot's   (W.)  Literary  Studies.      With 

Portrait.     3  vols.,  3s.  %d.  each. 

Contents. — Vol.  1.  Preliminary  Memoir — 
Hartley  Coleridge — Shakespeare,  the  Man — 
William  Cowper — The  First  Edinburgh  He- 
viewers  —  Edward  Gibbon  —  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 

Contents. — Vol.  II. — Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay — Beranger — The  Waverley  Novels 
— Charles  Dickens— John  Milton— Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu — Clough's  Poem  — Sterne 
and  Thackeray — Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and 
Browning:  or  Pure,  Ornate  and  Grotesque 
Art  in  English  Poetry. 

Contents. — Vol.  III.  Letters  on  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  1851 — C^esarism  as  it  existed  in  18ti,T 
— Oxford — Bishop  Butler — The  Ignorance  ol 
Man — On  the  Emotion  of  Conviction — The 
Metaphysical  Basis  of  Toleration — The  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill — Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son—  Bad  Lawyers  or  Good  —  The  Credit 
Mobilier  and  Banking  Companies  in  France — 
Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Wilson. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6    Illustrations.     3s.  6if. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  .V.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.      With  G  Illustrations.      3s.  Grf. 

Baring=Qould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     3s.  6i/. 

Baring=Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Religious  Belief.  2  vols. 
3s.  6if.  each. 


Becker's  (W.  A.)  Callus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  6i/. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations 
of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.    3s.  6rf. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma= 
shonaland.     With  117  Illustrations.    3s.  («f. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sun= 
beam  '.     With  66  Illustrations.     3s.  &/. 

Buckle's  (H.  T.)  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot= 
land.     3  vols.     10s.  6./. 

Churchill's  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand    Field    Force,    1897-     With  6 

Maps  and  Plans.     3s.  61/. 

Clodd's  (E).  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain  Ac- 
count  of  Evolution.     With   77  Illustrations. 

3s.  6;/. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very   Rev.   J.   S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul.     With  46  Illustrations.     3s.  6(/. 

Dougairs(L.)  Beggars  All:  a  Novel.  3s.  Gii' 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.    A 

Tale    of   Monmouth's   Rebellion.      With    10 
Illustrations,  3s.  G(f. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.     3s.  GJ. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :   A 

Tale  of   the  Huguenots.     With   25   Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  %d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro 
Letters.     3s.  Grf. 

Froude's(J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     3s.  61/.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A. 

3  vols.     10s.  61;. 


The  English  in  Ireland. 


Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon.    3s.  Gif. 

[  Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 

Armada,  and  other  Essays.     3s.  6(/. 

Froude's  (J.    A.)  English  Seamen  in   the 
Sixteenth  Century.     3s.  M. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.     4  vols.     3s.  Grf.  each. 

Froude's  (J.   A.)    The  Council  of   Trent. 

3s.  Grf. 
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Froude's(J.  A.)ThomasCarlyle:  a  History  i  Hagg^ard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist. 

of   his    Life.     1795-1835.      2   vols.     7s.     1834-1      With  16  Illustrations.     3.s.  6i/. 
1881.     2  vols.     7s.  ' 

Haggard's  (H.    R.)  Joan  Haste.     With  20 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Csesar:  aSketch.     S.';.  6if.  Illustrations.     3s.  6rf. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  an  J    Haggard's  (H.    R.)   Heart  of  the   World. 
Her  Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations.   3s.  6rf.         With  15  Illustrations.     3s.  6rf. 

Froude  s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun=     Haggards  (H.   R.)  Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.         great  Trek.     With  8  Illustrations.     3s.  %d. 
3s.  6i/. 

Froude's    (J.    A.)    Life    and     Letters    of    "fK8^"rd    (H.    R. )    and    Lang's    (A.)  TheJ 
Erasmus.     Ss.  6r/.  Worlds    Desire.      With    27   Illustrations. 

3s.  6  /. 
Froude's    (J.    A.)    Selections    from     the 
Writings  of.    3s.  6i/.  Marte's  (Bret)   In   the  Carquinez   Woods 

and  other  Stories.     3s.  6/. 
Qleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait.    3s.  6if.  Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 

tures   on  Scientific   Subjects.     With  68 
Qreville's(C.  C.  F.)Journalof  the  Reignsof        Illustrations.     2  vols.     3s.  <i/.  each. 
King  Qeorge  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.     8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each.  Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 

Osra.     With  9  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 
Haggard's   (H.    R.)  She:   A  History  of  Ad- 
venture.    With  32  Illustrations.     3s.  6</.  j  Mowitt's      (W.)     Visits     to     Remarkable 

Places.      With  80  Illustrations.     3s.  6i/. 
Haggard's    (H.     R.)    Allan    Quatermam. 

With  21  Illustrations.    3s.  M.  Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart :  My  ■ 

Haggard's  (H.R.)  Colonel  Quaritch.V.C- I      Autobiography.     With  Portrait.    3s.  6rf. 
a  Tale  of    Country  Life.     With   Frontispiece      ,    „      .      ,  ,r.  >  r--    .j         j  u    j  ,•,•  ■ 

and  Vignette     'is  M  Jefferies' (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.     With 

*"  ■         '       ■  '       Portrait.     3s.  6:/. 

Haggard's   (H.    R.)    Cleopatra.      With    29 
Illustrations.    3s.  6./.  Jefferies'  (R. )  Red  Deer.     With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    3j.  M. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White 
Heart.     With  33  Illustrations.    3s.  6./.  Jefferies' (R.)  Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.     With, 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  3s.  6ci, 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.     With 
51  Illustrations.    3,.  6./.  Jefferies'    (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the   Field. 

j       With    Portrait    from    the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.     With  Frontis-        Cathedral.    3s.  6(/. 
piece  and  Vignette.     3s.  6 i.  I 

Kaye    (5ir   J.)  and    Malleson's  (Colonel) 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.      With  34        Historv  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8. 

Illustrations.     3s.  6(/.  (i  vols.     3s.  6./.  each. 


Haggard's  ( H.  R. )  Montezuma's  Daughter 

With  25  Illustrations.     3s.  6(/. 


Knight's     (E.     F.)    The    Cruise    of    the 

'  Alerte  '  :   the  Narrative   of   a   Search    for 
I      Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)    The   Witch's    Head.        With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.      3s.  6,/. 

With  1()  Illustrations.     3s.  6 /.  I 

^,     ,^     ,^  .    ..        .,  Kni,;ht's    (E.    F.)       The    Cruise    of    the 

Haggard  s   (H.    R.)   Mr.     Mecson's    Will.         •  Falcon  '  :  a  Voyaye  to  S.uth  America  in  a 

With  1(>  Illustrations.     3s.  6./.  ;      30-Ton  Yacht.      With  2  .Maps  and   13  Illus- 

j      trations.     3s.  (i:/. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.     With  23  I 
Illustrations.    3s.  6rf.  Knight's  (E.    F.)   Where  Three   Empires 

Meet  :     a    Narrative    of    Recent    Travel    in 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.      With  16  Illustra-         Kashmir.    Western    Tibet,    Baltistan,  Gilgit. 

tions.     3s.  6(/.  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations.     3s.  61/. 
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Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  'Falcon'  on  the 
Baltic:  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammer- 
smith to  Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht. 
With  Map  and  11  Illustrations.     35.  M. 

Kostlin's  (J.)  L'fe  of  Luther.  With  62 
Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  IVISS.  3s.  %d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.     With   20  ' 

Illustrations.     3".  6?. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.   2 

vols.     7.S. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.     3s.  6  f . 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.     3.S.  6</. 

Lang's  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations. 

3.S-.  &/.  i 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghost".     S-i.  6/. 

Lees  (J.  A.)andClutterbuck's(W.  J.)  B.C. 
1887,    A    Ramble   in    British  Columbia. 

With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.     3.?.  6/. 

Levett=Yeats'  (S.)  The  Chevalier 
D'Auriac.     3s.  &d. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  With 
12    Portraits.      'Albany'    Edition.      12   vols. 
3s.  6(/.  each. 
Vols.  I. -VI.     History  of  England  from 

THE  ACCKSSION  OP  JaMES  THE  SECOND. 

Vols.  VII. -X.     Essays  and  Biographies, 
Vols.     XI. -XII.      Speeches,     Lays     of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc  ,  and  Index. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4 
Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays  '.     3s.  firf. 

Macleod's  (H.   D.)  Elements  of  Banking. 

3s.  6(/. 

Marbot's  (Baion  c'e)  Memoirs.  Translated. 
2  vols.     7s. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.     3^.  6;/ 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A  )  Parson 
Kelly.     3s.  6,r 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.     8  vols.     3s,  6((.  each. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    3s.  6(i. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.     3s.  M. 

Milner's  (Geo.)  Country    Pleasures:    the 

Chronicleof  a  Vcarchiefly  in  a  Garden.  3s.  6rf, 

Nansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
land.    With    142    Illustrations    and    a    Map, 

3s,  6(/. 


Phillipps=Wolley's  (C.)  Snap  :  a  Legend  of 
the    Lone  Mountain.     With   13   Illustrations. 

3s.  fid. 

Proctor's  (R.    A.)  The   Orbs   Around   Us. 

3s.  6if. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

35.  li:^ 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.     3s.  6.?. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours. 

3s.  6(;. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infini- 
ties :  a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our 
Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the 
Infinities  around  us.     3s.  6rf. 

Proctor's  (R.   A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours. 

3s.  6</. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours.     3s.  6:/. 
Proctor's    (R.    A.)    Rough     Ways    made 

Smooth.     3s.  %d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.     3s,  6(/. 

Proctor's  (R.    A.)   Myths  and  Marvels  of 

Astronomy.     3s.  f,d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.     3s.  M. 
Proctor's  (R.    A.)  Leisure   Readings.     By 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Edward  Clodd.  Andrew 

Wilson,  Tho.mas  Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ran- 

YARD.     With  Illustrations.     3s.  'od. 
Rossetti's  (Maria  F. )  A  Shadow  of  Dante 

35.  M. 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 

Carthaginians.      With    Maps,    Plans,   etc. 

3s.  61^ 
Stanley's  (Bishop)     Familiar   History    of 

Birds.      With  160  Illustrations.     3s.  6</. 

Stephen's  (Sir  Leslie)  The  Playground  of 

Europe   (The  Alps).       With  4  Illustrations. 

3s.  %d. 
Stevenson's  (R.   L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 

Dr.    Jekyll   and   Mr.    Hyde;    with   other 

Fables.     3s.  6,(. 
Stevenson   (R.    L.)   and   Osbourne's  (LI.) 

The  Wrong  Box.     3s.  6,/. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 

(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights.— The  Dynamiter.      3s.  61/. 

Trevelyan's(S!r  O.  0.)The  Early  History 

of  Charles  James  Fox.    3s.  6if, 
Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 

Wolf  :  a  Romance.     3s.  61/. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Petland   Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.     3s.  6<f. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.     3s,  6./. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    With  11 
Illustrations.     3s.  6rf. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  etc. 


ACTON.  —  MODERN  COOKERY. 

By  EuzA  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  45.  6rf. 

ANGWIN.— SIMPLE    HINTS   ON 

CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and 
Economical  Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes, 
and  Classes  for  Technical  Instruction.  By 
M.  C.  Angwin,  Diplomate  (First  Class)  of 
the  National  Union  for  the  Technical  Train- 
ing of  Women,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 

ASHBY.— HEALTH  IN  THE  NUR- 
SERY. By  Henry  Ashhv,  .M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  3.s.  net. 

BRODR  IBB.— MANUAL   OF 

HEALTH  AND  TE.MPKRANCE.  By  T. 
B-/ODRIBB,  .M.A.  Compiled,  Revised  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rlthven  Pvm,  M.A, 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  6:f. 

BUCKTON.— HEALTH     IN    THE 

HOUSE;  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physio- 
logy. By  .Mrs.  C.  M.  Blckton.  With  41 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.      Crown  Svo,  2s. 

BULL  (Tho.mas,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE 
MANAGE.MENT  OF  THEIR  HEALTH 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREG- 
NANCY. Fcp.  Svo,  sewed,  Is.  6if. ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 


DE  SALIS  {\\f^.\— continued. 
FLORAL    DECORATIONS. 

8vo,  Is.  6i/. 


Fcp. 


Fcp.' 


GARDENING  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp. 

Svo,  Part  L,  Vegetables,  Is.  67.     Part  U., 
Fruits,  Is.  6(/. 

NATIONAL  VIANDS  "X  LA  MODE, 

Fcp.  Svo,  Is,  6i/. 

NE;V-LAID     eggs.       Fcp.    Svo. 

Is.  B,/. 

OYSTERS    A    LA    MODE. 

Svo,  Is.  U. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  A  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp. 

Svo,  Is.  6i/. 

SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  A" 

LA  .MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  %d. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES 

X  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  M. 

TEMPTING    DISHES  FOR 

SMALL  INCOMES.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 

EVERY    HOUSEHOLD.       Crown    Svo, 
Is.  M. 


THE      MATERNAL       MANAGE-  ^ANN -LIVERPOOL      SCHOOL 

MENT  OF  CHILDREN    IN    HEALTH  ,fK  ,-,,;,.  ^ Ay  RFC  1^^^   BOOK      By  E 

AND  DISEASE.    Fcp  Svo,sewed,  Is.  6,/,;  ^,  \,^,^^^,^'^^,^,),,,f  ^;.*;  ",,^6^"             ' 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 


DE  SALIS  (Mrs.). 
X   LA    MODE   COOKERY.     With 

24  Plates  (16   in  Colour).     Crown  Svo,  5s, 
net, 

CAKES   AND   CONFECTIONS  A 

LA  MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6((. 

DOGS  :    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 
Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

DRESSEDGAME  AND  POULTRY 

X  LA  .MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6rf. 

DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  6./. 

DRINKS  X  LA  MODE      Fcp.  8vo, 
Is.  6rf, 

ENTREES   X    LA   MODE.      Fcp. 

Svo,  Is,  6(/. 


PAUL.— A     TEXT-BOOK     OF 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.     By  F.  T.  Palh., 

F.R.C.S. 

Part  I.  With  96  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  2s. 

Part.  II.  With  79  Illustrations,     Cr.  Svo,  2s. 

Complete  in  1  vol.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 

POOLE.  —  COOKERY    FOR   THE 

Dl.VBETIC.  By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Pooi.K. 
With  Preface  by  Dr.  Paw.     Fcp.  Svo,  2s.  lad. 

R  O  T  H  E  R  A  M.  —  HOUSEHOLD 

COOKERY  RECIPES,  By  ,M,  A,  Rothe- 
UAM,  First  Class  Diplomce,  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  London,     Crown  Svo,  2s, 

WILSON.- A     MANUAL    OF 

HE.M.TH-SCIHNCE  adapted  for  use  in 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  With  74  Illustrations, 
Crown  Svo,  2s,  6i(. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


BENN.— STYLE  IN  FURNITURE. 

By   R.   Davis  Benn.     With   102    Plates   by 
W.  C.  Baldock.     8vo,  21s.  net. 


BURNSAND  COLENSO.— 

LIVING  ANATOMY.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns, 
R.B.A.,  and  Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A, 
M.D.  40  Plates,  lU  by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate 
containing  Two  Figures — (a)  A  Natural  .Male 
or  Female  Figure ;  (b)  The  same  Figure 
Anatomatised.     In  a  Portfolio,  75.  &d.  net. 


ELGOOD  AND  JEKYLL.— SOME 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  after  Drawings  by 
George  S.  Elgood,  R.I.,  with  Notes  by 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  50  Coloured  Plates. 
Royal  4to  (13i  in.xga  in.).     £2  2s.  net. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

MUSIC     AND    MORALS.       With 

Portrait  of   the   Author,    Fac-similes   and 
Diagrams.     Crown   8vo,  6s.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 


HENDERSON.— MODERN  MUSI- 
CAL DRIFT.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Contents. — Parsifalia  ;  I.  A  Pure  Fool  in  the 
NeA-  World.  2.  Ethics  and  .■Esthetics.  3. 
The  National  Religious  Drama. — Der  Ring  da 
NibcluHi^t'n :  1.  A  Futile  God  and  a  Potent 
Devil.  2.  The  Woman  and  the  Serpent.  3. 
Back-worlds  Gods  and  Over- Woman. — Isolde's 
Serving  \]"oti!an. — Richard  Strauss  :  ].  The  His- 
torical Survey.  2.  The  Esthetic  View.  3. 
What  does  it  all  Mean  ?  4.  Strauss  and  the 
Song- Writers. — Ajix Itatieiis  :  1.  Italian  Opera 
of  To-day.  2.  The  Classic  of  the  Unprogres- 
sive. — The  Oratorio  of  To-day. 


HUISH,  HEAD  AND  LONG- 
MAN.-sa.mplers  AND  TAPESTRY 
EMBROIDERIES.  By  .Marcus  B.  Huish, 
LL.B.  :  also  '  The  Stitchery  of  the  same,'  by 
Mrs.  Head  ;  and  '  Foreign  Samplers,"  by 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Long.man.  With  30  Reproduc- 
tions in  Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in 
Monochrome.     4to,  £2  2s.  net. 


HULLAH.— THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  MUSIC.  By  John  Hullah. 
Svo,  8s.  6rf. 


JAMESON  (Mrs.  Anna). 

SACRED      AND      LEGENDARY 

ART,  containing  Legends  of  the  Angels  and 
Archangels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles, 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.     2  vols.     8vo,  20s.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  the  Benedictines  and 
Augustines,  and  Orders  derived  from  their 
Rules,  the  iMendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St. 
Mary.  With  11  Etchings  and  88  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo,   10s.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 
OR  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.  De- 
votional with  and  without  the  Infant  Jesus, 
Historical  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Assumption,  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Christian  Art.  With  27 
Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.     Svo,  lOs.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD, 

as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  with  that 
of  His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  ;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.     2  vols.     Svo,  20s.  net. 

MACFARREN.— LECTURES  ON 

HAR.MONY.      By   Sir   G.   A.    Macfarren. 
Svo,  12s. 

MATTHAY  (Tobias). 
THE  ACT  OF   TOUCH    IN  ALL 

ITS  DIVERSITY.  An  Analysis  and  Syn- 
thesis of  Pianoforte  Tone  Production. 
With  22  Illustrations.     Svo,  7s.  61/. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PIANOFORTE-PLAYING.  A  School- 
book  based  on  the  .A.uthor's  'The  Act  of 
Touch'.  With  two  New  Chapters:  Direc- 
tions for  Learners  and  Advice  to  Teachers 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6c7. 

MORRIS  (WlLLIA.M). 

ARCHITECTURE,  INDUSTRY 
AND  WEALTH.  Collected  Papers.  Cr. 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART. 

Five  Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
London,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.     Cr.  Svo,  4s.  6rf. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIR.MINGHAM 
MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART  ON 
21sT  FEBRUARY,  1894.  Svo,  2s.  6<f.  net. 
(Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 
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MORRIS  (William)— io«////»(y/. 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN- 
DESIGNING:  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Working  Men's  Colle>;e,  London,  on  10th 
December,  18S1.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6(^  net. 
{Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.)  j 

ART  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS 
(1888)  AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
OF  TO-DAY  (1889).  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
net.(    Printed  in  '  Golden '  Type.)  j 

ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    ESSAYS.  ] 

By    Members    of    the     Arts     and    Crafts 
Exhibition    Society.     With   a  Preface   by  , 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6(/.  net.  [ 

***  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other  Works,    | 
see  pp.  32  and  47.  ; 


NEWLANDSMITH.  —  THE 

TEMPLE  OF  ART:  A  Plea  for  the 
Higher  Realisation  of  the  Artistic  Vocation. 
By  Ernest  Newlandsmith.  With  Frontis- 
piece.     Crown  8vo,  3s.   6d.   net. 


S  COTT.— PORTRAITURES  OF 
JULIUS  C.-ESAR:  a  Monograph.  By 
Frank  Jesup  Scott.  With  38  Plates  and 
49  Figures  in  the  Text.  Imperial  8vo, 
21s.  net. 


VANDERPOEL.-COLOUR  PRO- 

BLE.MS  :  a  Practical  .Manual  for  the  Lay 
Student  of  Colour.  By  Emilv  Noyes 
Vanderpoel.  With  117  Plates  in  Colour. 
Sq.  8vo,  21s.  net. 


VAN  DYKE.— A  TEXT-BOOK  ON 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By 
John  C.  Van  Dvke.  With  110  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  6^. 


WILLARD.  —  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  ITALIAN  ART.  By  Ashton 
Rollins  Willard.  Part  I.  Sculpture. 
Part  II.  Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
numerous  full-page  Illustrations.  Svo,  21s. 
net. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


AMERICAN    LITERARY 

CRITICIS.M.  Selected  and  Edited,  v^  ith  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  William  .Morton 
Payne,    LL.D.      Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


BARING -GOULD.— CURIOUS 

MYTHS   OF   THE   .MIDDLE  AGES.     By 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6r/. 


AUTO    DA 

Essays  :    some 
By    the    Author    of 
Crown  Svo,  5s 


Ft    AND 

being    Essays 
Essays    ii 


OTHER 

in    Fiction 
I    Paradox '. 


BAGEHOT.  —  LITERARY 
STUDIES.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  With 
Portrait.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6</.  each. 

Contents.— Vol.  I.  Preliminary  Memoir — 
Hartley  Coleridge — Shakespeare,  the  Man — 
William  Cowper — The  First  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers —  Edward  Gibbon  —  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 

Contents  — Vol.  II.  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay — Beranger — The  Waverley  Novels 
— Charles  Dickens — John  .Milton — Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu — doughs  Poems — Sterne 
and  Thackeray — Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and 
Browning  :  or,  Pure,  Ornate  and  Grotesque 
Art  in  English  Poetry. 

Contents. — Vol.  III.  Letters  on  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  1S51— Ciesarism  as  it  existed  in  18H5 
— Oxford  —  Bishop  Butler — The  Ignorance  of 
Man — On  the  Emotion  of  Conviction — The 
Metaphysical  Basis  of  Toleration — The  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill— Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son —  Bad  Lawyers  or  Good  —  The  Credit  i 
Mobilier  and  Banking  Companies  in  France —  j 
Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Wilson. 


B  A  Y  N  E  S.  —  SHAKESPEARE 

STUDIES,  and  other  Essays.     By  Tho.mas 
Spencer    Bavnes,    LL.B.,    LL.D.      Crown 

Svo,  7s.  6(/. 


BONNELL.  —  CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE,  GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE 
AUSTE.N  :  Studies  in  their  Works.  By 
Henry  H.  Bonnell.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6.?. 
net. 

BOOTH.— THE  DISCOVERY  AND 
DECIPHERMENT  OF  THE  TRILING- 
UAL CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS.    By 

Ari'Mlr   John  Booth,  M.A.     With  a  Plan 
of  Persepolis.     Svo,  14s.  net. 


BURGOYNE.— COLLOTYPE  FAC- 
simile  and  type  transcript  of 
an  elizabethan  manuscript, 
i>rhsi:rvei)  at  alnwick  castle, 

NORTHU.MBERLAND.  Transcribed  and 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
I'rank  j.  Burgovne,  Librarian  of  the 
Lambeth  Public  Libraries.  With  90  full- 
page  Collotype  Facsimiles  an  I  4  other  Illus- 
trations.    Royal  4to,  £4  4s.  pet. 
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CHARITIES   REGISTER,   THE 

ANNUAL,  AND  DIGEST:  being  a  Clas- 
sified Register  of  Charities  in  or  available 
in  the  Metropolis.  With  an  IntroJuc  ion 
by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  London. 
8vo,  5s.  net. 


CHRISTIE.  —  SELECTED 

ESSAYS  AND   PAPERS    OF    RICHARD 

.  COPLEY    CHRISTIE,   M.A.   O.xon.,    Hon. 

LL.D.    Vict.      With     Portraits     and     other 

Illustrations.     Large  crown   8vo,    125.  net. 


DICKINSON.  —  KING  ARTHUR 
IN  CORNWALL.  By  \V.  HowsHip  Dickin- 
son, M.D.  With  5  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  M. 


FROST.— A  MEDLEY  BOOK.     By 

George  Frost.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  3s.  6rf. 
net. 


GILKES  (A.  H.),  Master  of  DuKvich 
College. 

THE  NEW  REVOLUTION.     Fcp. 

8vo,  Is.  net. 

A  DAY  AT  DULWICH.     Fcp.  Svo. 

A  DIALOGUE.     Fcp.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

*»*  This  Dialogue  deals  in  the  manner  of 
Socrates  with  the  question  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Church. 


ERASMUS.— THE  EPISTLES  OF 

ERASMUS,  from  his  Earl  est  Letters  to  his 
Fifty-Hrst  Year,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time. 
English  Translations  from  the  Correspon- 
dence, with  a  Commentary  confirming  the 
Chronological  arrangement,  and  supplying 
further  Biographical  matter.  By  Francis 
Morgan  Nichols.  2  vols.  Svo,  18s.  net 
each. 


ESSAYS  IN  PARADOX.     By  the 

Author  of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days'.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 


EVANS.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE 
IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS  AND 
ORNAMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  With  537  Illus- 
trations.    Svo,  10s.  6rf.  net. 


EXPLODED      IDEAS,     AND 

OTHER     ESSAYS.       By     the    Author  of 
'  Times   and  Days  '.      Crown   Svo,  5s. 


HAGGARD  (H.  Rider). 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR:  being  his 
Commonplace  Book  for  189S.  With  36 
Illustrations,  by  0.  Leon  Little,  2  Maps 
etc.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  &d.  net. 

A    GARDENER'S    YEAR.      With 

26  Illustrations.     Svo,  I2s.  M.  net. 

RURAL  ENGLAND:  being  an 
Account  of  Agricultural  and  Social  Re- 
searches carried  out  in  the  years  1901  and 
1902.  With  23  Agricultural  Maps  and  75 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  2  vols. 
Svo,  36s.  net. 


HARVEY-BROOK  S.-MAR- 

RIAGE  AND  MARRIAGES  :  Before  and 
After,  for  Young  and  Old.  By  E.  C.  Harvev- 
Brooks.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  net. 


FITZWYGRAM.— HORSES  AND 

STABLES.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
WVGRAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo,  3s.  net. 


HENDERSON. —THE   SCIENCE 

OF  WAR.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  Author  of  'Stonewall  Jackson 
and  the  American  Civil  War,'  etc.  Edited 
by  Captain  Nkill  Malcolm,  D.S.O.  Wit  1 
a  Memoir  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
V.C.,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the 
Author. 


FLETCHER.— THE  SCHOOL  OF 

THE  HEART.     By  Margaret  Fletcher. 

Fcp.  Svo,  2s.  6(/.  net. 

Contents.— Falling  in  Love— Married  Life — 
The  Woman  of  Leisure. 


HIME.— GUNPOWDER  AND  AM- 
MUNITION: their  Origin  and  Progress. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  W.  L.  Hime  (late) 
Royal  Artillery.     Svo,  9s.  net. 
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HODGSON.— OUTCAST  ESSAYS 
AND  VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.  By 
Shadwouth  H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  8s.  GJ. 

HO  EN  I  G. —  INQUIRIES  CON- 
CERNING THE  TACTICS  OF  THE 
FUTURE  By  Fritz  Hoenig.  With  1 
Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated 
by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower.    8vo,  ISs.  net. 


HUBBARD.— NEOLITHIC  DEW- 
PONDS  AND  C.\TTLE-\VAYS.  By 
Arthur  John  Hubbaro,  .M.D„and  George 
HuuBARD,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  With  2o 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  3s.  6(/.  net. 

HUTCHINSON.-DREAMS  AND 

THEIR  MEANINGS.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.  With  many  Accounts  of  Ex- 
periences sent  by  Correspondents,  and  Two 
Chapters  contributed  mainly  from  the 
Journals  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory  Dreams. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  9s.  6rf.  net. 

JEFFERIES  (Richard). 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW  :  With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(f. 

THE    STORY    OF    MY    HEART; 

my  Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and 
New  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

RED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunai.v.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  VVith 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  'ad. 


JOHNSON  (J.  &  J.  H.). 
THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL  :  a 

Treatise    on    the    Law    and    Practice    of 
Letters  Patent.     8vo,  10s.  6rf. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW 
AND  PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH 
PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS,  with  a 
reprint  of  the  Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885, 
1886  and  1888.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6</. 


JEKYLL  (Gertrude). 


HOME  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     8vo,  10s.  6(/.  net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     8vo,  lOs.  B,/.  net. 

OLD     WEST     SURREY:  Some 

Notes  and  Memories.     With  330  Illustra 

tions  from   Photographs   by   the  Author. 
Medium  8vo,  13s.  net. 


fORDAN.  —  ASTRONOMICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL  CHRONOLOGY  IN 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTURIES. 
By  Wii.i.iA.M  LicioHTON  Jordan,  F.S.A., 
F.R..M.S.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  2s'.  net. 


JOYCE. —THE  ORIGIN  AND 
HISTORY  OF  IRISH  NA.MES  OF 
PLACES.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 


LANG  (Andrew). 
ADVENTURES  AMONG  BOOKS. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
Contents.— Adventures  among  Books— Re- 
collections of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson— Rab's 
Friend— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— Mr.  Morris's 
Poems— Mrs.  Radcliffes  Novels— A  Scottish 
Romanticist  of  1830— The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine— Smollett— Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
—The  Paradise  of  Poets— Paris  and  Helen- 
Enchanted  Cigarettes— Stories  and  Story- 
telling—The Supernatural  in  Fiction— An  Old 
Scotch  Psychical  Researcher— The  Boy. 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6i/.  net. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.     With 

2   Coloured    Plates    and    17    Illustrations, 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Gi/.  net. 

OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo,  'Is.  6d. 

net. 

LETTERS     ON      LITERATURE, 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.     With  Por 

trait  of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

COCK     LANE    AND     COMMON 

SENSE.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(/. 

THE    BOOK   OF  DREAMS  ANE 

GHOSTS.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6(^ 
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MADDEN.  —  THE      DIARY     OF 

.MASTER  WILLIAM  SILE.N'CE  :  a  Study 
of  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Sport.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  16s. 


MATTHEWS. —  NOTES  ON 
SPEECH-.MAKING.  Bv  Brander  Mat- 
thews.    Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6(f.  net. 


MAX  MULLER  (F.). 

COLLECTED  WORKS.  20  vols. 
Crown  8vo. 

Vol.    L     Natural    Religion  :    the 

Gifford  Lectures,  1888.     5s. 

Vol.  II.    Physical   Religion  :    the 

Gifford  Lectures,  1890.     5s. 

Vol.    III.     Anthropological     Re 

LIGION  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891.     5s. 

Vol.  IV.  Theosophy  ;  or,  Psycho 
logical  Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892 
5s. 


MAX  MULLER  {F.)— continued. 
COLLECTED  WORKS.      20  vols. 

Crown  Svo—continiicd. 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Four  Lectures, 
1870.    5s. 

Vol.  XV.  RAMAK.?f/SH,VA :  his  Life 
and  Sayings.    5s. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894.    5s. 

Vol.    XVII.     Last    Essays.     First 

Series.     Essays   on   Language,    Folk-lore, 
etc.     5s, 

Vol.  XV^III.  Last  Essays.     Second 

Series.     Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 

55. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Six  Systems  of 
Indian  Philosophy.     7s.  M.  net. 

Vol.  XX.  The  Silesian  Horse- 
herd  ('Das  Pferdebijrla  ■) ;  Questions  of 
the  Hour  Answered.     5s. 


M  I  LNER.— COUNTRY   PLEAS- 

URES  ;  the  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a 
Garden.     By  George  Milner.     Crown  8 vo, 

3s.  6(/. 


CHIPS      FROM        A      GERMAN 
WORKSHOP.     4  vols. 

Vol.   V.    Recent   Essaj'S  and  Ad- 
dresses.   5s. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays.  55. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.     5s. 

V^ol.  VIII.    Essays  on   Mythologj 
and  Folk-lore.     5s. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth 

of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India:  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878.     5s. 

Vol.   X.    Biographies   of   Words, 
AND  THE  Home  of  the  .Arvas.    5s. 

Vols.  XL,   XII.     The   Science   of 

Language  :  Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.     2  vols.     5s.  each. 


Vol.    XIII. 

Teach    Us? 


India  :     What    can    it 


MORRIS.— SIGNS   OF   CHANGE. 

Seven    Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occa- 
sions.     By   William   Morris.      Post   8vo, 

4s.  6d. 


MYERS  (Frederic  W.  H.). 

HUMAN     PERSONALITY     AND 
ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY  DEATH. 

2  vols,     tvo,  42s.  net. 

FR.AGMENTS   OF    PROSE   AND 
POETRY.    Edited  by  his  Wife,  Eveleen 
MvERS.     With  4  Portraits.     8vo,  9s.  net. 
Contents.  —  Fragments    of   Inner    Life.  — 
Parentage  and   Education — Hellenism— Chris- 
tianity— ^^Agnosticism — The   Final   Faith — Con- 
clusion.     Obituary  Soticcs. — Edmund   Gurney 
—Professor  Adariis — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
—Lord    Leighton  -The    Right    Hon.    W.     E. 
Gladstone — John    RusUin — Henry    Sidgwick — 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.     Poems. 


ROSSETTL— A  SHADOW  OF 

D.ANTE  ;  being  an  Essay  towards  studying 
Himself,  his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6cl. 
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SERIA  LUDO. 

Post  4to,  5s.  net. 


By  a  Dilettante.    STEVENS.— ON  THE  STOWAGE 
^F    SHIPS    AND    THEIR    CARGOES. 


SHADWELL.  DRINK:  TEM- 
PERAN'CE  AND  LEGISLATION.  By 
Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


THUILLIER.  -THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  LAND  DEFENCE  AND 
THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE  CON 
DITIONS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Captain  H  F. 
Thuii.uer,  re.  With  21  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.     8vo,  12s.  M.  net. 


SHERSTON  AND  SHADWELL 

-TACTICS  APPLIED  TO  SCHE.MES, 
with  Numerous  Solutions  to  Tactica' 
Schemes,  and  14  .Maps.  By  Major  J.  Sher- 
STON,  D.S.O.,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  la:e 
D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction,  and  .Major  L.  J. 
Shadwell,  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  late 
D.A.AG.  for  Instruction.  Fourth  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Major  Shadweli  '. 
8vo. 


SOULSBY(L.  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READ- 
ING. Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6c/.  net  :  limr 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.9.  6</.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6(/.  net.  ;  limp  leather 
gilt  edges,  3s.  M.  net. 
*t*  Copies    of  the   Original  Edition   of  thi- 
Book  can  still  be  had.     \&mo.  Is.  6rf.  net. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR 
MOTHERS  AND  TEACHERS.  Fcp 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6(/.  net.  ;  limp  leather  cilt 
edges,  3s.  6rf.  net. 

STRAY   THOUGHTS  ON   CHAR- 
ACTER.     Fcp.   8vo,  cloth,  2s.   6d.   net 
limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  M.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  IN- 
VALIDS.    16mo,  2s.  net. 


TURNER  AND  SUTHERLAND 

-THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUS- 
TRALIAN LITER.A.TURE.  By  He.nry 
GvLES  TuR.sER  and  Alexander  Suther- 
land. With  Portraits  and  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


WAMPUM  (THE)  LIBRARY  OF 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Edited  by 
Brander  .Matthews.  Litt.D.  (Vale),  Pro- 
fessor in  Columhia  University. 

AMERICAN     SHORT    STORIES. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Short  Story,  hy  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  Assistant 
Professor  in  Vale  University.  Crown  8vo 
6s.  net.  ' 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  CRITI- 
CIS.M.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an 
ntroductory  Essay,  by  William  .Morton 
Payne,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

AMERICAN  FA.MILIAR  VERSE. 

Versde  Societe.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Brander  .Matthews,  Litt.D. 
(Vale),  of  Columbia  University.  Crown 
8vo,  6s   net. 


SOUTHEY.-THE  CORRESPON 

DHXCH  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEV  WITH 
CAROLINE  BOWLES.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Edward  Dowden,  LL  D 
8vo,  14s. 

10,000—2/05. 


WARD.     PROBLEMS  AND  PER- 
SONS.   By  Wii.i  rid  Ward.    8vo,  I4s.  net. 
I      CONTE.VTS.-The  Time  Spirit   of   the    Nine- 
teenth   Century  -The   Rigidity  of   Rome-Un- 
I  'rli?^^^'"^  Dogma  and  Changeful  .Man—Balfour's 
t     The  l-oundations  of  Belief '—Candour  in  Bio- 
graphy—Tennyson—Thomas Henry   Hu.xley- 
i  vvo  Mottoes  of  Cardinal  Newman— Newman 
and  Renan-Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  work  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman— The  Life  of  .Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven.  " 


WEATHERS.   -  A      PRACTICAL 

GUIDE  TO  GARDEN  PLANTS.  By 
John  Weathers,  F.R.H.S.  With  159 
Diagram.s.     8vo,  21s.  net. 
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